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SKETCHES OF LYNN, MASSACHUSETTS. 
Ow this and some of the succeeding pages of | occup from 10 to 200 acres, and some of 


our Magazine, we have placed a series of sketches 
illustrative of localities in Lynn, one of the most 

leasant and flourishing cities in the neighbor- 
hood of Boston, drawn on the spot by Mr. Kil- 
burn, noted for the fidelity of his delineations. 
Mr. Alonzo Lewis, the “Lynn Bard,” in his 
“ History of Lynn,” one of the best town his- 
tories ever written, says : 

“Lynn is one of the earliest towns planted in 
Massachusetts. Its settlement was begun in 
1629. Among the authorities for assigning the 
settlement to this year, is the Rev. Samuel bee. 
forth’s almanac for the year 1647. He gives a 
list of the first towns settled in this State, to 
which he prefixes these words: ‘The time when 
these townes following began.’ By several an- 
cient manuscripts it appears that the settlement 
must have commenced as early as the lst of June. 

“1629. The first white men 
known to have been inhabitants 
of Lynn were Edmund Ingalls 
and his brother, Francis Ingalls. 
A record preserved in the family 
of the former, says, ‘Mr. Edmund 
Ingalls came from Lincolnshire, 
in England, to Lynn, in 1629.’’ 
The first settlers numbered five 
men with their family, probably 
comprising about twenty persons. 
“ They did not settle at Sagamore 
Hill,” says Lewis, ‘because the 
Indians were there; nor on the 
common, because that was a for- 
est; but coming from Salem, 
they selected a ‘faire playne, 
somewhat less than a mile inex- ~~ 
tent, where they built their rude 
cottages, and peaceable pos- 
session.’ John Wood appears to 
have been the principal person,. 
and from him the village has ever *.. "alas 
since been called ‘Wood End,’ ° 2 
There the soil of Lynn was first. . Sera 


them taking up even larger tracts of land. “They 
were principally farmers,” says Lewis, “and 
a large stock of horned cattle, shee 
and goats. For several years, before the lan 
was divided, and the fields fenced, the cattle were 
fed in one drove, and guarded by a man who, 
from his employment, was called a hayward. 
The sheep, goats and swine were kept on Nahant, 
where they were tended by a shepherd. Nahant 
seems to have been sold several po to different 
individuals by ‘ Black William (an Indian)’ who 
also gave it to the plantation for a sheep pasture. 
A fence of rails, put near together, was made 
across the beach near Nahant, to keep out the 
wolves, as these animals do not climb. When 
the people were about building this fence, Cap- 
tain Turner said, ‘Let us make haste, lest the 
country should take it from us.’ The people of 


stirred by the white man—there, eS Se 


surrounded by Indians, they laid. “#"=-7 
the foundation of a town.” 

In 1630 fifty persons, with their 

i in Lynn, each 
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MO)L PITCHER’S HOUSE, LYNN. 
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CENTRAL CHURCH, LYNN. 


meadows and marshes. These proved very ser- 
with 
sustenance for the ; which was probably 
the reason why there were more farmers at Lynn 
than in any of the early settlements 
Johnson chiefest corn they 

before they plowes, was Indian 

let no man make a jest at 


wood or stone, in a mortar made either ef giqne,.* 
or log, hollowed out at one end. 
cultivated large fields of barley and evheat.- Mach- 


of the former was made into malt for beer, Dbey. 


raised considerable quantities of flax, wojch was 
rotted in one of the ponds, thence calledfhe Flax. 


Pond. Their first houses were rude structures, 
covered with thatch, or small bundles of or 
straw, laid one over another. A common 
of the early cottage, was eighteen feet square, 
and seven feet front, with the roof steep enough 
to form a sleeping chamber. The better houses 
built caged in front, and sloped 
lown to one in the rear; the u 8 
ing about a foot, with very a gables re 
frames were of heavy oak timber, showing the 
beams inside. Burnt clamshells were for 
lime, and the walls were whitewashed. The fire 
places were made of rough stones, and the chim- 
, or short sticks, each 


inside with clay. The win- 


Haga wre: small, opening outward on hinges. 
ry consisted of 


small diamond panes, set 

suphes- of Ipad. fire-places were 
+énough 40° q@fitt a four-foot log, and the children 
urned about twen 8 


On wh 


ichever side of the road the 


6 
_ 
Lynn for some years seem to have lived in the 
most perfect democracy. They had town meet- 
their public affairs. They cut their wood in | { 
common, and drew lots for the grass in the | 
food the Lord was pleased to his ple to 
their good content, till Corne and 
increased.’ Their corn, at the first, yrdeippigudedls 
after the manner of the Indians, with‘a’ pestle of | 
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houses were placed, they uniformly faced the 
south, that the sun at noon might ‘shine square.” 
Thus each house formed a domestic sundial, by 
which the good. matron, in the absence of the 
clock, could tell, in fair weather, when to call her 
husband and sons from the field; for the indus- 
trious people of Lynn, then as well as now, always 
dined exactly at twelve. It was the custom of 
the first settlers to wear long beards, and Gov- 
ernor Winthrop says, ‘ Some had their overgrown 
beards so frozen together, that they could not get 
their strong-water bottells into their mouths.’ Ain 
very hot weather,’ says Wood, ‘servants were 
epee pe to rest from their labors, from ten of 
the clock till two.’ The common address of men 
and women was Goodman and Goodwife ; none 
but those who sustained some office of dignity, 
or were descended from some respectable family, 
were complimented with the title of Master.” 
What a contrast this picture of the early settle- 
ment presents to the Lynn of the present day, 
with its diversi- 
fied pursuits, its 
dense popula- 
tion, its universal 
comfort and oc- 
casional elegance 
and luxury, with 
all the appliances 
that wealth, sci- 
ence, and the arts 
have supplied. 
We realize by 
such a contrast 
the immense pro- 
gress that the arts 
of civilization 
have made in 


are not a few who 
will regret the 
simplicity of 


the organization 
of a militarycom- 
pany. This com- 


FHL 


pany 
two iron “ sakers 
or great guns.” 
Lewis pg: the 
first settlers 
found the town, 
including Na- 
hant, chiefly cov- 
ered by forests of 
trees, which 


the cliffs the eagle built their nests ; the wild cat 
and the bear rested in their branches, and the fox 
and the wolf prowled heneath. The squirrel 
made his home undisturbed in the nut-tree; the 
wood pigeon murmured his sweet notes in the 
len ; and the beaver constructed his dam across 
the wild brook. The ponds and streams were 
filled with fish; and the harbor was covered with 
sea-fowl, which laid their on the cliffs and on 
the sands of the beach. The Indian name of the 
town was Saugus, and by that name it was known 
for eight years. The root of this word signifies 
great or extended, and it was probably applied to 
the Long Beach. Wood, in his early map of 
ew England, a the word ‘Saugus’ on 
ore Hill. river on the west was called 
by the Indians ‘ Abousett,” the word Saugus be- 
ing applied to it by white men.” 
, wolves and Indians were the terror of 


the more timid among the settlers. ‘“ At this 


1630—1631) time,” says Mr. Lewis, “there was 


| 


| 
\— 
; 
which grew upon igs id 
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no bridge across Saugus River, and le who 
through the woods in the northern part of the 
town, and ford the stream near the iron works, 
three miles north from the railroad bridge. The 
following extract from a letter written by Mr. 
John Endicott of Salem, to Governor Winthrop, 
on the twelfth of April, illustrates the custom. 
Mr. Endicott had just been married. He says: 
‘Right Worshipful, I did hope to have been with 
you in person at the Court, and to that end I put 
to sea yesterday, and was driven back again, the 
wind being stiff against us; and there being no 
canoe or boat at Saugus, I must have been con- 
strained to go to Mistic, and thence about to 
Charlestown, which, at this time, I durst not be 
so bold, my body being at present in an ill con- 
dition to take cold, therefore I pray you to 
pardon me.’” 

The first church at Lynn was organized June 
8, 1632. We proceed to gather a few more in- 
teresting items from Mr. Lewis’s History. At a 
court held in 1633, ‘Mr. Thomas Dexter was 
ordered to be set in the bilbowes, disfranchised 
and fined X£ for speaking reproachful and sedi- 
tious words against the government here estab- 
lished.’ The bilbowes were a kind of stocks like 
those in which the hands and feet of poer Hudi- 
bras were confined. 

— ‘The t 
And brave squire from their steeds alight, 
At the outer wall, near which there stands 
A Bastile, made to imprison hands, 
By strange enchantment made to fetter 
The lesser parts and free the greater.’ 


One of these elegant and commodious appen- 
dages of the law was placed near the meeting 
house ; there it stood, the terror and punishment 
of all such evil doers as spoke against govern- 
ment, chewed tobacco, or went to sleep in a ser- 
mon two hours long. However censurable Mr. 
Dexter may have been, his punishment was cer- 
tainly disproportioned to his fault. To be de- 
prived of the privilege of a freeman, to be exposed 
to the ignominy of the stocks, and to be amerced 
in a fine of more than forty dollars, show that 
magistrates were greatly incensed by his remarks. 
If every man were set in the bilbows, who speaks 
against government in these days, there would 
scarcely be trees enough in Lynn woods to make 
stocks of. The magistrates of those days had 
not acquired the lessons which their successors 
have long since learned, that censure is the tax 
which public men must pay for their adventitious 
greatness. “In the year 1637 the name of the 
town was changed from Saugus to Lynn. The 
record of the General of 
November, consist of only words, ‘ Saugust 
is called Lin.’” 

Here is a description of ancient L from 
“The Wonder-Working Providence,” a work 
written by Edward Johnson of Woburn, and pub- 
lished in 1651 : 

“Her scituation is neere to a River, whose 
strong freshet at breaking up of Winter filleth all 
her Bankes, and with a furious Torrent ventes 
itself into the sea. This Towne is furnished with 
Mineralls of divers kinds, especially Iron and 
Lead, the forme of it is almost square, onely it 
takes two large a run into the ward (as 
most townes do). It is filled with about one 
Hundred Houses for dwelling. There is also an 


Iron Mill for constant use, but as for Lead, they 
have tried it but little yet. Their meeting-house 
being on a Levell Land undefended from the 
cold Northwest wind, and therefore made with 
steps descending into the earth, the people most- 
ly inclining to Husbandry, have built many Farms 

mote. Their Cattell exceedingly multiplied. 
Goates which were in great esteem at their first 
comming, are now quite banished, and now 
Horse, kine and sheep are most in request with 


The longevity of the early settlers of Lynn is 
noticed by Mr. Lewis, and accounted for. “Boni. 
face Burton died in 1669, at the great age of 113 
roped an age to which no person in Lynn since 

is time has attained. Joseph Rednayp lived till 
he was 110 years of age, in the full possession of 
his faculties. In the year 1635, when he was in 
his 80th year, we find a vote of the town granting 
him lands at Nahant, for the purpose of pursuing 
the trade of fishing ; and he seems as enterpris 
ing at that age, as if he were just beginning active 
life. Henry Styche was an efficient workman at 
the iron in year 1653, and 
103 oO ow many years longer 
lived history has not informed us. Christopher 
Hussey was pursuing his active and useful life in 
1685, when he was shipwrecked on the coast of 
Florida, at the age of 87 years. This great 
longevity and the general health of the 
early settlers may probably be referred to the 
regularity of their habits and the simplicity of 
their diet. They seldom ate meat, and they gen- 
erally retired to rest soon after sunset. A pitch 
pine torch in the chimney corner served to illu- 
minate common room until the family prayer 
was said, and then the boys and girls retired to 
their respective chambers, to undress in the dark. 
Nor did they steam themselves to death over hot 
iron. Cooking stoves were unknown, and no fire 
was put into a except the Quaker, 
till 1820.” The reader who is curious to learn 
more of the history of Lynn, is referred to Mr. 
Alonzo Lewis’s work, which is fairly entitled to 
be a town history. 

ret of our e i represents Hi 

Rock, with the famous Moll Pite er’s house in 
the fo: und. Concerning the renowned for- 
tune-teller of ow mahy romantic stories have 
been told, and she has figured in song, story and 
drama. Dr. Jones, of this city, made her the 
subject of a very effective piece, still played some- 
times with t success, the incidents of which 
he afterw worked up in the form of a novel- 
ette. The name of ll Pitcher is almost as 
familiar as that of Norma of the Fitful Head, the 
fanciful prophetess of Scott’s “ Pirate.” Had 
our Lynn sorceress flourished a little earlier, it is 
certain that her innocent impostures of fortune- 
telling by palmistry, the cards or coffee-grounds, 
would have consigned her to the tender mercies 
of the pious inquisitors of Cotton Mather’s time, 
— that worthy divine would have as- 
sisted at an auto da fé of which Moll would have 
been the central As it was, we believe 
she entirely escaped persecution. In the back- 
ground is seen High Rock, a remarkable emi- 
nence on which the Hutchinsons (singers) built 
a cottage, and erected a pagoda, seen in the view. 
A splendid view of Lynn, the bay, the ocean, 
Boston and the neighboring towns is obtained 
from the summit of High Rock. 
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Pl second ee represents the Central | next view represents the Exchange Building, om 
Congregational Church on Silsbee Street. It isa | Market Street. It is of brick, and makes no pre- 

fine specimen of Gothic architecture, with a = | tensions to architectural elegance, but it is spa- 
of 160 feet. In the foreground is the crossin ' cious, and well adapted to its present purpose. 
Silsbee Street over the Eastern Railroad. Sar | The lower part is occupied by stores of various 
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kinds, and there is a noble hall in the part. 
The fourth view delineates the South 4 
so called. It is beautifully shaded by trees, and 
encloses a fine sheet of water. The church seen 
in the centre of the picture is ae 
ional, corner of South Common and Vine 
ts. The Rev. Parsons Cooke is the pastor. 

The other church is the Second Universalist. 
The fifth engraving of the series delineates the 
High School, a substantial and commodious 
structure erected at a cost of about $7000, under 
the superintendence of a building committee ap- 
pole by the town, March 16,1850. It was 
ledicated January 8, 1851. An appropriate ad- 
dress was delivered by Rev. B. Sears, secretary 
of the Board of Education, and addresses were 
also made by Messrs. Hood, Shackford, and 
Jacob Batchelder, Jr. The house is warmed 
and ventilated in the best manner. It is thorough- 
ly built; and though without any superfluous 
ornament, is in good taste, and provided with 
ample accommodations. The main school room 
is about forty-six feet square and sixteen feet in 
height. The two recitation rooms are each 
a by twenty-five feet. These are fur- 
nished with settees, and the school-room with 
Wales’s patent desks and chairs. The whole cost 
of building, grading, fencing, seats, apparatus, 
etc., was about $9500. The appropriation by a 
vote of the town for this object was $12,000. It 
is intended that there shall be, at this school, a 
three years’ course of study. In order to enter, 
upils are required to pass a good examination 
in the elementary studies pursued at the grammar 
schools. And those pupils who complete the 
prescribed three years’ course of study, shall be 
entitled to receive a diploma, signed by the 
teachers and also the school committee. At the 
resent time, there are seats provided for one 
undred and twenty scholars. This school has, 
since its opening, maintained the highest reputa- 
tion, and it is, undoubtedly, an institution of 
which the city may boast, as one of the best in 
the State. The school is, we believe, under the 
instruction of one principal and two assistants. 
The pupils receive the best instruction, without 
money and without price. They are removed 
from the annoying presence of smaller students ; 
and, in the commodious rooms provided for them, 
they can prepare themselves, by an extended 
course of mathematical, philosophical and classi- 
cal studies, for the responsibilities of active life. 
We add another engraving, representing the 
Lynn Station on the Eastern Railroad, which in- 
tersects the city. It isa fine commodious brick 
building, and contains, besides the usual railroad 
offices, Kellogg’s printing-office and a book- 
bindery. Our last view is a picture of Lynn 
Beach, one of the finest beaches in this country, 
with the rare advantage of the water on both 
sides. This connects the city with Nahant. An 
excellent road has been built at a great expense, 
so that the driving is good at all tides. On pleas- 
ant summer evenings, with carriages and eques- 
trians, it presents a most animated spectacle. 
There is much travel through Lynn, by way of 
old Eastern Road and the Salem turnpike, while 
about twenty trains pass daily on the Eastern 
Railroad, which intersects the city. The north- 
western of Lynn is a mountainous forest, the 
most thickly settled part being a plain between 
the hills and the sea. From the Lynn Directory, 


a reliable compendium, we obtain the following 
particulars: For the first century after the settle- 
ment of the towns in New England, there seems 
to have been no cénsus taken, or, if the inhabi- 
tants were numbered, no record has been = 
served. In 1638, when Boston was “a village 
containing 20 or 30 houses,”’ it is certain that 
Lynn more than 100 families. Being a 
farming town, including a territory six times 

than Boston, it naturally invited settlers ; 
and after the opening ofthe iron works, the num- 
ber was greatly increased. But as many families 
afterwards moved away to form new settlements, 
the number of inhabitants at no time exceeded 
2000. The first recorded census was taken in 
1765, when the number was 2198, The follow- 
ing table exhibits the census as taken at eight 
periods: In 1765 it was 2198 ; 1790, 2291 ; 1800, 
2837; 1810, 4087; 1820, 4515; 1830, 6138; 
1840, 9367; 1850, 13,613. It will be seen that 
for twenty-five years, the increase was only 93. 
From 1790 to 1800, the increase was 546, or a 
fraction less than 25 per cent. From 1800 to 
1810, after it had become decidedly a shoemaking 
town, the increase was 1250 or 44 percent. Be- 
tween the 1810 and 1820, after Saugus, 
with its 748 inhabitants, had been separated trom 
it, the increase was found to be 1176, or about 28 
per cent. From 1820 to 1830, the increase was 
1623, or 36 per cent. In 1830, the map and his- 
tory of Lynn were printed, and being widely cir- 
culated and extensively noticed in public papers, 

ps they had some influence in giving a new 
impulse to the place, by calling attention to it; 
and the increase for the next ten years was 3229, 
or 51 per cent. From 1840 to 1850, the increase 
was not quite so rapid, being 4036, or 43 per 
cent. We have heard the present population es- 
timated at 18,000. 

The inhabitants of Lynn for the first century 
were mostly farmers, but gradually they gave 
their attention to the manufacture of women’s 
shoes, and that is now the principal business. 
The stock for the shoes is cut im the build- 
ings, called manufactories, by men te clickers. 
The upper parts are then tied in pack and 
given to females, who reside at their own es, 
to be bound. They are then returned to the 
manufactories, where they are put together in 
bundles with the soles, and distributed to the 
workmen, who make the shoes in small—quite 
too small—shops, usually at or near their own 
homes. The workmen are called cordwainers, 
or more the word being 
derived from Cordovan leather, originally 
manufactured at Cordova in Spain, from t 
skins brought from Morocco in Africa. hen 
the shoes are finished, they are packed at the 
manufactories, in wooden boxes, usually contain- 
ing about sixty pairs, and sent to all places where 
there is a demand for them. A few of the nicer 
sort of shoes and buskins are packed in paper 
boxes of a smaller size. This branch of business 
was pursued before the Revolution. The sales 
were then chiefly confined to New England, but 
since that period the business has been greatly 
extended, and shoes are now exported in large 
mages: to almost every part of the United 

tates. It is estimated that at the present time 
there are about 150 manufactories in the city, 
giving employment to 10,000 persons,.more than 
of whom are females; and that 4,500,000 
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pairs of ladies and misses’ shoes are annually 
made, amounting in value to about $3,500,000. 
From 400,000 to 500,000 pairs are also purchased 
from neighboring towns. Besides above, 
there are manufactories of leather, morocco, cot- 
ton, —_ chocolate, glue, machinery, tinware, 
etc. Lynn has some vessels engaged in the whale 
fishery. In 1853, two ships arrived here, bring- 
ing 1656 barrels of sperm oil, 2120 barrels of 
whale oil, and 28,000 pounds of whalebone. The 
cod and mackerel fisheries are also carried on, 
and there is a considerable amount of coasting 
trade. There are two banks in Lynn, with a 
capital of $250,000, a Savings Bank and two 
insurance offices. 

Lynn became a city in 1850. It is nine miles 
from Boston, and “occupies a pleasant situation. 
Its boundaries embrace a delightful variety of 
scenery, field, forest, pasture, cultivated land, 
rock, beach and bay, while the thickly settled 

rtions abound in beautiful buildings, and ex- 

ibit every evidence of thrift and prosperity. Al- 
together, it is a fair specimen of many of the New 
England inland cities, and its nearness to Boston 
it a desirable residence for the business man. 


MARRIAGES AMONG THE DRUSES. 


The Druses are a powerful tribe inhabiting a 
rtion of the mountainous range of Lebanon, or 


ibanus, in Syria. They are neither Mahomed- 
ans nor Christians, but have a peculiar creed of 


their own, made up from some of the tenets and 
doctrines of the two faiths. 

Their women are generally very beautiful, be- 
ing fairer than the other inhabitants of Lebanon, 
and they are distinguished by the most lovely 


Nevertheless divorces are exceedingly rare, and 
they seldom take place at all, except for very 
serious causes. If a woman is guilty of conjugal 
infidelity—which is extremely uncommon—she 
always pays the penalty with her life. The hus- 
band Am 3 his wife back to her father’s house, 
and with her the khanjar which he had received 
on his marriage, bt without the sheath. This 
notifies her di does not attach itself to her 
husband, but to the relatives of the wife, and can 
only be washed out with her blood. The father 
sits in solemn judgment over the wife, at her 
husband’s house, and if the evidence is sufficient, 
her doom is pronouneed. A father’s love is of 
no avail, a mother’s shrieks cannot stay the hand 
that strikes, nor a sister’s tears mitigate the pun- 
ishment. The executioner, generally the eldest 
brother, severs her head from her body, and the 
tantoor, with a lock of her hair steeped in blood, 
sent to her husband, testifies that the deed has 
been accomplished.— Notes and Queries. 


+ 


A DOG EXPRESS. 


Daniel Henshaw, Esq., recently read a very 
interesting paper on “ Statistics and Anecdotes of 
Travels” before the New England Historic and 
Genealogical Society, which has since been 
printed in the Gazette. He states that before the 
establishment of stage lines, people were some- 
times greatly perptexed for means of transmit- 
ting messages and letters of importance. On 
one such occasion, the following very ingenious 
and extraordinary mode was ado) with entire 
success: A family living over fifty miles from 
Boston, who had removed from there a few years 
before, taking with them their favorite deg, Rover, 


dark blue eyes, long, raven tresses, and teeth of | had several times made their anneal visit there, 


nang whiteness. The men generally marry at 
m sixteen to eighteen years of age; they take 


but one wife, and always choose ers from 
their own tribe. The bride is generally from 


thirteen to fourteen years old. Three days before 


the wedding, the bridegroom, accompanied b 
his male friends, goes to the house of his intend- 


ed;and demands her in a formal manner from 
the hands of her father, who formally gives his 
agree upon the amount of | “send Rover.” Now Rover had proved himself 
do which the husband shall settle on his wife. 
The bride is led forth a moment, closely veiled, 
accompanied by her mother, who vouches for the 
purity and honor of her daughter. The bride 
then presents her husband with the khanjar, or 


consent. Then the 


dagger, which serves at the same time to show 
the protection she expects to receive from him, 
or as an instrument of punishment, should the 
declaration of her mother be false, or should she 
“subsequently break her marriage vows. 

The bride, attended by the women, spends the 

day gaily in the bath; while the bridegroom and 
his friends amuse themselves with horsemanship, 
or in drinking coffee and smoking chibouk at the 
house of the bride’s father. This continues for 
two days; on the third the bride is conducted, 
with considerable ceremony, to the house of the 
bridegroom, closely covered with a red gold- 
spangled veil, which, in the nuptial chamber, he 
removes, and presents her with a tantoor. This 
he places upon her head, where it remains both 
night and day, while life remains. 

The Druse possesses absolute power to divorce 

his wife, first paying the stipulated dowry. 


always accompartied by the same faithful animal. 
The necessity of senditig a letter to Boston had 
now become urgent in the extreme, and indispen- 
sably necessary; yet there seemed no possible 
way of transmitting it but by procuring some 
one to go on express, which at that time was 
next to impossible. While they were deeply 
perplexed in contriving ways and means, some 
one said, perhaps more in jest than in earnest 


on many occasions intelligent and faithful be- 
*yond others of his race, and the idea took at 
once. It was decided at amy rate to try the ex- 
periment of sending Rover as a bearer of de- 
spatches, provided he could be induced to under- 
take so arduous and hazardous a mission. 


The letter was accordingly pre 


, and while 


they were fastening it around his neck, the old 


dog would roll up his eyes in deep thought, as if 
pondering on the magnitude and responsibility 
of his charge, while he seemed to say—‘ I un- 


derstand the business perfectly, but dislike the 
to 


undertaking, and must bee 
when the crisis came, he did 


excused.” And 
beg and plead most 


piteously. But, after pointing to the east, the 
command was peremptory—‘ gor" and away he 


went in good earnest, not on 


old circuitous 


travelled road, but on a bee line, across lots, de- 
termined to make short work of it, and probably 
not stopping for rest or refreshment till he reached 
his — of destination, which was a little before 
daylight the next morning. There were two 


houses in Boston, not far a 
dog felt equally at home. 


, where the old 
e gave notice at the 
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first by howling and scratching atthe door; but 
the family, not understanding the purport of so 
unseasonable a call, refused to respond, and he 
soon repaired to the other, where the surprise and 
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astonishment at seeing the old dog with his mes- 
sage was indescribable. _He was welcomed and 
~*~ with as much joy and gladness as if he 

been an old, intimate friend, just returned 
from a long and dangerous sea voyage. He was 


indeed an old friend, the representative of long 
absent friends, at a distance, and bringing glad 
tidings from afar. The fame of this achievement 
soon spread, among the friends and through the 
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Gaga 16 will be found an accurate delinea- 
tion of the great reservoir, St. Louis, Missouri, 
one of the sights a stranger is usually taken to 
see in that flourishing and wealthy city. It is in 
the upper part of the city, a solid and costly 
structure. St. Louis is supplied from the Mis- 
sissippi River, the water Eins pumped up by 
steam and forced into the reservoir shown in our 

ving, whence it is distributed to all parts of 
the city. It is taken out from a point above all 
the sewers, and where the current is the swiftest, 
so that the supply is the purest that can be ob- 
tained. The water-works are city property and 
the expense of them is defrayed by the water- 
tax, as in most other cities. The well-water of 
St. Louis is peculiarly clear and limpid in ap- 
pearance, and a stranger would be apt to contrast 
it favorably with the dark, muddy river water, 
but it is impregnated with limestone, and on 
that account unwholesome, while the Mississippi 
is said to be very healthy. 

The next picture in this set,on page 17, is a 
very striking view of the bridge over the Monon- 
gahela at Pittsburg, and not only embraces a cor- 
rect delineation of this stracture, but gives a 
good general idea of the city. The bridge con- 
nects Birmingham with Pittsburg. It is 1500 
feet long, is a noble structure, and highly credit- 
able to the city. One of the famous river steam- 
boats is accurately delineated in the foreground. 
The spectator will not fail to notice the long col- 
umns of smoke which are so characteristic of 
this busy place. The total consumption of coal 
for the city in 1854, was 22,305,000 bushels— 
enough to account for a cloudy canopy. 

The engraving on 19 is a view of the fa- 
mous Western Penitentiary of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, a strong castellated building, situated 
in Alleghany City, which communicates with 
Pittsburg by means of three substantial bridges, 
built on piers. It is an immense structure, in 
the Roman style of architecture, and is located 
on the western border of the city. It was com- 
pleted in 1827, at a cost of $183,000. Pittsburg, 
as our readers are aware, is situated at the con- 
fluence of the Alleghany and Monongahela 
Rivers, which here unite to form the Ohio, 357 
miles west of Philadelphia. The city is princi- 
pally built of brick, and the only drawback to a 
residence here arises from the fumes of the bitu- 
minous coal, of which vast quantities are con- 
sumed. The principal benevolent institations 
of the city are the Mercy Hospital, the Western 
Pennsylvania Hospital, the United States Marine 
Hospital, the House of Refuge, and the poor- 
houses of Alleghany and Pittsburg. Among the 
literary and educational institutions may be men- 
tioned the theological seminary of the Associate 
Reformed Church, in Pittsburg, and the Western 
Theological Seminary in Alleghany City. The 
Mercantile Library, and other lite associa- 
tions of Pittsburg, are quite noted. There are 
upwards of fifty schools in the city, with 12,000 
a. _ There are some twenty-five news r 

odical publishing offices in Pittsburg, 
and eity supports, we believe, twelve dailies. 
There are two or three newspapers in Alleghany 
City. A Chamber of Commerce was established 
in in 1850. It is dangerous, however, 
to attempt the statistics of aplace that grows so 


and has such elements of p ri 
There js no limit to the 
ing capability of Pittsburg. Wood, coal and 
ores abound in the vicinity, and may be obtained 
with little expenditure of labor and capital. In 
this respect, there is no Pa ag in the world so 
favored. According to latest published sta- 
tistical account to which we have access, the 
manufactures of the city and vicinity employ 
400 steam nes. One of the | t estab- 
lishments is the Fort Pitt works, which, in 1853, 
consumed 3225 tons of Pig and wrought iron, 
producing, among other things, 10 blast cylin- 
ders, 10 first class steam engines, and 150 freight 
cars. Several iron steamers have been built at 
these works; and from 1842 to 1847 there were 
cast, bored and mounted here 633 cannon, weigh- 
ing, in all, 1787 tons, and 22,189 shot and shell. 
The total amount of pig iron, blooms and scraps, 
consumed in Pittsburg, in 1853, was estimated 
as follows: For steam engine foundries, 9250 
tons ; other foundries, 19,275 tons; and rolling 
mills, 93,850 tons; total, 127,375 tons. The 
people of Pittsburg are largely interested in the 
copper mines of Lake Superior. One copper- 
smelting establishment, consuming 1000 tons of 
Lake Superior ore annually, is in operation here. 
There are forty salt wells in the vicinity of Pitts- 
burg, producing from 6000 to 30,000 bushels of 
salt annually. We have not 7 to enumerate 
the various manufactures, such as glass, cotton, 
cloth, chairs, oil cloths, surveying instruments, 
Venetian blinds, etc., carried on here. Accord- 
ing to the census of 1850, there were 819 manu- 
facturing establishments in Pittsburg, and 120 in 
Alleghany City, employing 10,253 hands, and 
grr goods to the value of $11,883,427. 
1854, the manufactures amounted to the sum 
of $20,990,338. The commerce of the port is 
extensive. By means of navigable waters, 
ways and canals, it stretches its arms to the 
east, west, north and south. When =. — 
railways now in are comp , Pitts- 
burg will be the rniets of nine distinct and 
independent routes, of which five will be trunk 
lines. In steam tonnage it is the third city in 
the Union, being —— only by New York 
and New Orleans. Jan lst, 1854, the steam 
tonnage of the _ was put down at 75,505 tons. 
Pittsburg stands upon a triangular plain, en- 
closed by the Alleghany and Monongahela Riv- 
ers and by se hills. In its outline and fea- 
tures it has been thought to resemble the city of 
New York. the M a River, the 
streets were laid out at mght a to each 
other. The surrounding hills are with iron, 
coal and limestone, the working of which con- 
stitutes the chief employment of the inhab- 
itants. These hills are generally graceful in 
form and present a variety of pleasing combina- 
tions. In fact, all the environs of Pittsburg 
are temarkable for their beauty and fertility. 
The limits of our article have only permitted us 
to take a passing glance at the immense business 
of this thriving city. Volumes might be occu- 
pied with its statistics and details. No traveller, 
‘American. or foreign, should fail to visit it, and 
examine it, It affords a most inter- 
esting field of study, and unites a great variety 
of attractions, in the city proper, its suburbs, the 
adjoining landscape, the mines, etc. 
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HORACE VERNET, THE ARTIST. 

The portrait we have inserted on page 20, is a 
correct likeness of the celebrated Horace Vernet, 
one of the most famous of the modern French 
school of painters. He is depicted in his working 
costume. His long face, lengthened by his 
pointed beard and prominent features, together 
with the gravity of his expression, reminds us of 
the “ Knight of the Rueful Countenance.” But 
there is nothing Quixotic in the character of 
Horace. He is entirely wanting in that lofty re- 
ligious character which fills with pureness and 
beauty the works of the early masters ; yet he is 
rich in qualities deeply attractive and interesti 
to the people, especially the French people, o 
our own day. He displays an astonishing ca- 
pee and rapidity of execution, an almost un- 
paralleled accuracy of memory, a rare life and 
motion on the canvass, a vigorous comprehen- 
sion of the military tactics of the time, a won- 
derful aptitude at rendering the camp and field 
potent subjects for the pencil, notwithstanding the 
regularity of movement, and the unpicturesque 
uniformity of costume demanded by the military 
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seience of our day. Before a battle-piece of 
Horace Vernet (and only his battle-pieces are his 
masterpieces), crowd stands breathless and 
horrified at the terrible and bloody aspect of war ; 
while the military connoisseur admires the ability 
and skill of the feats of arms, so faithfully ren- 
dered that he forgets he is not looking at real 
soldiers in action. No poetry, no romance, no 
graceful and gentle beauty ; but the stern, dark 
reality as it might be written in an official bulletin, 
or related in a vigorous, but cold and accurate, 

of ae. Such is the distinguishing tal- 
ent of Horace Vernet—talent sufficient, however, 
to make his pictures the attractive centres of 
crowds at the Louvre Exhibitions, and to make 
himself the favorite of courts and one of the 
illustrissimi of Europe. 

The Vernets have been a family of painters 
during four generations. The great-grandfather 
of Horace was a well-known artist at Avignon, 
a hundred and fifty ago. His son and pu- 
pil, Claude Joseph Vernet, was the first marine 
painter of his time; and occupies, with his works 
alone, an entire apartment of the French Gallery 
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at the Louvre, besides great 
numbers of sea-pieces and 
landscapes belonging to pri- - 
vate galleries. He died in 
1789, but his son and pupil, 
Antoine Charles Horace Ver. 
net, who had already during 
two years sat by his side in 
the Royal Academy, contin- 
ued the reputation of the 
family during the Consulate 
and Empire. He was par- 
ticularly distinguished for 
cavalry battles, hunting 
scenes, and other incidents 
in which the horse figured 
largely as actor. In some of 
these pictures the hand of the 
son already joined itself to 
that of the father, the fi 
being from the pencil of 
Horace ; and before the death 
of the father, which took 
place in 1836, he had already 
seen the artistic reputation 
of the family increased and 
heightened by the fame of his 
son. Horace Vernet was 
born at the Louvre on the 
30th June, 1789, the year of 
the death of his grandfather, 
who, as painter to the king, 
had occupied rooms at the 
Louvre, where his father also 
resided ; so that Horace not 
only inherited his art from a 
race of artist-ancestors, but 
was born amid the chef d’ 
euvres of the entire race of 
painters. Of course, his 
whole childhood and youth 
were surrounded with obj 
of art; and it was scarcely 
ible for him not to be 
impressed in the most lively 
manner by the unbroken 
artist-life in which he was 
necessarily brought up. It 
would appear that from his 
childhood he employed him- 
self in daubing on walls, and 
drawing on seraps of paper 
all sorts of little soldiers. 
Horace’s youth did not pass 
entirely under the smiles of 
fortune. He had to struggle 
with those difficulties of nar- 
row means with which avery large number of 
young artists are tolerably intimate. He had to 
weather the gales of poverty by stooping to all 
sorts of illustrative work, whose execution we 
fancy must have been often a severe trial to him. 
Any youth aiming at “high art,” and feeling, 
though poor, too proud to bend in order to feed 
the taste (grotesque and unrefined enough, it 
must be allowed,) of the good public, which’ 
artists somewhat: naturally estimate rather con-' 
temptuously, might get a lesson of patience by’ 
looking over an endless series ef the most variedly 
hideous costumes or caricatures of costame 
which Horace was. glad to draw, for almost any 
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pecuniary consideration. A series of amusingly 
naive colored Bw illustratmg the adventures 
of poor La Valli¢ére with Louis XIV., would 
strengthen the lesson, These were succeeded by 
lithographs of an endless variety of subjects— 
the soldier’s life in all its phases, the “horse and 
its rider” in all their costumes, snatches of ro- 
mances, fables, caricatures, humorous pieces 
men, beasts, and things. In short, young Hor- 
ace tried his hand at anything and everything in 
the drawing line, at once earning a somewhat 
toughly-woven livelihood, and perfecting his 
talent with the pencil. In later years, the force 
and freedom of this talent were witnessed to by 
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illustrations of a more important character in a 
magnificent edition of Voltaire’s “ Henriade,” 
published in 1825, and of the well-known “ Life 
of Napoleon,” by Laurent. 

It was at this time that he turned to the 
line of art for which he felt himself natarall 
endowed, the incidents of the camp and ; 
The “ Taking of a Redoubt” the *‘ Dog of the 

iment ;” the “ Horse the Trumpeter ;” 
“Halt of French Soldiers ;” the “ Battle of 
Tolosa ;” the “ Barrier of Clichy, or Defense of 
1817, now hang in-the uxem- 
bourg), the “ Soldier Labeeen the “Soldier of 
Waterloo ;” the “ Last Cartridge ;” the “ Death 
of Poniatowski ;” the “ Defence of Saragossa,” 
— many more, quickly followed each other, and 
pt up continually and increasingly the public 
admiration. The af the bax relief 
school found much to say against, and little in 
favor of, the new talent that seemed to look them 
inimically in the face, or rather did not seem to 
regard them at all. But people in general, of 
simple enough taste in matter of folds of drapery 
or classic laws of composition or antique lines of 
beauty, saw before them with all the varied sen- 
timents of admiration, terror, or dismay, the sol- 
dier mounting the breach at the cannon’s mouth, 
or the general, covered with orders, cut short in 
the midst of his fame. Little of the romantic, 
little of poetical idealization, little of far-fetched 
style was there on these canvasses, but the crowd 
recognized the soldier as they saw him daily, in 
the midst of the scenes which the bulletin of the 
army or the page of the historian had just nar- 
rated to them. They were content, they were 
full of admiration, they admired the pictures, 
they admired the artist; and, the spleen of 
critics notwithstanding, Horace Vernet was 
known as one of the favorite painters of the 
time. 


In 1822, entry to the exhibition at the Louvre 
being refused to his works, Horace Vernet madé 
an exhibition-room of his atelier, had a 
made out (for what with battles, hunts, land« 


far decline his antiques as to treat the classic sub- 
ject of the Royal Academy, and thus gain the 
Academy at Rome, now went there as chief of 
the school, and as one of the most distinguished 
artists of his time. This residence for five years 
among the best works of the great masters of 
Italy naturally inspired him with ideas and de- 
sires which it had not been hitherto in his circum- 
stances to gratify. And once installed in the 
Villa Medici, which he made to resound with the 
voices of joy and revelry, splendid fétes and balls, 
he set himself to study the Italian school. 

A series of pictures somewhat new in subject 
and manner of treatment was the result of this 
change of circumstances and ideas. To the 
Paris Exhibition of 1831 he sent a “Judith and 
Holofernes,” which is one of the least successfal 
of his pictures in the Luxembourg, where it 
hangs still, with another sent two years 
“* Raffaelle and Michael Ange 


after, 
lo in the Vatican.” 
This is perhaps the best of his works at the 
Luxembourg, all being inferior ; but it has a cer- 
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tain dry gaudiness of color, and a want of seri- 
ousness of design, which render it unfit to be 
considered a master-work. One unquestionably 
rable, the “ Arresting of the Princes at the 
alais Royal by order of Anne of Austria,” 
found its way to the Palais Royal, the king seem- 
ing to know how to choose better than the art- 
authorities of the “ Gallery of Living Painters.” 
A number of other pictures testified to the activ- 
of the artist’s pencil at Rome: ‘ Combat of 
Brigans inst the Pope’s Riflemen,” “Con- 
fession of ‘the Dying Brigand,” also at the Palais 
Royal, but also we fear destroyed by the popular 
vandalism of the 24th February ; a “ Chase in the 
Pontine Marshes,” ‘Pope Leo XIL. carried into 
St. Peter's.” The favor of the public, however, 
still turned to the usual subject of Horace Ver- 
net—the French soldier’s life ; finding which, on 
his return from Rome, he recurred to his original 
study. In 1836 he exhibited four new battle- 
pieces, “ Friedland,” “‘ Wagram,” “‘ Jena,” and 
“Fontenoy,” in which were apparent all his 
usual excellencies. 

The occupation of the Algerine territory by 
the French troops afforded the artist an opportu- 
nity of exhibiting his powers in that department 
most suited to them. A whole gallery at Ver- 
sailles was set apart for the battle-painter, called 
the Constantine Gallery, after the most impor- 
tant feat of arms yet performed by the French 


‘troops in Africa, the taking of the town of Con- 


stantine. Some of the solitary and extraordi- 
ang we might say accidental, military exploits 
in Europe of Louis Philippe’s reign, are also 
commemora‘ed there. The ‘“ Occupation of 
Ancona,” the “Entry of the Army into Belgi- 
um,” the “ Attack of the Citadel of Antwerp,” 
the “ Fleet forcing the Tagus,” show that noth- 
is forgotten of the Continental doings. The 
rican feats are almost too many to enumerate. 
Tn a “Sortie of the Arab Garrison of Constan- 
tine,” the Duke de Nemours is made to i 
person. Then we have the Troops of 
réceiving the Signal to leave the Trenches,” and 
“The ing of the Breach.” There are the 
“ Occupation of the Defile of Teniah,” “ Com- 
bat of the Habrah, of the Sickak, of Samah, of 
Afzoum.”’> In fine, there is the largest canvass 
in existence, it is said, the ‘‘ Taking of the Sma- 
lah,” that renowned occasion when the army was 
80 very near taking Abd-el-Kader; and the 
“Battle of Isly,” which gained that splendid 
trophy, the parasol of command. Besides these 
great subjects there are decorations of military 
trophies and allegorical figures, which seem to 
have been painted by some pupil of Vernet. 
These battles were first of all exhibited to the 
admiration of Paris in the various salons after 
their execution, and were then sent off to decorate 
Versailles. There are also, in the Gallery of 
French History, at Versailles, several others of 
his, such as the “‘ Battle of Bouvines ;” “ Charles 
X. reviewing the National. Guard ;” the “ Mar- 
shal St. Cyr,” and some others among those we 
have y named. In them the qualities of 
the artist are manifested more fall? we thi 
than in any others of his rr hey are 
of that energy, vivacity, daguerreotypic 
verity which ke displays. There 
is none of that pretension after “high art” 
which has inju the effect of some of his 
pictures. The rapidity of their execution too, 


scapes, portraits, he had a numerous collection), | 
and pend es were admitted. In 1826 he was 
admitted a member of the Institute, and in 1880 
was appointed Director of the Academy at 
Rome, so that the young man who could not-so 
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in general, was such, that the public had hardly 
finished reading the last news of the combats, 
when the artist, returned in many cases from 
witnessing the scenes, had p them on the 
canvass, and offered them to popular gaze. Yet 
the canvasses are in many cases of great extent, 
and often, the figures of life-size. But the artist 
rarely employs the model, painting mostly from 
memory, a faculty most astonishingly developed 
inhim. He generally also saves himself the 
trouble of preparing a smaller sketch to paint 
after, working out his subject at once in the 
definite size. Of course with more serious and 
elevated subjects, worked out in a more serious 
and elev spirit, such a system would not do. 
But for the style of subject and execution re- 
quired by Horace Vernet’s artistic organization, 
these careful preparations 
would not answer. They 
would only tend to diminish 
the sweeping passion of the 
fiery meiée, and freeze the swift 
impulsive rush of the attack or 
flight. Vernet has several 
times attempted Biblical sub- 
jects, but they have never suc- 
ceeded so well as to add an, 
thing to his fame as a 
painter. ‘‘ Judah and Tamar,” 
“Agar dismissed by Abra- 
ham,” “ Rebecca at the Foun- 
tain,” “Judith with the head 
of Holofernes,” “The Good 
Samaritan,”’ have rather served 
to illustrate Arab costume and 
manners (which he makes out 
to be the same as, or very 
similar to, those of old Bib- 
lical times), than to illustrate 
his own power in the higher 
range of art. In the midst of 
painting all these, Horace Ver- 
net has found time, which for 
him is the smallest requisite in 
painting, to produce an innu- 
merable mass of pictures for 
private galleries, or at the com- 
mand of various crowned 
heads; which, with many of 
those already mentioned, are 
well known all over Europe by 
engravings. “The Post of 
the Desert,” “The Prayer in 
the Desert,” “ The Lion Hunt 
in the Desert,” ‘Council of 
Arabs,” “ Episode of the Pest 
of Barcelona,” “The Breach 
of Constantine,” ‘“ Mazeppa,” 
and a host of others, together 
with landscapes, portraits, etc., 
have served both to multiply 
his works in the galleries of 
every country in Europe, and 
to make him one of the most 


a rere of living artists. His 
only daughter was married to 
Paul Delaroche, now deceased, 
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AMUSING NAVAL ANECDOTE. 
Shortly before the declaration of the war of 
1812, San Great Britain, Captain —— com- 
manded @ ship which sailed from the United 
States to Portsmouth, England, by the way of 
the West Indies. A number of British naval 


officers stationed at one of the West Indian 
Islands, had been ordered home, and took pas- 


sage in this ship. Conversation during the 
vo turned frequently upon 5 prospect of 


war between the two countries. “If,” said the 
English officers, “war should take place, we 
capture every ship in the American navy. 


To this 
ia of John Bull, the cap- 
tain simply replied, “Gentlemen, you may live 


to find ves disappointed.” This English 
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so that the celebrated line of 
who have borne his 
ily name, is destined to 
end with him. 3 


spirit of boasting was kept up during the entire 
feelings. They reached Portsmouth in ; 
but had only been in port a few weeks, when 
startling news arrived that Hull had taken the 
English frigate Guerriere, commanded by Ca 
tain Dacres. The day after the reception of 
news, the old captain purchased a white hat, 
small clothes, etc., and went to the navy yard 
which his passengers had been ordered. He 
found them grouped together talking over the 
serious news. “ d morning, gentlemen,” said 
he, “have you heard the news?” “O, yes, 
captain, we suppose you refer to the victory of 
Hull?” “ Not at gentlemen ; my news is 


that Hull has been broken by a court martial !” 
“Why, captain, you are not in earnest—what 
do you mean? e are astonished, indeed !”’ 
congress passed a resolution that if an American 
frigate did not take a British frigate in fifteen 
minutes, the commander should be cashi ; and 
you know it took Hull just seventeen minutes 
and a half to take the Guerriere!”” His audience 
dispersed as if the riot act had been read, 
mortified. As for the captain, he made it a rule 
to mount his white hat and shorts and call at the 
navy yard, as news of each successive victory of 
our gallant navy reached him, to co his 
former boasting 


English naval frien 
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The glorious springtime comes again, 
The April showers return, 

And with them come the anguished thoughts 
That in my heart will burn: 

Will burn and glow with whirling power, 
Until with sudden pain, 

I feel a void, an empty room— 
Where art thou, Ernest Vane? 


Three long, long years—the longest time 
My life has ever known— 

Have passed since last I saw thy face, 
And heard thy last earth-tone: 

Bince, mid the orchard’s leafless trees, 
We laid thee down to rest; 

And there I watched the earth-clods laid 
Upon thy coffined breast, 


That bright brown curl with death-damp wet, 
Still in my Bible pressed, 
Of thee is still a cherished trust, 
Since thou art with the blest. 
That leaf—thy own geranium tree 
With leaves was bright and green— 
Reminds me still of that bright past, 
And tells me what has been. 


Ah, could you leave me? Life has been 
A waste and desert drear, 

Bince I have lost the truest one 
My soul has loved so dear. 

Be still, sad heart! thy murmurs cease, 
For mid the ransomed blest 

He lives where none can trouble more, 
And weary souls can rest! 


> 


MY BOARDER. 


BY MARY A. KEABLES. 


Art the age of forty-five, I was left a widow. 
Fifty found me grayer, paler, more wrinkled and 
bent, less cheerful and hopeful, than when the 
coffin-lid was closed for the last time over 
Evered’s white face. At forty-five, I was tired 
of life; at fifty, I wished—nay, prayed for 
death. Do you ask me why? Simply because 
my aimless life had grown to be a burden almost 
too heavy to be borne. I was weary—I longed 
to lay it down, and rest—rest by Evered’s side, 
in the grave. 

I was comfortable enough—in my way. Al- 
though far from being wealthy, a competence 
was left me after my husband’s affairs were set- 
tled—a low, brown wooden farm-house a quarter 
of a mile from the villege—low and brown, to 
be sure, but nevertheless roomy and comfortable. 
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‘| A tenant occupying a part of it, carried on the | 
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farm ; while the rest, five large, well-furnished 
rooms, were left to me. 

Two room# infront were separated by a hall, 
a parlor and sitting-room ; the former opened 
inte a large spare bed-room, and the latter into a 
dining room, while the kitchen formed a wing 
beyond. In the sitting-room was my bed and 


library, a small round table upon which I break- 


fasted, and by which I read and sewed, two or 
three old-fashioned cane-seat chairs, an easy one 
in which I sat, a small coal stove,a neat dark 
rag carpet of my own making, chintz curtains, 
and a couple of plaster of Paris: figures upon a 
mantel-shelf each side the clock, completed the 
furnishing of the room. One of these figures 
was a Cupid, the other a Madonna. I was not a 
Catholic, and I but kept the little image for the 
sake of the one who gave it to me—poor little 


Why do I say poer little Madge? She is 
richer far than I, for, while I am roaming over 
the wide earth friendless and alone, she is wear- 
ing a diadem in heaven. But as I said, this 
Madonna was her gift, and for her sake, it seems 
almost like a link connecting me with the angels. 
A pretty tortoise-shell kitten that purred upon 
the broidered rug in front of the stove in the 
winter, and upon the window-sill in the sun long 
summer days, was my only companion. I 
wished for none other ; I wanted to be alone— 
ALONE! 


I wish I could forget those long, dreary, mis- 


| erable five years—those aimless, passionless five 


years, during which my life became so great a 
burden; but I cannot. They are stamped upen 
my heart as with a seal of fire ; they have burned 
down—down—into my very soul. Bid me fom 
get my early happiness! As well might I, as the 
living death I experienced during that time. 

As I said, fifty found me grayer, paler, more 
wrinkled and bent, less hopeful and cheerful, 
than at forty-five. And now for my story. 

“TI should think it would be pleasant for you 
to have a boarder—a young lady, for instance,” 
said my tenant’s wife, Mrs. Brown, to me one 
day. j 

She had found me sitting moody, dreamy, 
silent—watching the shadows as they played 
over the carpet, and up and down on the cheaply 
papered wall. 

“ Ah!” 

That was my only reply. I wished to- tel? 
Mrs. Brown I was capable of attending to my 
own business, but I did not. Sorrow, insteadof- 
making me better, had soured my whole disposi-~ 
tion. I believe I disliked the whole race of 


human beings, beeause of my own destiny; I do 
not know. 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Brown, turning the seam of 
the sock she was knitting, and ‘then looking 
straight into my face; “yes, I should think a 
boarder would be lots of company for you. 
Now you have your three meals a day just as 
regular as if there was half a dozen of yon, and 
any one, to see the sights of cakes and pies, and 
jellies and preserves, you everlastingly keep on 
hand, would think there ought to be more than 
one to eat them. But what makes you cook so 
much, Mrs. Ellison ?” 

I wanted again to tell. her I was capable of at- 
tending to my own business; but I did not. I 
simply replied, yawning : 

“QO, to pass away the time, Mrs. Brown!” 

“Lor sakes! to pass away the time? Why, 

knows that goes fast enough! or I 
guess you’d find it so, if you had an old man 
and four overgrown lads to make and. bake for. 
Sakes alive, if the days were three times as long, 
I shouldn’t complain, I’m sure !” 

Mrs. Brown paused, to bind off the heel of the 


three from the instep needle, and began again. 
_ “ Why don’t you, Mrs. Ellison?” 

What?” 

“Why don’t you take a boarder ?” 

“And why should I?” 

“For company. Aint you dreadful lone- 
some ?”’ 

“Lonesome!” Could that be the great mis- 
ery that I felt day after day, and week after 
week? Was I lonesome? No, that could not 
be. I did not wish for company, and so I told 
Mrs. Brown. 

“ Well, I couldn’t live that way no how, and 
it’s my opinion, Mrs. Ellison ’’—here she paused 
to narrow—“ it’s my opinion, Mrs. Ellison, you 
would feel better if you had some kind of com- 
pany. But you’re so particular, [suppose you’d 
be in an agony for fear the chairs would be set 
askew, or a speck of coal dropped on the zinc, or 
that there would be some little noise to disturb 
you. I guess if you hada husband and four 
overgrown lads, you’d get bravely over that— 
Ido!” 

There she was, again talking of her husband 
and overgrown boys! Hard working, unedu- 
cated, careworn, as was Mrs. Brown, how gladly 
would I have changed places with her, had that 
been possible! She had some one to love, some 
one to love her, something to care for, something 
to live for, while I had nothing! No, Evered 
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was dead ; and beneath the cold sod, long ago, 
was laid a sunny head, and white hands folded 
over a pulseless bosom. Lips that called me 
“mother” once, were dust now. J was alone! 

“ Good night, Mrs. Ellison,” said Mrs. Brown, 
having knit into the instep needle, and rolled up 
her work. “I suppose it’s no use to ask you to 
come in.and see me, but I thought I’d just run in 
and tell you about the shed, for husband says it 
leaks too bad for the cattle this fall, and he—” 

After my tenant’s wife had gone, I sat down 
again and watched the shadows. But I was not 
thinking of them; I was wondering if, after all, 
I was not lonesome, and if a boarder—a real 
nice, quiet lady boarder—could be tolerated or 
no. I wondered if another plate at the table 
(for the little round table was large enough for 
two) would not look more cheerful and home- 
like ; if another to help eat the delicacies with 
which it was overspread, would not give me more 
of an appetite for my own food ; if a face look- 
ing at me from across the table, a plain, pleas- 
ant, yet sober face—one neither too long nor too 
short, neither too round nor too narrow, too fair 
nor too dark—one neither ugly nor beautiful, but 
@ pleasant medium between the two—one framed 
in by dark, smooth, glossy braids of hair—one 
with curving brows, dark, hazel, or gray eyes, 
and a mouth neither too large, so as to be mascu- 
line, nor too small, to look old maidishly prim— 
could be tolerated! I found myself thus fram- 
ing, in my mind’s eye, my ideal boarder. Yes, 
I thought I could tolerate such an one— 


But then—she might love company ; she might 
want to do sundry little washings and ironings ; 
she might have « fashion of leaving her articles 
of wearing apparel upon the floor, or upon the 
chairs ; she might visit, and keep late hours ; she 
might meddle with my plaster of Paris figures, 


‘or want to keep back my chintz window-curtains 


that I studiously kept drawn close together; she 
might worry pussy, and consequently torment 
me. Even a young lady, my ideal as regarded 
looks, might do all this. 

No, I wouldn’t run the risk—what was the 
use? Mechanically I took up a city paper, one 
Thad received that morning, and as a strange 
fate would have it, my eye fell upon this notice : 

“Norrce.—Boarding in the country wished 
a ‘The locality of thie city, in a private fam- 

ily. ity must be healthy, and the char- 


acter of the fami le. Apply to 
box No. —, New vay 


Now there was mai in this advertise- 
ment that attracted my attention. In the first 
place, it was a young lady ; had it been a gentle- 
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stocking she was knitting, while I watched the 
shadows. Then she commenced taking up the 
1 side stitches, and counting; then she took off 
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man, I should have. passed it by without a 
thought. Moreover, I imagined this young lady 
must be without friends; else why did not they 
procure a boarding place for her, without resort- 
ing to this method? Secondly, she wished 
board. She could not be poor, or she would have 
desired a situation, no doubt, as governess, seam- 


stress, chambermaid or cook. She wished board, 


and no doubt was able to pay well for it. 
Thirdly, a private family, not a country board- 
ing-houwse. No doubt she wished for 
quiet, even as I did. She might be an orphan 
—yes, that was possible; she was no doubt in 
poor health, for the notice specified that the 
locality must be a healthy one; she was without 
doubt of unexceptionable character; else why 
was that pre-requisite necessary in the family 
of which she wished to form a member? Why? 
I thought I could not err in my conclusions ; the 
sequel of my story will prove their correctness 
or incorrectness. 

I went to the small drawer of my round table 
and took from it a sheet of old-fashioned letter 
paper, a pen, and a bottle of ink. I sat down 
and wrote, folded and enveloped my letter, and 
directed it to “ Box No. —, New York city.” 
After I had done this, I covered up the fire, for 
it was in late autumn, and went to bed. I had a 
strange dream; then I did not believe in dreams 
—bur—I—do—now! 

As I said, it was a strange dream of my imag- 
inary boarder. I cannot repeat it all. Had I 
believed in dreams, the next morning I should 
have burned the letter I had penned the night be- 
fore; as it was, I sent it to the post-office. 

I was quite busy for a day or two fixing up the 
spare bedroom for the reception of my intended 
’ boarder. The white curtains were looped back 
with rose-colored ribbon, the pictures were dusted, 
and the white counterpane I had kept packed 
away in a great oak chest, was spread upon the 
plump soft bed. 

Two days found all arranged, everything com- 
plete, and upon the third my boarder arrived. I 
was disappointed ! O, how far my ideal of a per- 
fect feminine boarder came from being realized! 
It was dusk when she arrived, and as she retired 
immediately to her room pleading fatigue, it was 
not until the next morning at breakfast that I 
had an opportunity of critically observing her. 

She was dressed in a plain dark green morning- 
dress, confined at the waist by aword and tassel, 
anda plain linen collar, with cuffs to match. 
She was of about the medium height, rather be- 
low than above it, ‘lair of a very light brown, 
wavy and clustering in short half curls around 
her white neck. Her complexion was very fair, 


with a delicate peach-bloom color in her cheeks 
and lips, her eyes very blue, and her teeth were 
even, pearly and beautiful. This was the lady, 
apparently not more than twenty years of age, 
who took a seat opposite me at the little round 
table that Saturday morning. 

The coffee was delicious, with its wealth of 
best double refined sugar and rich golden cream ; 
the steak was broiled to a turn; the muffins were 
light as time, yeast and eggs could make them ; 
everything was to my satisfaction—everything 
except that white beautiful face opposite me, 
with its calm, passionless expression, its soul, as 
it were, hid in the deep, fathomless starry eyes, 
which the golden lashes fringed. I half hated 
my boarder, she was so far from being my ideal. 

“Help yourself to the sugar and cream, 
Miss—” I paused. “What name shall I call 
you?” 

The expressionless face changed not a whit, but 
the voice was very rich and melodious. I seem 
to hear it now—I would that I could. 

“ You may call me Ruth.” 

“ Ruth what ?”’ 

“ Simply Ruth; that will designate me.” 

I felt angered and provoked; I could not help 
it. The hot blood rushed to my face, but I re- 
mained silent. 

“We may as well make what arrangements 
are necessary, Mrs. Ellison, this morning,” said 
the same rich voice. 

“ Very well,” I ; 

Then followed various little items not at all 
necessary to the development of our story— 
price of board, etc., ete. 

As time passed away, the mystery which sur- 
rounded my lady boarder did not diminish in the 
least. In all my endeavors to ascertain anything 
in regard to her former life, I met with most per- 
fect unsuccess; after she had breakfasted with 
me four-and-twenty times, I knew no more of her 
than on the first morning we sat down to our 
coffee and muffins together. My boarder was a 
myth. 

I did not like this; it troubled me. My mind, 
so long given up to a morbid inactivity, eagerly 
seized this mystery to work upon ; but the more I 
studied, the deeper was everything involved in 
obscurity. Only that she came from New York, 
was remarkable for her beauty, quietness and 
neatness—that was all I knew at the end of a 
month, and twice that length of time found me 
no wiser. 

She generally spent her time in reading or 
drawing—sometimes embroidering—for when the 
weather became severe, she sat with me in the 
breakfast-room, as I kept but one fire. In the 


morning, she always appeared in the same dark 
green wrapper; at eleven o’clock, this was ex- 
changed for a rich black silk, with heavily em- 
broidered collar and undersleeves. This was her 


toilet day after day, week after week. She never. 


went out into the village, made no acquaintances, 
and seemed to wish none. She paid me weekly 
in advance for her board, seldom spoke except to 
make some little business arrangements, or to 
remark concerning the weather—always quiet, 
calm, passionless. I judged by appearances 
then; I do not now. I did not know then how 
the gay smile, the merry laugh, the calm exte- 
rior, may hide the anguish that is gnawing at the 
héart-strings. As I said, I judged by appear- 
ances then ; Ido not now. 

It was afew nights before Christmas—a cold, 
blustering, tempestuous night. How the snow 
and sleet dashed against the windows, and the 
wind roared down the chimneys and whistled 
through the cracks of the old brown wooden 
house! But we did not feel it; the little stove 
was aglow with the bright coal flame, and the 
lamp cast a cheerful light throughout the cosy 
apartment, lighting up the pictures of the Cupid 
and Madonna upon the mantel-shelf, dancing up 
and down in fitful brightness and shadow upon 
the papered wall, while puss lay napping and 
purrimg upon the rug. Iwas busy with my sew- 
ing. Ruth had been reading, but had laid down 
her book and was gazing into the fire, her elbows 
upon her knees, and her face resting upon her 
white palms. I could not observe the expression 
of her countenance, for the short curls hid the 
features from my view; but I imagined it was 
calm, passionless, expressionless as usual. 

My eyes were dim. It was with difficulty, in 
the evening, that I could thread a needle. I had 
been making several unsuccessful attempts, when 
she observed me. 

“Allow me, Mrs. Ellison.” 

She took the needle, threaded it, and gave it 
back to me. 

I do not know why this little act of kindness 
should affect me, but it did. She stooped forward, 
and smoothed the glossy fur of my tortoise shell 
pussy. It might have been merely mechanical, 
it might have been otherwise ; I donot know. At 
any rate, I felt my heart soften towards her. I 
forgave her the fault of being beautiful, and 
thought more kindly of her than I had everdone 
before. 

Suddenly she turned towards me. I never 
shall forget the look upon her faee that struck a 
dumb terror to my heart. She drew her chair 
closer to mine, and laid her hand upon my arm. 
“I have something I want to say to you,” she 


said. Her voice was very deep, and it sounded 
as if her eyes must be full of tears ; yet they were 
not. 

what is it?” I asked, surprised. 

There was a pause. 

“IT think I can trust you,” she said, at length. 
“I think you have a kind heart—I am certain of 
it. You have seen trouble; I can read it more 
plainly in your face, than you can judge of my 
sorrow by mine.” 

She spoke rapidly, gazing meanwhile full into 
my face, while she still grasped my arm. 

“TI should not suppose you had ever known 
anything about trouble,” I said, scarcely know- 
ing what to reply, yet seeing that she evidently 
waited for an answer. 

“You judge by appearances—so does the 
world in general—so I did once, and I was de- 
ceived. Yes, I was deceived ; that is just what 
I want to talk with you about. And I think I 
can trust you, Mrs. Ellison, for you are neither a 
gossip nor a tale-bearer; you mind your own 
business, and, as I said, I am certain your heart 
is a kind one.” 

My heart was gradually softening towards my 
companion ; still she spoke rapidly, her hand had 
slid down from my shoulder to my wrist, which 
she clasped tightly. 

“I want to tell you a story,” she said, after a 
pause. “It is asimple story enough, too, but 
listen. I said it is a simple story, it is also one 
that will make you shudder, and understand why 
I do not now judge by appearances. At the age 
of sixteen I was left an orphan, and a man 
whom I shall call Archer Rivers was my legal 
guardian. This is all simple enough; you un- 
derstand this, do you not, Mrs. Ellison?” The 
grasp upon my wrist tightened. 

“ Yes,” I replied. 

“ Yes, that is simpleenough. Mr. Rivers was 
already forty years of age when I was sixteen. 
My father left me some thirty thousand dollars, 
which I was to come in possession of at the age of 
twenty-one. This, as I said, was left under the 
control of Mr. Rivers, who was a friend of my 
father, and in whom he had implicit confidence, 
as for my father’s sake of course I had; he was 
my guardian, I believed in his truth, in his hon- 
or, Mrs. Ellison.” 

I replied by an inclination of the head, and 
she continued : 

“Thad a loves, one whom my father had 
pledged me to, and one whom I loved with all 
my heart, and whom I truly believe loved me as 
devotedly in return. Let me call this lover's 
name Harry Merwin, there is no use in giving 
real names. As I said, we were engaged when 
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my father died. Six months or so afterwards 
Harry went to Europe to transact business for 
the firm of which he was a member, and upon 
his return we were to be married. Five years 
afterwards I received a letter, post-marked Liver- 
pool, in which I recognized Harry’s well-known 
hand. This letter stated that he was on the 
point of being married to a beautiful: London 
heiress, whose acquaintance he had formed some 
time previous. I did not kuow that the letter 
was a forgery ; I believed Harry was false to me, 
and in my first anger—for I was too proud to 
allow myself to grieve—I married a man of more 
than .wice my years, Archer Rivers, my guard- 
ian. You ask me why, Mrs. Ellison. I cannot 
tell you, I have wondered at it a thousand times, 
enough that I did so; and then my husband 
mockingly, tauntingly told me in a passion, one 
day, that he had but married me for my money, 
and that he himself had forged the letters that 
had led to my estrangement from my lover. He 
told me this and more; that he had intercepted 
letters from Harry, and had forged letters to him 
in my name. Then it was that in my anger I 
cursed Archer Rivers, my husband as he was, 
and threatened, despite my pride, to expose him 
to the world. 


“*Will you? he said, tauntingly. ‘ Will 
I see you doing it! Ha, 

“ That night I drank tea with him. I remem- 


ber of going to my room, that is all. Now I 
know that my tea was dragged. I knew no more 
until late the next day, when I awoke and found 
myself—can you guess where, Mrs. Ellison ?—in 
an insane asylum! I cannot tell you how the 
ensuing days passed, how I raved, how I cursed 
my destroyer, for so I termed my husband; 
those who heard me, said ‘poor thing,’ and 
passed on, and when I saw that nry ravings only 
convinced my keepers that I was insane, I be- 
came quiet, and gradually more liberty was 
allowed me. But although I was calm to all ap- 
pearance, as great a tempest as ever was raging 
in my breast ; now that I had learned of Harry 
Merwin’s faithfulness, all my old love for him 
returned, and with that love a hatred, even 
loathing for the man who had deceived me, and 
wrecked all my earthly happiness. One day 
with several other visitors who came to see the 
asylum and its inmates, I recognized Fanny 
Merwin, an old schoolmate, and Harry’s sister. 
She was a determined, resolute girl, of about my 
own age, and as lovely and affectionate as she 
was determined and resolute; when she with her 
companions entered the room, or cell, where I 
was confined, she did not at first recognize me, 


bat when she did, she came up tome with a 
pitying expression upon her countenance, and 
giving me her hand, said kindly : 

“*T am sorry to see you here, Rath !’ 

“« But I am not crazy, Fanny,’ I said. 

“ She looked incredulous. 

“*T am not, he put me here because he feared 
I would make known his villany, because that I 
knew of the letters he had forged, and of how 
he—’ 

“ The party passed on, but Fanny remained ; 
she sat down beside me, and I told her all. She 
believed me, I know she did. I saw hope in her 
great brown eyes. 

“* Ts there not any way I can escape, Fanny ?” 
I asked, almost in despair. 

“She looked around, the door was locked, 
and the warden, and the rest of the party, were 
in a different part of the building. 

“«] will save you,’ she said. ‘Here—’ 

“Tt was but the work of a moment for her to 
take off her bonnet and shawl, and her black 
silk dress, the very one I am wearing now, Mrs. 
Ellison, and beckoned me to exchange my 
clothes for hers. I obeyed as if in a dream, 
scarcely knowing what I did. 

“ «Tt is nearly dusk,’ she said, ‘our height is 
similar, and with proper care on your part, you 
will not be discovered.’ 

“* And you?’ I asked. 

“*T will remain here in your place. I hardly 
think they will keep me long, for the utmost 
stretch of imagination could not make me out a 
lunatic.’ She laughed lightly as she said this. 
‘You may write a note to Harry if you will, so 
he need not be uneasy on my account—be very 
careful, here is a purse, it contains money enough 
to last you for a while—now good-by.’ 

“Just then the party was heard approaching, 
the warden gave a hasty glance around, thought 
all was right, and I passed out with the rest. 
To the few questions asked me, I replied briefly, 
and in a few moments I was outside the asylum 
walls, free! Once in the city, I found a retired 
boarding-house, and the next day advertised for 
a home in the country; you answered it, and I 
am here.” 

She was calm and passionless no longer, the 
eyes that were fixed upon mine were soft and 
blue no more, but glowed like coals of fire; the 
grasp she maintained upon my arm pained me, 
but I had not the power to escape from it. 

“Do you hearme? Do you understand me, 
Mrs. Ellison?” she said, at length, in the same 
hurried, excited tone she had used during her 
entire story. “If you do, answer me truly, do 
you net pity 


“I do, indeed, my poor young lady,” I an- 
ewered, for she waited for a reply. 

“T thought you.would, I knew you had a kind 
heart, but there is more that I want to say to you 
—hark! I thought I heard footsteps coming up 
the path ; but perhaps it is nothing but the wind. 
As I said, there is more to tell you. To-night I 
saw two horsemen pass by here to the village, 
one of them was one of the officers of the asy- 
lum, the other—” She paused, and then said 
in a voice hoarse from fear and passion, “My 
husband!” 

She loosened her grasp from my arm, and 
leaned her head upon .her hands and cried. I 


pitied her from my heart, for I could not doubt- 


her story. She arose and walked two or three 
times across the room, then came and sat down 
beside me again. 

“What can I do? What can I do, Mrs. 
Ellison? Where shall I go? They are even 
now on my track, and if they find me—” She 
shivered. O, how white her face was! How 
her eyes burned with that fire of intense anguish ! 
“If they find me I had rather die !” 

“No, no, they shall not, my poor child,” I 
said, tenderly ; I.hought if she had lived, the 
little one who gave up her sweet young life years 
«go, if she had lived she would have been very 
nearly the age of this poor young creature who 
had come to me in her trouble—for her sake, I 
thought, for her sake I would protect this child 
of sorrow as far as possible. 

She threw herself at my feet, and pressed her 
lips to my withered hands. 

“Thank you, may the good Lord repay you a 
thousand fold!” she said. 

“You are welcome to all the good I can do 
for you,” I replied. 

It was late in the evening, she did not say 
much more, but bade me good-night, and went 
to her room. After she had gone, I stirred up 
the fire, and sat down again and looked into the 
blaze. I do not know what I was thinking 
about, I cannot remember, but in a few moments 
I was startled by the slamming of the picket 
gate, and the sound of approaching footsteps. I 
held my head to one side and listened, the foot- 
steps were close to my door, and the next mo- 
ment a loud rap startled me. I went to the 
door. T'wo gentlemen stood upon thesteps. In 
a@ moment it all flashed into my mind, that these 
were the pursuers of my hapless young boarder, 
nor was I mistaken. My resolution was at once 
fixed. 


“ Yes, Mrs. Ellison.” 

“T have,” I replied. 

“ From the city ?” he asked. 

“From the city I believe,” I answered. 

Can we see her?” asked the elder of the two 
gentlemen, whom I fancied was poor Ruth’s 
lawful husband. ‘ 

“I don’t know, I replied, she has gone to her 
room, and I suppose is asleep, can’t you call in 
the morning, gentlemen *” 

They held a little low consultation together, 
then the elder one said : : 
“I should prefer to see her to-night ; here is a 
card with my address, please give it to her and 

tell her I am in haste.” 

Linvited them into the little sitting-room, asked 
them to be seated, and glanced carelessly at the 
card. The address was “ Harry Merwin, New 
York City.” In a moment I could see through 
the plot by which they thought to entrap the 
poor girl. I put the card into my pocket, and 
replenished the fire, remarking on the severity of 
the weather. After I had trimmed the light I 
asked the gentlemen to make themselves at 
home, and then went outtofind Ruth. She was 
not yet asleep, and had heard the entrance of our 
visitors. I gave her the card, and briefly de- 
scribed the gentlemen. She was very pale, but 
she did not tremble. 

“JT will save you if I can, Ruth,” I said, 
“but there is no time to lose, and you must see 
these men.” 

“ Then all will be lost! No, no, let me hide 
an ” 

“That will never do. Suspicion would be 
aroused, and a strict search inatituted ; besides, 
such a procedure would cause a great noise and 
confusion, and I couldn’t bear it. There is a 
safer, a better way than this.” 

“ How 

» She listened eagerly, while I hastily unfolded 
my plan, and when I had concluded, said : 

“ Heaven bless you, Mrs. Ellison !” 

I went to a chest and took from it several ar- 
ticles ; one was a plain, old-fashioned lustre 
dress, a white neck-kerchief, a wig of long black 
hair, one Evered had bought for me in the city 
when my hair began to turn gray, but which I 
did not choose to wear, a pair of green specta- 
cles, and a snuff box, 

“ There,” I said, “beas quick as possible.” 
“ What did the young lady say?” anxiously 
questioned the elder gentleman, as I entered the 
“That she will be in in a few minutes,” I replied. 
The elder gentleman looked knowingly at the 


younger, and said, significantly : 
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| “ Ellison,” suggested the other gentleman. .——__—_—_- 


“ You see I wasn’t mistaken.” 

“T see, I see,” was the reply. 

“How long has this lady boarded with you, 
madam *” asked the elder gentleman. 


“ About two months, I believe.” 
“Just so, just so.” Another significant look, 
exchanged. 


“ Have you noticed nothing peculiar in her 
actions since she has been here?” asked the 
younger of the two gentlemen. 

* Indeed, I couldn’t say,” I said, cautiously. 

Another look was exchanged, a look that be- 
tokened their satisfaction at having, no doubt, 
achieved the object of their search. 

I stirred the fire and filled the lamps, not be- 
eause the fire was not sufficiently brisk, or the 
lamps anywise in need of trimming, bat to occu- 
py the time, and hide the emotions I feared 
would betray me if I remained quiet. The two 
gentlemen talked together in a low tone of voice ; 
all I could distinguish was now and then, “I 
thought so,”. “ Traced her better than I thought 
we could,” ete. 

Never in my life before did I strive to mask 
my feelings as I did then. I think I succeeded, 
no doubt better than I would have done had the 
strangers taken particular notice of me. Every 
moment seemed to me an hour, and almost an 
age seemed to have passed when the door 
opened and Ruth entered. 

Knowing as I did the identity of my boarder, 
it was with difficulty I could restrain myself from 
an exclamation of surprise at her changed ap- 
pearance. She curtesied very low as she entered, 
and said, in a squeaking, precise tone : 

“What do the gentlemen wish with me ?”’ 

The wig of black hair which was combed low 
down over the forehead, the green spectacles, the 
old-fashioned black lustre dress, the white, 

Quaker kerchief, folded precisely and evenly 
across the bosom, and the snuff box which she 
produced and tapped ina practiced way, deceived 
the gentlemen entirely ; they stared at her for a 
moment, which observing, she said in the same 
precise tone: ‘‘ How can I serve you, gentlemen?” 

“ J—I beg pardon, madam,” said the elder of 
the two, “ but we are mistaken—we were misin- 
formed—that is to say——we heard a young lady 
boarded here—not that either, exactly—beg your 
pardon, not but what you.are young, but—but— 
I— If you are ready we will go, Mr. Erving ; 
sorry we disturbed you, ladies, very sorry! 
Good-night, ladies, good-night !” 

I lighted them out of the hall, heard the picket 
gate slam as they passed out, then I went back 
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“Is the danger over, do you think, Mrs. 

Ellison ?” 

I told her “yes,” and bade her go to bed, and 

forget all about it. After atime she retired to 

her room, and I sat down alone to my musings. 
Had I done right? I asked myself the question, 

and I need not say my conscience acquitted me. 

The next morning Mrs. Brown, my tenant’s 

wife, came in to see me. Among other things, 

she asked me if I had heard of the accident in 

the village the night before. Ruth was sitting 

opposite me at the table, for we were just 

breakfasting. 

“What kind of an accident?” I asked, care- 

lessly. I was not thinking particularly of what 

she said, and only made that reply mechanically. 

“ A man thrown from his horse and killed—a 
rather oldish gentleman—so my old man was 
saying. It was about ten o’clock; he and 
another gentleman were jus: stopping at the 
tavern, when the creaking of the sign skeered 
this man’s horse, and it jumped and threw him ; 
his head struck upon the pavement—he never 
spoke afterwards.” 

Ruth’s face was very white. “Do you know 
his name ?” she asked. js 

“La, yes, child, it was kind of singular, so I 
remembered it. My old man said it was Rivers, 
leastwise, that’s what the gentleman said that 
was with him; they was a trying to hunt up a 
crazy woman that had escaped from the asylum 
—poor man!” 

And thus it was, at length Ruth Rivers was 
free! There is no need of my being very par- 
ticular in describing what followed; how Ruth 
went back to the city, and how she and her old 
lover became lovers once mere. Enough that it 
is a few days before Christmas, just a year from 
the time Ruth told me her sad story, and before 
me lies a dainty envelope, and therein a wedding 
card, upon which are the names, “ Ruth Rivers 
—Harry Merwin.” 

A pleasant letter accompanies this card, short, 
to be sure, but sweet enough to make up for that, 
and thus the note runs: 


“You must be sure and come, Mrs. Ellison, 
the twenty-fifth, remember. I am very sure I 
couldn’t be married without seeing you again, to 

nally thank you for what you have done 
to how happy lam. I 

send the age u on the twenty- 
fourth, so come without fail. Truly yours 


“Rora IVERS. 
“Mas. Evuison.” 
I shall go to Ruth’s wedding. May her sec- 


into the sitting-room. Ruth sat by the fire pale 
and trembling. 


ond marriage prove happier than her first is my 
prayer. 


MY BOARDER. 
| 


THE THREE FISHERMEN. | 


Three fishers went sailing out into the west— 
Out into the west as the sun went down, 
Each thought of the woman who loved him the best, 
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soft color upon her cheeks betraying the quick 
pulsations of her heart. 
“ What do you mean, father?” she asked, at 


“TI saw him last night. He offered to help 
me—save me, if—” 


An# the children stood watching them out of the town ; “ If what, father ?”’ 


For men must work, and women must weep, 
And there's little to earn, and many to keep, 
Though the harbor-bar be moaning. 


Three wives sat up in the light-house tower, 
And trimmed the lamps as the sun went down, 


* If I would give you to him.” 

The words came hurriedly from Mr. Warren’s 
lips, as if he feared that if he deliberated, he 
should not be able to utter them at all. As they 


And they looked at the squall, and they looked at the fell on his daughter’s ear, she started to her feet, 


shower, 
And the rack it came rolling up, ragged and brown ; 
But men must work, and women must weep, 
Though the storms be sudden and waters deep, 
And the harbor-bar be moaning. 


Three corpses lay out on the shining sands, 
In the morning gleam as the tide went down, 
And the women are watching and wringing their hands, 
For those that will never come back to the town; 
For men must work, and women must weep— 
And the sooner it ’s over the sooner to sleep, 
And good-by to the bar and its moaning. 


“MAY WARREN'S SACRIFICE. 


BY GEORGIE C. LYMAN. 


“ My last hope-rests in you, May.” 

“In me, father ?” 

May Warren made answer in a tone of surprise, 
raising her sad, anxious eyes to her father’s face. 

As if her gaze discomposed him, Mr. Warren 
turned his head, and his glance wandered rest- 
lessly around the apartment. He was an old 
man, with a tall, spare figure, and thin, gray 
hair, and sat in an arm-chair, by a table covered 
with papers, while his pretty daughter, May, sat 
beside him on an ottoman. She repeated her 
words : 

“In me, father ?” 

“Yes,” he replied, starting from a moment’s 
abstraction. “ Do you remember Colonel Leigh- 
ton, daughter ?” 

“Colonel Leighton? An old man with a 
heavy beard, partly gray, and pleasant blue 
eyes. He dined with us a few weeks ago. Yes, 
I remember him, father.” 

“Not so very old, May. Not as old as I am, 
and one of the finest men living. He is wealthy, 
very wealthy, too.” 

He met his daughter’s questioning gaze fully 
now, as if he wished her to read something in his 
face. She kept her dark eyes fixed searchingly 
upon his countenance, the ebb and flow.of the 


pushing back her heavy hair from her pale face, 
in a bewildered sort of way, as if she were half- 
stunned. 
“Marry me, father? Colonel Leighton?’ she 
cried, in a low tone. 
Mr. Warren took her hand, and drew her 
down to her seat again. f 
“May, Colonel Leighton will be a good hus- 
band to you. I have known him from boyhood, 
and understand perfectly his character and prin- 
ciples. He loves you—will be kind to you, and 
strive in every way to make you happy. And 
more—and more, May: he will save me from 

He paused, but his child, with her face bowed 
upon her hands, made no reply—nor stirred. 
The mate distress that her attitude betokened 
was not unnoticed by him. 
“I do not force you to this, May, remember. 
the matter is left to your own choice. But you 
know what my wish is ; what the alternative will 
be if you do not accept the offer.” 
She knew only too well. Fully she realized 
how absolutely necessary the luxuries to which 
her father had been accustomed were to him. 
Absolute loss of possession did not seem the 
most dreadful thing in the world to her, but she 
knew what a wreck it would make of him. In 
her youth and strength the future would still be 
bright and full of hope to her, but how could he, 
with his aged frame, and burden of sixty years, 
commence life anew. The hopeful thought that 
she could work for him and supply him with his 
accustomed comforts, afforded her but a moment’s 
comfort. To him, with his stubborn, aristocratic 
ideas, this would be the most severe trial of all ; 
his delicately reared, petted child laboring for 
his support. He would never be reconciled to 
it. That was no alternative, she saw at a glance. 
Then witha desperate effort to think calmly, she 
recalled the form of Colonel Leighton. She re- 
membered his bowed head and silvered beard, 
his dark, deeply furrowed face, and fifty years. 
She could get no further. A younger face, with 
merry, azure-hued eyes, and tossing, sunny hair, 
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sprang up in strong contrast. Stretching out 
her hands to her father, as if for pity, she cried 
out: “I cannot—O, father—I cannot 

The old man sank back with a groan. 

“ Lost—then Lam lost !” he eried, shuddering. 
There were no reproaches, only those bitter 
words and that despairing attitade. White and 
tearless she sat at his feet, the agony of her heart 
written on her face. The wild, desperate thought 
that the sacrifice was possible, occurred to her. 

“ Father, dear father !’” 

He raised his head, whitened with the frosts 
.of his sixty winters, and looked at her with a 
gleam of hope in his sunken eyes. She crept 
into his arms as she had done when a child, and 
laid her soft cheek against his wrinkled brow. 

“ You know that [ love you, father,’”’ she said. 
“Tcan never remember you as kitid, tender 
and forbearing with me. r heart has been 
my home all my life. I will work, beg, suffer 
for you—-I will die for you—O, how willingly, 
if need be—but that—O, father, you do not know 
what it is that you ask !’’ 

He did not speak, but a moan broke uncon- 
trollably from his lips, as he rested hig head up- 
on her'shoulder. The struggle in her heart sent 
dark, shadowy waves across her face. Could 
she—could she ¢ 

“ Father,” she whispered, hurriedly. “Let me 
go now. iva see you again, answer ye 
morrow.” And she left him. 

He could not see her face in the gathering 
darkness, only a glimpse of something white, but 
he felt the quivering of her lips as she bent to 
kiss him, and reached out his arms to embrace 
her, but she was gone. 

“ Heaven pity me!” The words came like a 
wail from her lips. She was alone in her cham- 
ber, flung prostrate upon a low couch, with her 
face hid in the cushions. The sound of the 
rustling foliage of the garden, and the chirping of 
the insects, came in through the open window 
with the damp, evening breeze, and the pale light 
of the rising moon filled the room with a soft ra- 
diance, but she was unconscious of everything 
but her misery. The house was so quiet that 
fhe. sound of a footfall crossing the hall below 
fell upon her ear, and aroused her to a momen- 
tary interest. heard a door open, the library 
door, and then a voice uttered a few words of 
common-place greeting. She remembered it 
well, and sprang to her feet with a desperate, 
insane thought of flight. But the door closed, 
the house was still again, and she was calmer. 

She crossed the room listlessly and drew back 
the curtain of the window. The scene without 


was beautiful. The white moonlight lay broadly 


on the garden, turning to silver the tops of the 
trees, and making the little lake beyond look 
like a great, white pearl. Gazing earnestly 
downwards she saw a tall, shadowy figure stand- 
‘ing beneath the shade of the oldelm. With a 
low ery she sprang from the room, and a moment 
after stood beside her lover. 

“ Come at last, my treasure,” cried Mark Win- 
chester, folding her in his arms. She remained 
leaning passively against his breast, while he 
pressed passionate kisses upon her forehead, 
‘cheeks and lips.. 

“Why have you made me wait so long, dax- 
ling ?”’ he said, softly, and taking both her slender 
hands in one of his, he carried them to his lips. 
“ Why how cold you are—how you tremble!” 
he continued, as she clung to him. “ What is 
the matter, May ?” 

“I waited because I dreaded to meet you, 
Mark.’”’ 

“Why? What do you mean?” 

And brokenly through her tears and sobs she 
told him all. He did not speak or stir while she 
was talking, and when she had finished there was 
a long silence. She lacked courage to say more, 
he would not ask. She repeated the last words : 
“And to-morrow I must give him my answer.” 
Still he did not speak. 

She looked up at him. In the dim light she 
could see his rigid, agonized face, white lips and 
gleaming eyes. She stole her arms about his 
neck and drew his forehead down to her lips. 

“Speak to me, Mark; say that you do not 
blame me.” 

He knew then that she had decided, and what 
that decision was. 

“ And you will leave me, May, and marry that 
old man?” 

“ Heaven pity me, Mark, for I shall. I will 
become his wife, and I will be true and faithful 
to him, for he will be kind to me. You will 
hear of me thus, and when you do, remember 
my words, Mark, that you have my heart.” 

“I will remember, May. God help us both, 
for I shall never forget you. They shall bury 
me with this upon my heart.” And he drew a 
tress of-soft, brown hair from his bosom. 

For a moment more—one little, precious mo- 
ment—he held her against his heart, and then 
kissed her, put her gently from him,and was gone. 

For a moment she stood alone under the trees, 
with clasped hands and face upraised to the quiet 
sky, and then she turned and walked silently 
towards the house. A light from*the library 


window streamed down on her, and as she looked 
up, she saw the shadow of a bowed, human 
figure fall across tho curtain. 
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“Father, you are saved,” she murmured. 

A hand was laid suddenly on her arm, and she 
etarted with a low cry. 

“Good evening, Miss May,” said Colonel 
Leighton. “I have been seeking you.” 

She bowed, and stood silently before him with 
a calm, downcast face. 

“T have been talking with your father,” he con- 
tinued, carelessly palling a rose from a bush 
near them. “ He tells me that you have prom- 
ised to think of my proposal and let us know 
what your decision is, to-morrow. Is there any- 
thing I can say which will influence you to form 
your conclusion in my favor?” 

“ You cannot say anything which will influence 
me in the least, Colonel Leighton. As my 
father has said, you shall have my answer to- 
morrow.” 

He glanced up at the young face, so sad in its 
calm dignity, and then looked down at his fin- 
gers again, which were busied in tearing to 
pieces the blossom he held, and allowing the 
crimson petals to fall at his feet, as if they were 
fragments of the heart he was breaking. In the 
long silence that followed she glanced up at him 
once with the thought of flinging herself upon 
his merey by giving him her confidence, but the 
stern expression of his face repelled her. 

“Miss May,” he said, suddenly, “you are 
averse to this marriage.” 

His tone aided in rendering his words an as- 
sertion. She was startled, but replied quietly : 

“Do you think so?” 

“T must be blind if I would think otherwise,” 
he continued, with sudden energy. “May War- 
ren, do you know that you hate me? That you 
would die rather than become my wife, were it 
not for your father’s sake?” 

Before she realized what she was doing, the 
monosyllable “ yes,” slipped from her lips. 

“ And in doing this, do you realize how you 
would wrong us both *” 

She was silent. 

“Tt shall never be. I will never call you my 
wife, knowing that you do not love me—that 
your heart is not in my keeping. I will not tell 
you of my hopes, how I have dreamed thaf my 
last days would be my happiest ones, it would 
not interest you. Now I have only to say that 
you are as free as if I had never seen your sweet 
face.” 

He paused for a reply, but she made none. 
Bewildered by her position, she did not know 
what to say: 

“I know that I have only myself to reproach,” 
he went on. “My motive in offering your father 
my assistance was a purely selfish one. The con- 
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sequences are justupon me. I had no thouglit — 
of the long years during which he had been my 
true and faithful friend, but cruelly took advan- 
tage of his position to gain my own ends. Yes, 
it is ‘ust upon me.” 

There was a bitterness in his tone, a despon- 
dency in his attitude, that greatly changed his 
accustomed, dignified composure of manner. 
Half unconscious of what she did, only sensible 
of the pity she felt for him, the young girl put 
her hand upon his arm and said, softly : 

“Forgive me.” 

“ Forgive me, rather, my child,” he said, gently, 
taking the little hand in one of his, “for the 
misery I have caused you. I should have known 
that our paths in life could never be one. But 
good night, I will not detain you.” 

She did not s from him as he bent down 
to kiss her , with his last words. He 
stepped aside to allow her free passage to the 
house, but she did not move. 

“ You are thinking of your father,” he said. 
“ Do not be distressed on his account. Remem- 
ber me in your prayers to-night, and sleep sweetly. 
It is all Lask.” 

He did not wait to hear her fervent “God bless 
you!” or witness her burst of joyful tears, but 
quickly left her. 

The morning sunshine streamed broadly into 
the apartment of old Mr. Warren, where he lay 
in the heavy sleep of physical and mental ex, 
haustion. The forenoon was far advanced when 
a servant roused him, informing him that Colonel 
Leighton waited in the library. Making a hasty . 
toilet, the old man left his chamber and went to 
meet his friend. The gentlemen met cordially, 
and Colonel Leighton immediately requested that 
May might be sent for. They waited but a few 
minutes before the door swung noiselessly open, 
and, wearing a fleecy, white morning robe, the 
young girl. entered. At a motion from her 
father she seated herself upon a low seat at his 
feet, and then glanced up with a confiding smile 
at Colonel Leighton, who stood leaning against 
the mantel, with an expression of face half sad, 
half admiring. 

“ We are waiting for your answer, May,” said 
Mr. Warren, quietly. 

“I will leave the matter entirely at Colonel 
Leighton’s disposal,” she replied. 

The old man glanced perplexedly from her to 
his friend. Colonel Leighton stepped forward. 

“ My old friend, James Warren,” he said. “I 
met your daughter last night, and talked with 
her. I discovered with what feelings she re- 
garded a marriage with me, and cannot allow the 
sacrifice she would make for your sake. I will 
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never marry her—she is free. And now I 
have your pardon to ask for the unmanly way 
in which I have taken advantage of your embar- 
rassment, and came so near destroying the hap- 
piness of your child. Every power of mine shall 
be exerted to its utmost to relieve you, and all 
the reward I ask is, the knowledge that you and 
May do not despise me. Nay, nay, no thanks. 
I deserve rather to be scorned for the part I have 
acted. But I have one favor to ask, old friend. 
Will you allow me to choose a husband for your 
daughter?” 

* You have my full and freo permission,” re- 
plied Mr. Warren, smiling through his tears. 
“ But I hope you will be more successful in your 
choice than I have been.” 

“Never fear,” said the colonel, with a glance 
at May.’ Flinging open a door that led to another 
apartment, he called, “ Now, my boy,” and Mark 
Winchester sprang into the room. 

“ Behold your future son-in-law,” said Colonel 
Leighton. And ere the old man could compre- 
hend the scene, the young couple knelt for his 
blessing. But at a motion from his friend he 


gave it willingly, and never were a happier 


party. 
Through the interposition of his friend, Mr. 
Warren was saved from ruin, and his daughter 
made happy. When May that morning asked 
for a solution to the problem of his knowledge of 
Mark, he replied: “I did not wait half an hour 
in the garden to no purpose, little one.” And 
she understood that he had overheard her con- 
- versation with her lover. Through his influence 
Mark’s talents as an artist became known to the 
world, and when a few years after he became a 
popular painter, and a wealthy man, he had a 
little son named Edwin Leighton Winchester. 
What other proof of the young people’s gratitude 
‘could he wish # 
THE STOMACH AND ITS CRAVINGS. 
In the diseases produced by bad food, such as 
scorbutic dysentery and diarrhoea, the patient’s 
stomach often craves for, and digests things, some 
of which certainly would be laid down in no 
dietary that ever was invented for the sick, and 
especially for such sick, These are-fruit, pickles, 
jams, gingerbread, fat ot ham, or of bacon, suet, 
cheese, butter, milk. These cases I have seen, 
not by ones, nor by tens, but by hundreds. And 
the patient’s stomach was right, and the book 


OER The articles craved for in these 
cases, might have been principally arranged un- 
der the two heads of fat and vegetable acids. 
There is often a marked difference between men 
and women in this matter of sick Wo- 


Where’s the child that does not understand tears? 


TOPSY ANDI. 


BY AGNES D. MERWIN. 


“ Wet, Belle, child, I suppose my wilful little 
pet must have her own way; she always does 
make her father say ‘ yes,’ when he ought to say 
‘no,’ so away with you, madcap.” 

I needed no second bidding—wild girl that I 
‘was—but making a mock curtsey to my grave 
sire, I danced off through the long hall, ran up 
stairs, and in a few minutes came down equipped 
for my ride. 

Little Topsy was as wild a pony as was known 
for many a mile round—and as pretty too ; jet 
black, with a long, wavy mane and a large, 
spirited eye. I had been lotting on having a 
ride with her many a day, bat my father and 
brothers had always exclaimed against such a 
proceeding. But this morning I had commenced 
the siege with the determination to have my will, 
and had proved the truth of the old proverb by 
gaining it. I had not so easily, however, over- 
come the objections of my staid brother Mike, a 
most obstinate young man, by the way, who 
never would let even me (whom évery one else 
thought at liberty to do as I pleased) get the 
better of his reason and judgment. 

This same brother of mine, with a will that . 
seemed determined as my own, was the first per- 
son I met oh descending from the “ upper re- 
gions.” Placing himself directly in my way, he 
commenced the attack with, “‘ Now, Belle !” 

“ Well, Mike.”- 

With great dignity. ‘ What do you mean by 
risking your neck on that wild pony, that no- 
body but I can ride, when you never were on 
horseback but twice before in your life ?” 

“Well, Michael, I shall be glad to give you 
the information you desire. I’m going because I 
want a good time, and Topsy, if she is named 
rightly, will like one too.” 

“Yes, Belle, I don’t doubt she’ll have a nice 
time, but I protest—” 

What his protestation would have been was 
involved in mystery—he was interrupted by find- 
ing my hand over his mouth. 

“No use protesting, Mike—Topsy and I are 
wilful this morning, so please content yourself.” 

As I spoke these audacious words, I stood on 
the middle steps of a flight of stairs. Mike re- 
tained the dignified attitude and countenance he 
had chosen, and never moved an inch. Seeing 
his determination, I made a low bow, and with 
one bound reached the hall door. Another, and 
I stood beside my brother Joe in the yard, who 
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was putting the last touch to the equipments of 
my “ bonnie steed.” Joe looked up at my father, 
who was leaning on his axe, with a glance of 
suppressed fun, 

“ Well, child,” said the latter, “after such a 
leap as that, I think Topsy will not endanger 


. you much if she does leap a few stone-walls.” 


“ Belle,” said Joe, “didn’t you say you were 
going through Burton Forest?” 

Yes,” 

“You know they say it is haunted, even in 
the daytime ?” 

I sprang to the saddle before he could help me. 

“Never fear, Joe, Topsy and I are not ac- 
quainted with any goblins, and I shan’t have you 
to introduce them; so I think they wont trouble 
us any.” 

So saying I dashed off. Topsy seemed bent 
on good behaviour. She trotted on quite soberly 
for some time, but not satisfied with this, I urged 
her to go faster. She quickened her pace to a 
canter. All this was very well, but Topsy knew 
she had me all to herself now, and she had her 
ideas of a good time as well as myself. More- 
over Topsy felt her dignity slighted that I had 
not shown more timidity in her presence. She 
turned her head round to me, and there was a 
sly expression in her eye I didn’t quite like. It 
was quite convenient for her purpose that there 
happened to be a stone in the way which she 
could pretend to be frightened at—quite so. 

She did not fail to take advantage of it, and I 
found myself dashing through Barton Forest at 
an alarming rate. But if Topsy thought she 
could get rid of me so easily, .she found herself 
mistaken. I was not at all pleased with the idea 
of having her leave me in such a gloomy place, 
for I was certain I should have a fit of the blues 
if she did. I could not stop her by entreaties or 
checks; so becoming very affectionate, I threw 
my arms around her neck, thinking she would be 
pleased with my confiding disposition, and deign 
to accommodate her pace to my desires. But 
Topsy was too bright for me. She was alike 
immovable to threats, entreaties, or caresses. 
The trees went by me like so many locomotives, 
and Topsy was evidently determined they should 
not exceed her in speed. But whatever was the 
cause of her hurry, and however desirous she 
was of arriving at the place of her destination 
(of which she had left me in blissful ignorance), 
disappointment was her fate. 

Just as I had concluded to abandon myself to 
my fortune, and began to think that fortune was 
to “go all day and to go all night,” Topsy and 


_ I were astonished by coming to a sudden halt— 


the cause of which was a hand placed upon her 
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bridle. Notwithstanding the extreme obstinacy 
I had displayed in clinging so tenaciously to her 
before, Topsy’s wishes were now fulfilled, in one 
respect at least. The violence of the shock I 
received in the suddenness of our interruption, 
threw me from my saddle. I found myself all 
at once seated in the midst of a mud-puddle, and 
picking myself up in haste, I left one shoe in the 
mire. My riding-cap falling off also, took my 
comb with it, and enhanced the elegance of my 
position. The skirt of my dress was also literally 
covered with mud. The first thing I noticed 
was Topsy, who stood looking at me with an 
expression which was certainly very exultant, 
axd I verily believe to this day, that she was 
very grateful to the person who stayed her course 
for my overthrow. 

From Topsy, my eye fell on the person who 
had dared to place himself before that wilful an- 
imal. If I had been nervous, timid, or super- 
stitious, I should have fainted, or shown some 
other equally sensible signs of feeling at the 
sight that met my eye. As it was, my only sen- 
sations were those of surprise,—then amuse- 
ment, at the ludicrousness of the scene. Before 
me, or rather before Topsy, stood a tall figure 
wrapped in a long black robe, fastened so as to 
conceil the lower part of its face, with its hat 
drawn closely down over its forehead, and to 
complete the mystification of its appearance, a 
black veil of crape fell from under its hat upon 
its shoulders. Standing directly in my path, in 
the midst of a dark wood, it was silent. Per- 
haps it thought that silence might awe me - into 
fear. But this being (whether ghost, goblin, or 
conjuror, I did not comprehend) certainly foand 
itself totally mistaken. We were an odd assem- 
blage—a girl, a pony, and a ghost, in the middle 
of a mud-puddle ! 

. But politeness compelled me to acknowledze 
my gratitude (I don’t mean for my full) to this 
person, whether man or goblin, as my preserver. 
But how should I address him? Would it be 
polite to call him a ghost? Now I didn’t believe 
in ghosts, as I have before stated. But what this 
nondescript biped before me was, was entirely 
beyond my comprehension. But it would not 
do to stand eyeing him in that suspicious way 
any longer, so I made a desperate effort. 

“Mr. Ghost,” I commenced, but there I 
stopped ; for the figure moved quickly but noise- 
lessly towards me, and I felt its eye fixed steadily 
on me, I didn’t mean to have been a bit fright- 
ened—but my heart would begin to beat quite 
fast just then. “Mr. Ghost,” commenced I. 
Suddenly I felt a cold hand placed on mine. It 
—this ghost, goblin, or whatever you may call it, 
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stood so near me I could have felt its hot breath 
—only ghosts are not supposed to have any. 
But I was fully determined, that come what 
would, not all the ghosts in ghostdom, nor all 
the goblins in the misty land of goblins, should 
frighten me—and whatever were the state of 
Topsy’s nerves, she. never would “fess” that 
she had the least idea of the meaning of the 
word “frighten’ at that moment. I drew my 
hand resolutely away from his ghostship, with a 
polite bow: “Excuse me, Mr. Ghost,” said I, 
“ but you are really too cold to shake hands with 
comfortably.” 

' The goblin moved a little nearer, ita cold hand 
seized mine again, its sable robe touched my 
dress—tall, grim, dark, it stood beside me in its 
immovable silence. I stepped back a little, and 
endeavored to release my hand, but vainly. Was 
it in human nature that I should stand utterly 
fearless in that lonely forest with that nameless 
thing beside me ? 

I felt a dim, chilly horror creeping over me, a 
dizziness seized my dizzy head, and for the first 
time in my life, I realized the power of fear. 

Reader, Belle Graham the dauntless, nearly 
lost her right to her title then. But, kind reader, 
did you ever hear of a ghost who had a cold ? 
Alas! alas! for the fallen romance of my ad- 
venture! While grim Horror placed her mask 
upon my brow, my ear was greeted hy a tremen 
dous sneeze! Now we may well imagine that 
the damp air of ghostdom might give any in- 
habitant in it a cold—but this sneeze was by no 
means a ghost-like sneeze—not at all sepulchral, 
bat a real, bona jide, lusty sneeze. I lifted my 
eyes suddenly to its face, and leaned eagerly for- 
ward, Then the old wood echoed a great shout 
of laughter, and as I pulled off cap and veil from 
the head of my brother Mike, I sprang upon the 
back of Topsy, saying : 

“Belle Graham is still the dauntless, Mike, 
and the ghosts must in future feel that they are 


completely foiled !” 
COMMERCE. 

Commerce is the teacher of civilization. 
Threads of thought, lessons of human advance- 
ment aud human policy are spun at cotton-mills, 
and shipped to instruct and civilize the heathen. 
With a cotton shirt, the native Indian enrobes 
himself with lessons, although for a time he may 
have no knowledge of their influence. The cot- 
ton tree—we speuk it not irreverently—might be 
cultivated as the Tree of Knowledge—Jerrold. 


A SIMILE. 
The rainbow tints, how beauteous they, 
And yet how transient is their stay! 
Awhile the varied colors bright 
Remain, then vanish from our sight. 
Thus joys dissolve; be sure 
true joys endure.—E. Hr. 


DIAMOND CUTTING DIAMOND. 

Signor Dandipi was. a refagee li 
in London, but his’ precise 
was a secret which several of his creditors strove 
in vain to discover, The signor picked up a 
living by translating documents from foreign 
] for different houses in the city. One 
day a letter arrived, addressed to the signor at one 
of these houses, stating that if he would call on 
the next ‘Thursday at two o'clock, at the office 
of Smith & Co., solicitors, they would be 
to arrange with him about a translation whic 
would probably bring him in a pretty consider- 
able sum. “The signor was in a dilemma. The 
ptetty considerable sum would be most accept- 
able, of course, but then he had a strong objec- 
tion to throwing himself in the way of unknown 
solicitors. However, at the time appointed, a 
foreign-looking individual presented himself at 
the office of Messrs. Smith, and handed in the 
letter addressed by that highly-respectable firm to 
Signor Dandini. “1 have received this letter,” 
said he, with a strong German accent. “ Ah, to 
be sure, said the principal, “Signor Dandini ?” 
The foreign-looking individual bowed. “Ah, 
my dear sir,” continued Smith, smiling, “the 
fact is, I am sorry to have been compelled to 
have recourse to a little stratagem, but not know- 
ing your address, we had no other means of get- 
ting at you—I have to serve you with this writ,” 
The foreigner did not seem in the ieast surpri 
He answered—“ Hah, yes, mien dear sir. But 
we had recourse to one little stratagem too. I 
am not Dandini. I am one friend of his. He- 
afraid this—so asked me to and see 
about your letter. Good morning, mein dear sir. 

Herald. 


> 


GIRLS, DON’T DO IT. 


In “ Advice to Young Women” occurs the 
following: ‘ There is a practice quite prevalent 
among young ladies of the present day, which 
we are old-fashioned enough to consider very 
improper. We allude to giving daguerreotypes 
of themselves to young men who are merely ac- 
quaintances. e consider it indelicate in the 
highest degree. We are astonished that any 
young girl should sell herself as cheap as this. 

ith an accepted lover, it is of course all right. 
Even in this case, the likeness should be returned, 
if the engagement should by any misunderstand- 
ing cease. If this little paragraph should meet 
the eye of any girl about to give her daguer- 
reotype to any gentleman acquaintance, let her 
know that the remarks made by young men when 
together, concerning what is on her part a piece 
of ignorance or imprudence, would, if she heard 
them, cause her cheeks to crimson with anger 
and shame. ‘ Were it a sister of ours,’ we have 
often said, with a flashing eye—‘ were it a sister 
of ours!’ But that not being the case, we give 
this advice to anybody’s sister who needs it, most 
anxiously desiring that she should at all times 


preserve her digmty and self-respect. 


A person who will borrow money of you with- 
out promptly repaying it, would, if he had a 
hance. 


e your money without the 


of repaying it. 


The Trial of Ruth Linly’s Life. 


BY DELIA 8. CARLETON. 


Yes, she loved him. She realized it for the 
first time in her life, as she stood before him that 
bright May morning, holding her white hands 
clasped in his, and feeling the tender gaze of his 
hazel eyes upon her face. She had known him 
so long, and her intercourse with him had been 
so intimate, that the idea of analyzing her feelings 
towards him, and defining their exact relation- 
ship to each other, had never occurred to her. 
But looking deep into her own heart, she found 
that a strong and perfect love for Richard Vane 
had found a place there, and flourished as happily 
as violets in a May soil. The consciousness of 
this brought a soft flush to her cheek, and the 
heavily-fringed lids of her eyes drooped slowly. 

“Look up, Ruth—speak to me!” cried her 
companion, impetuously. ‘Tell me that you 
love me—that you will be my wife !” 

His wife! How her heart thrilled, as he ut- 
tered the words! Those strong, protecting arms 
always around her, that faithful breast evermore 
her resting-place, that noble heart devoted to her 
happiness! It was very sweet to think of, and a 
tremulous smile of pleasure flickered about her 
lips, but the next instant her whole face was 
shadowed by a thought so intensely sorrowful as 
to quench the light in her soft. brown eyes, and 
curve to an expression of grief the ripe redness 
of her lips. She put her hands before her face, 
and shrank from him. A picture of her child- 
life appeared before oer—a drunken father, a 
heart-broken mother, herself shrinking in pas- 
sionate shame from the pitying gaze of strangers. 
Her mother’s last words, ‘‘ God save you from 
such a fate as mine has been !’’ rang in her ears. 
And then she could remember, only too plainly, 
the painful death of her parents, and her adoption 
by arich aunt. And since. Her cheek flushed, 
and tears sprang to her soft eyes, as she remem- 
bered the indignities that had been heaped upon 
her ever since. Taunting words, insults and 
slights had been her daily portion for the last five 
years. The face of her lover clouded as he 
watched her : 

“Dear Ruth,” he said, at last, “what is the 
matter? If you do not love me, tell me so. 
Your pale face distresses me.” 

She looked up. “ Richard, I do love you. 


My prayer is, that you may sometime realize how 
well; but while you raise the wine-cup to your 
lips, I can never be your wife.” 

“ Ruth, dear child!” 
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He stood looking at her in amazement. 
“Why, Ruth?!” he cried, “ what do you fear?” 
* You would not.ask that question, Richard, 
if your childhood had been like mine.” , 

“But you do not think I will ever become a 
drunkard ?” he said, surprisedly. “You have 
more faith in me than to believe that?” 

For a moment she was silent. Then shesaid, 
simply and firmly : 

“T cannot trust my happiness in your keeping, 
Richard, while you drink wine.” 

He regarded her for a moment with an ex- 
pression of surprise and annoyance, but the calm 
gaze of the eyes she lifted to his face, disarmed 
him of his anger, and he said : 

“T do not see how you can reasonably enter- 
tain this idea, Ruth, as regards me. You have 
never seen me affected by wine in your life, 
and—” 

He did not finish the sentence, for she sudden- 
ly grasped his arm, and cried : . 

“ Look, look !—a year ago he drank no more 
than you do.” 

Staggering through the heavy mud of the 
road which the window overlooked, was a young 
man. His dark hair fell in tangled masses about 
his unshaven, haggard face, and the eyes, once 
beautiful, shone out from beneath them wild and 
bloodshot. His intemperance had not yet re- 
duced him to apparent poverty, but the splashes 
of mud upon his neat dress made the sight 
more pitiful than if he had been clothed in rags, 
Reeling and staggering he forced his way, while 
the lovers observed him. Ruth’s eyes were filled 
with compassionate tears, and Richard looked 
pale and shocked. 

“Good heavens!” he cried, “ George Allen!” 

Ruth put out her hands to him. 

“O, Richard, Richard!—take the lesson 
home !” 

With sudden, characteristic impulsiveness, he 
said, in a low, awed tone : 

“I will never allow a drop of intoxicating 
liquor to pass my lips again, God helping me!” 

“* Bless you, bless you, Richard! Now I can 
trust you.” And she wept out her heart’s full- 
ness upon his shoulder. 

Strengthened by her love, she met patiently 
the tirade of her aunt, when that good lady dis- 
covered that it was her poor niece and not her 
dashing eldest daughter that Richard Vane 
wanted. But their schemes had failed, and they 
were forced to console themselves as best they 
might. Ruth and Richard were quietly married, 
and left immediately for their home, in the su- 
burbs of a neighboring city. And how happy 


and contented they were! Nothing could have 


been more charming than the rooms of the pret- 
ty cottage, after they had been arranged by Ruth’s 
own hand ; and how pretty she looked tripping 
through them in her neat home-dress. Whata 
jewel of a wife she proved! What capital din- 
ners she would invent, and with what dainty 
grace preside at them ;—how perfect was every 
arrangement of the little house over which she 
held control. When Richard came home from 
the office, weary with his day’s work, he was 
always sure of a cheerful welcome. He could 
see the flutter of her white dress among the 
shrubbery far down the road, as she waited for 
him at the gate of the little garden. Then, the 
long, quiet evenings, so full of heartfelt happi- 
ness. Yes, the present was very bright, and 
Ruth, trusting in her husband’s word, never 
dreamed of change. 

Richard came home one evening moody and 
out of temper. Distressed and grieved, Ruth 
sought for the cause. In answer to her gentle 
inquiries, he replied that he had joined a sailing- 
party that morning, had been upon the water all 
day, and was tired. She waited upon him at 
supper, noting his flushed face and want of ap- 
petite. He retired immediately upon rising from 
the table, and when she sought her chamber a 
few hours after, he lay in a heavy sleep. 

Not a word of the evening’s occurrence was ut- 
tered the next morning, but when Ruth kissed him 
good-by at the hall-door, after breakfast, she 
looked searchingly into hiseyes. His lids drooped 
quickly, and he hurried away. Over her sewing 
that day, Rath shed many bitter tears. But it 
all seemed like a troubled dream that night when 
he came home as usual, and sat down to his sup- 
per pleasant and cheerful, and Ruth grew hope- 
’ fal again, and dismissed the fears that had tor- 
mented her all day. 

Summer passed away, and Thanksgiving day 
came. The young couple were invited to spend 
the day at Richard’s father’s house. Ruth giving 
up the plan of having a quiet dinner at home, 
which would have been her choice, yielded to her 
husband’s wishes and accompanied him thither. 
But she received a siock that blanched her lips 
and cheeks white as ashes, on perceiving that at 
the dinner-table, Richard drank wine with his 
companion. Quietly she bowed her head, and 
none knew of the terrible pang at her heart. 

When at home she spoke to him gently of his 
broken vow. With alook of annoyance he an- 


swer «! her lightly, and tried to waive the subject. 
Earnestly and tenderly she tried to rouse him to 
a sense of his danger, but without effect. None 
but herself and a pitying God knew of the ago- 
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prayers she put upin his behalf. It became no. 
uncommon thing for him to return at night with 
his breath tainted by something stronger than 
wine. The evenings that had once been so 
pleasantly spent, finally became periods of dis- 
tress—Ruth bent silently over her sewing, fash- 
ioning dainty. garments — and Richard lying 
moodily silent, or asleep upon the sofa. 

One night she waited for him long past the 
usual hour. The clock struck seven, eight, nine, 
ten, eleven, succéssively, but he did not come, 
and she paced the floor in painful suspense, lis- 
tening with a heavily beating heart to every sound. 
At last she heard the clang of the garden gate, as 
it closed, and then heavy, uneven steps upon the 
walk. Terrified and pale, she waited till the par- 
lor door was flung open, and her husband entered, 
and flung himself into a chair, unable to stand 
steadily. 

“Get me some supper,” he said, roughly ; 
“and don’t stand there, looking as white as a 
sheet. What are you staring at, Ruth?” 

“ O, Richard !” 

He gained his feet and staggered towards 
her. 
“ Why don’t you mind me ?” he asked, angrily. 
“Do youhear?” And he grasped her arm. 

In her agony she endeavored frantically to 
free herself, but with sudden rage, he struck her 
down, and blows from his clenched hand fell 
upon her defenceless form. With sudden, des- 
perate strength, she escaped from him, and 
screaming wildly fled. Down the long road she 
ran, aud away over the fields and meadows, 
neither knowing nor caring whither she went. 
She grew dizzy at last, and fell heayily, nor 
knew anything more, until she opened her eyes 
in a chamber, where she lay upon a bed, with a 
kind-faced woman and a physician beside her. 
It was only for an instant that she realized her 
situation, for she grew delirious, and called wildly 
for her,husband. At last they placed the light 
form of a little babe in her arms, and after a 
moment’s hesitation, she clasped it close to her 
breast, and closed her eyes peacefully. When - 
she opened them again the infant was gone, and 
she could not know that it rested, waxen and 
still, upon its little coffin bed. 

For days she lay passively quiet upon her pil- 
lows, her dark eyes wandering restlessly about 
the apartment, but speaking to noone. But she 
was carefully nursed, and gradually grew stronger 
and better, and one morning asked where she 
was. The good woman who attended her, told 
her kindly that she was at the house of Farmer 
Ward, and that they had found her, in the gray 


nized tears she shed for him in secret, or of the 


light of early morning, lying like one dead, at 
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their gate, and had taken her in and nursed her, 
in their godlike charity, nor asked who she was 
nor whither she came. And Ruth, gently de- 
taining the kind hand that smoothed her hair, 
laid her cheek softly upon it, with a caressing 
motion, while her grateful tears moistened the 
brown fingers. Then she asked for her baby, 
and as gently as possible, good Mrs. Ward told 
her that it was dead—that it had never breathed. 
A spasm of pain crossed her face, ere she hid it 
for‘an instant, but the next moment she mur- 
mured: “God's will be done—it is better so.” 
And thinking it right, she gave her kind nurse 
and hostess her confidence, and the good woman 
wept with her. 

“TI can never go back to him,” Ruth said, 
firmly, as she finished her story. “And now 
will you help me to find a way in which I can 
support myself 

Mrs. Ward, her kind heart filled with sympa- 
thy for her pale, young guest, took the matter 
in hand, and by the time Ruth was able to travel, 
she had procured her a situation as teacher, in a 
small town a few imiles distant. With the good 
woman’s assistance, she went thither, and com- 
menced her new life. She met with trials at 


first, but she found friends, and made herself a 
home among them. Her scholars grew to love 
her devotegly, and gradually her life became 


comparatively peaceful and easy. Seeing daily 
her sweet, cheerful face, none dreamed of the 
passionate tears she shed in the still darkness of 
night, over her ruined hopes, or how she grieved 
over a little blossom that had been plucked from 
her baby’s grave and sent her. 

She was sitting alone in her chamber, some 
two years after her entrance into the place, and 
busied with her sewing, when the door was 
opened and her landlady entered. 

“Miss Linly,” said the the good woman. 

(Ruth had taken her maiden name.) “I wish 
you would put down that sewing and take g little 
rest. You have worked on it steadily all day. 
What in the world is it?” 
* “A frock for Widow Halden’s little boy,” 
replied Ruth, holding it up. “I amindeed very 
tired, but must work a while longer, for it is to 
be Willie’s birthday present, and I must carry 
it to him in the morning.” 

“ Well, I wouldn’t kill myself ’pears to me,” 
said little Mrs. Hall, energetically. ‘ Come, put 
it away, and I will help you finish it in the 
morning. I want you to go to the lecture with 
husband and me, this evening.” 

After some inducement Ruth was persuaded 
to put her work aside, and accompany the kind 


people who had sought her pleasure. Half an 
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hour afterwards they entered the hall, which was 
densely crowded. When she was seated, Ruth 
looked around. Everybody appeared very much 
excited and animated, and from the throng rose 
the murmur of hundreds of veices. 

** Who was the lecturer? Why were the peo- 
ple so excited ?” she wonderingly asked of her 
companions. 

“The speaker was a very popular temper- 
ance lecturer. Vane was his name,” Mr. 
Hall replied, and then turned away to speak to a 
friend. Ruth turned deathly white, while her 
heart bounded wildly. She did not dare to 
think. The lights danced before her eyes, and 
her brain whirled giddily. She felt, for she 
could not raise her eyes, that two figures were 
advancing to the front of the platform, and then 
she heard the voice of an old resident of the 
place, a clergyman, introducing the speaker to 
the audience. 

“ Mr. Richard Vane.” 

She heard those words, and those only. To 
her the hall suddenly became dark, and she sank 
back heavily in her seat. No one noticed her, 
for the clear, fine tones of the speaker suddenly 
broke the silence, and the great crowd was as 
still as if in a death trance. When she realized 
her situation, again, the hall was quite still. The 
lecturer had ceased speaking, and stood erect 
upon the platform, before the worshipping crowd, 
while all around her were the faces of weeping 
men and women. She rose from her seat and 
tottered dizzily forward. 

Richard Vane looked up suddenly, with a 
thrilling heart. Beside him, and before the won- 
dering throng of people, stood a slender figure 
with pale, upraised face. Amdinstant more, and 
he opened his arms, and sobbing, Ruth flang 
herself upon her husband’s breast. 

For a moment the astonished crowd was silent, 
but when they comprehended the scene, they 
burst into a round of cheers that made the build- 
ing tremble. Suddenly an aged clergyman with 
flowing white hair, stepped forward, and when 
the people stayed their huz: as, he laid his trem- 
bling hands upon the bowvd heads of the re- 
united couple, and said, solemnly : : 

“Those whom God has joined together, let 
not wine put asunder.” 


And never in the suppliant sigh, 
Poured forth to Him who rules the sk 
Shall my own name be breathed on h 

And remembered 
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| “Farewell! but never from my heart 
4 | dreams 8 depart, 
rp Thou shalt not be forgot. 
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TO OARRIEZ. 


BY ADELE. 


I ask for thee a gem more rare 

Than those in famed Golconda’s mine ; 
°Tis not to sparkle in thy hair, 

Or on thy stainless breast to shine. 
Ab, no, ’tis not for outward show, 

This precious jewel I would crave; 
It is to keep thy spirit pure, 

And from all inward ill te save! 


A mother’s is the purest love 
The human heart can ever know; 
May she be spared to shield thy youth, 


Within the path that Jesus trod: 
O, mayst thou feel the matchless power 
Of Jesus’ love—beloved of God! 


> 
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THE MAGISTRATE’S DAUGHTER. 


BY HARRY HAREWOOD LEECH. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE CABIN ON THE HEATH. 


Tue wind moaned dismally over Wildmoss 
Heath — moaningly, wailingly, scattering the 
loose leaves about among the tangled gorse, and 
then sending them in fantastic clouds over the 
dreary common. It was alonely spot right there, 
with but few of the paths beaten which led among 
the prickly shrubs unevenly winding to the little 
hamlet but dimly seen beyond, nestling upon the 
side of the hill; and one unacquainted with the 
paths, where frequenfly the tangled grasses had 
grown over them, would have found much diffi- 
culty in reaching Woodheath, as the village be- 
yond was called. 

As far as the eye could reach upon this lonely 
common, a picture of strange desolation met the 
view, perhaps the more noticeable from the fact 
of the cosy village being directly in sight, with 
its busy sounds carried directly over the moor as 
evening closed and the lights began to flash 
forth from more than one of the hillside cottages, 
over the thousand acres of flat lowlands lying 
contiguous to the village, with their level surface 
eovered with scrub brush, tangled vines, and 
crisp gorse. 

There was but one building upon the whole of 
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Wildmoss Heath, and that could scarcely be 
dignified by that name. It was a cabin, only 
one story high, and built in a hollow of the 
Heath ; its roof was thatched with straw, moss, 
and a singular combination of twigs and dried 
brash, while upon each side of this primitive 
structure were erected sheds, were scarcely 
in better condition than theif more imposing 
companion, and which now shook and trembled 
as the force of the wind took them, as it reached 
their frail sides with its gathéring strength, and 
made. them totter, as though about to fall. 

Old “ Boss ” Cranmere, as he was called, lived 
here with his aged wife, and we must now intro- 
duce the reader to them, as they sat before the 
fire in their hovel, and give some notice’ of their 
curious lives and history ; that is, as much as we 
know of it, bat which we can promise is in the 
the main co . 

Old Boss Cranmere had not always inhabited 
this desolate looking cottage, nor had he always 
lived on the dreary heath, but there had been a 
time when he was young and strong and hope- 
fal, although it would be difficult to find any 
relics of either his youth or strength or hope, 
as he sat doubled up before the blazing twigs, 
uttering querulous complaints to the bent crone, 
his wife, at his side. There had been a time 
when old “ Boss ”. Cranmere was “ Richard Cran- 
mere, Superintendent of Woodheath Factory,” 
—but O, that was so-long ago, it is bewildering 
to think of it. There had been atime when his 
wife was blooming and fair, and proud as the 
superintendent’s wife, when she stiffened out 
her neat gingham gown and shook her brown 
curls archly, as the secretary of the corporation 
came “all the way up fro’ Lun’non” to look 
after the accounts and moneys—but that, too, was 
so many years agone that we almost question 
if the dame herself could recollect it now. 

Ah well! sorrow and misfortune will follow 
the best of us through this life, and to be sure, 
Richard Cranmere and his wife had their share, 
and had Richard been one of those tough, strong- 
willed creatures, who seem to pluck up more 
courage as troubles thicken around them, who 
knows but what he might have been “ Boss” 
Cranmere at the factory at Woodheath, instead 
of a shivering old man, nursing his thin shanks 
and abusisg his “gude wife” before the fire- 
place in this hovel on Wildmoss Heath? But 
Dick was not able to cope with his troubles, es- 
pecially when he was accused of using some of 
phe factory’s money by that secretary who 
everybody said was a “snivelling sneak,” and 
who believed it was only done because Dame 
Cranmere would always box his ears and tell 


May God this priceless boon bestow! 
She ’il teach thy footsteps e’er to tread 


he husband when the aforesaid sneak attempted 

to kiss her. However, Dick received notice to 

appear at the corporation’s office in London, 

and although he made things straight about the 

money, his troubles upset him so, that he tried 

to forget them in a way that many a better.soul 
has tried before now—that was, by frequenting the 
village beer-shofit little too often. The conse- 
quence was that Dick Cranmere was discharged 
from his situation, and went rapidly down hill 
from bad to worse. And. it was doubly hard 
now, for their two children, a boy and a girl, 
had to be taken care of. 

It would be useless to follow step by step 
Dick’s downfall. It was but the history which, 
alas, we are all acquainted with—first, misfortune, 
then rum, then ruin/—and notwithstanding his 
poor wife slaved to keep things from going to 

_ pieces, and to clothe her poor little Rob and 
Kitty comfortably and decently, things did go to 
pieces after all, and Rob and Kitty went in rags. 
First, Boss worked in the mill, then he hired 
out for a year in the uplands, then he cut down 
wood, then went to join fishing, and some said 
smuggling parties on the coast, and at last, as 
the “childer ” grew up, Rob, a remarkably hand- 
some, dark-browed lad, and Kitty, a blithesome, 
golden-haired little witch, the Boss had sunk so 
low that none would employ him, and he be- 
came a vagrant and a wanderer. Alas! what a 
fearful power one man has to drag a whole fam- 
ily into wretchedness. 

Bui the worst blow of all was yet to fall. Yes, 
the worst. When Rob Cranmere was about 
fourteen years of age, he ran away from his 
home of sorrow and strife, and shipped. Noth- 
ing had been heard of him from that time, and 
the old man seemed to sink deeper and deeper 
into the dark gulf of misery, and his wife be- 
came a sorrowing, stricken woman. Their sole 
comfort now was their daughter; we might al- 
most say their sole support; and as each summer 
passed over the head of Kitty Cranmere, she be- 
came more beautiful; but. as it seemed, the sole 
link which. bound them to the earth, or to the 
slightest of earth’s blessings was to be severed. 
So it happened that when their daughter reached 
the age of sixteen, and was beautiful as an angel, 
—yes, and might have been the angel to have 
reclaimed her parents from the sins and weak- 
nesses of the dark past, she fled from her home 
with an itinerant player, a man of notorious bad 
character, and she was lost—lost to them forever. 

It was five years this very night, since their 
daughter had fled from Woodheatb, and as each ‘ 
year passed, old Boss Cranmere got deeper and 
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deeper into the quagmire of trouble and poverty, 


until now the hovel on the heath was their home, 
and what coarse food they ate was hardly earned 
by what assistance old Cranmere could render 
the fishermen upon the coast, which was distant 
about two miles. Upon this dismal autumn eve- 

ning the unfortunate couple had broken their 

loaf of common brown bread and supped their 

allowance of goat’s milk, and were huddled close- 

ly by the fire, which shed but a feeble glow of 
light over the ricketty table in the room, and the 

rough stools upon which they were seated—Boss 

and his wife—theig, poorly clad forms shivering 

once in a while, as the strong, searching blast 

found entrance in a hundred chinks of the crazy 

old hut. 

The old man seemed to be lost in thought, and 
passed his bony, skinny hands in an agitated, 
nervous way over his haggard features and 
across the stubbled gray beard which had been 
allowed to grow upon his face; and his wife 
rocked back and forth before the fire, sighing 
fretfully, and drawing an, old worn pea-jacket 
tightly around her narrow shoulders. At last 
Boss spoke—his voice was cracked and husky : 

“ Know’st what day ’tis, an’ noight, ole wo- 
man ?” he asked. 

“Nay, Oi doant, nor care. One day’s as bad’s 
anither wi’ us. Oi kenna tak toime to reckon 
our trubble by t’? munth, nor t’ hour,” was the 
reply, in a complaining tone. 

“Nay, nay, ole woman, thee wouldst , na’ be 
sulky if, ye reckon 'tis five years gone this 
moanin’, windy noight, when Kitty left us—” 

“ Ah, Kitty—Kitty |” sobbed the old woman, 
rocking herself more, violently, and the tears 
trickling down her wasted, wrinkled features. 
Ah ! ’tis a very sad sight to see the aged weeping, 
for we all feel powerless to comfort such grief. 

“ Kitty! Kitty!” murmured the old man, in 
woful accents, as he gazed steadily into the fire. 

“ Five years this noight! Ah, Kitty, Kitty, 
darlin’, ye’ve broke yer poor.mither’s heart !’’ 

“What a comfort to ha’ her wi’ us now,” so- 
liloquized Boss, as if not hearing What his wife 
was saying. 

“ She’ll ne’er cum back t’? Woodheath, Richard, 
ne’er. Yedruv her awa’ wi’ yer blows an’ drunk- 
en curses, an’ it sarved ye roight that she fled 
awa’—it sarved ye roight.” And the wife poured 
out her plaint bitterly to the old man. He did 
not resent it now in words, he seemed to feel how — 
true was her accusation ; but when she spoke the 
last syllable, he put forth his bony hand and laid 
it upon her lap, and said, in a broken voice : 

“ Doan’t, doan’t, wife. God knows Oi’ve been 
a curse foriver, an’ cramped yer gude workin’ 
hands, an’ ’bittered yer ole loife, an’ may-be, 
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may-be sent the boy—Rob--awa’ to his death, 
bat doan’t say her ft 

And he gulped the last syllable out while his 
voice was choked with sobs. Poor Boss, those 
tears must have washed out many of your crimes 
in the sight of merciful Heaven! But the mo- 
ment his tears began to flow, his wife pressed his 
hard hands within her own, and she wept more 
freely to think her hard, bitter words had given 
her “ole mon” pain. And while thus they 
were consoling each other, and those tears of 
penitence were flowing, the old man whispered 
to his wife : 

“If this ole body was only young agin.” 

And she sighed deeply. “ Yes, daddy, only 
young agin.” 

And how many, looking through the dark 
years of a misspent life, utter in agony of soul, 
“Only young again! Only young again !” 

The wind was g mournfully as ever, the 
dry chips and twigs were sent like miniature bat- 
tering-rams against the sides of the little cabin, 
and in the lull the heavy surging and dull roaring 
of the sea could be heard from afar. The old 
couple sat there before the dying embers, nursing 
in fancy all the thoughts which sweetly clustered 
around their straying daughter, picturing her as 
she was in her blithesome, happy childhood, her 
glowing, blushing, dangerous maidenhood—when 
her beauty met the eye of him who allured her 
from her home, if not of plenty and happiness, 
at least of honor. Every little expression of 
hers, her bright, saucy words, merry laugh and 
springing step was well remembered—ah, so well 
remembered! It was not strange they spoke not. 

The wind swept over Wildmoss Heath with 
greater fury, and seemed to meet midway a tem- 
pest gale from the sea, which hurled it back 
again to surge and sigh and break in a dirge-like 
chorus around the cabin of Boss Cranmere, and 
when it lulled it only seemed to gather strength 
and sweep around the hut with the whirl and 
sound of mighty demons. It was a dreadful 
night ; but the occupants of the eabin, immersed 
as they were in their deep grief, did not seem to 
hear the mighty troubled, sighs ; but soon they 
would be brought to a recollection of the storm. 
For during a lull, when one of those brief delays 
and calmness occurs in gales, which is to be suc- 
ceeded by the fury of the gathering wind, there 
came a wailing, beseeching cry from out the 
depths of the storm to Boss Cranmere and his 
wife, as they sat there in the rapidly dimming 
light—a cry which seemed to come from a hu- 
man being in great distress, piercing in its an- 
guish, despairing in its energy, as though a last 
effort should be made to procure help for the dying. 


As quickly as though youthful blood still 
bounded in their veins, Boss and his wife rose 
up from their places when they heard that ery. 
They instinctively looked at each other, and the 
woman’s hand was clasped more tightly im the 
man’s horny palm, listening eagerly for that 
sound, that startling cry to be again uttered, but 
the wind sobbed on, its cadences were broken, 
but no cry of a perishing soul was heard. 

, “ Didst hear the voice, wife ?” asked Boss. 

“ Plain as I see thee, daddy, but it could na’ 
ha’ been—” 

“It wur Kitty’s cry, wife, or her sperret ha’ 
called to us, but Oi wull gwa out and scour ¢’ 
heath a bit,” interrupted the old man, solemnly, 
as he strode towards the door. 

He reached the door, but scarcely had he 
touched the wooden latch, ere the force of the 
wind drove it back against the rude partition 
with a bang, and the same cry near at hand 
saluted the twain. But the cry was-feeble, and 
seemed struggling to gasp forth its wail above 
the rushing wind. In a moment Boss was out in 
the darkness. It had now begun to rain, and he 
was soon lost to the old woman, who stood pale 
and trembling in the doorway, but she sunk 
down to the floor almost fainting, as Boss Cran- 
mere dragged a form into the cabin and up to 
the fireplace. But no sooner had the old woman 
gazed upon the dripping figure, with the long, 
golden hair hanging in a dank mass over her 
face, and beheld the thin features so well known, 
than she almost shrieked : 

“ Kitty, my chile! O, Kitty!’ And threw 
her old arms around the fainting form. 

But there was a feeble cry, an infant’s voice, 
from beneath the old cloak enyeloping her, and 
the poor young mother could only gasp : 

“ Fayther !”—than she swooned exhausted on 
the floor of Boss Cranmere’s cabin. 


CHAPTER IL. 
THE CRUEL MAGISTRATE. 

Tue spacious mansion of Mr. Hugh Hard- 
castle was situated in the most elegant part of 
Woodheath, and Mr. Hugh Hardcastle himself 
was considered the most wealthy gentleman in all 
those parts, but candor compels us to state that 
the real character of Mr. Hugh Hardcastle, Gen- 
tleman and Magistrate, was a compound of 
meanness, pomposity and petty arrogance. He 
was overbearing in his habits, and having sprung 
from a very low station in life, was of course very 
proud, and held up his head above the old gentry 
of the uplands, whose families were centuries 
old. He, supposing with a plebeian’s weakness, 


that pounds, shillings and pence were the only 
criteria by which real excellence should be 
judged. Had his ignorance and foolish pride of 
purse been confined within such limits that there 
would have been no danger of injury or oppres- 
sion to the body politic, we should have had no 
occasion to immortalize Mr. Hugh Hardcastle, 
by a mention in these columns of his name, but 


unfortunately he was a magistrate, and his power | 


Was often arbitrarily exercised for the oppression 
of those whom the strong arm of the law should 
have protected. Mr. Hugh Hardcastle was 
proud of his name, proud of his estates, and es- 
pecially proud of his beautiful and queenly 
danghter Edith Hardcastle. 

And this last pride was certainly excusable, 
for none about Woodheath disputed the claims 
of the little peacock beauty, Edith Hardcastle to 
the rank of belle. She was but seventeen, and 
already her black eyes had made captive all the 
youth of the village, and the little syren knew so 
well how to practise her arts, that she left all 
hoping and despairing in the same hour by her 
piquant coquetry. She was almost mistress of 
her father’s household, owing to the fact of her 
mother’s being an invalid and scarcely ever leav- 
ing her own rooms, and she made as many en- 
emies of the servants by her childish absolutism 
as friends amongst them by her generous freaks. 
But it was chiefly upon her father that her in- 
fluence was most perceptible. That pompous, 
arrogant mass of ignorance and pride melted 
down beneath the softening influence of the child, 
into a very commonplace, doting, affectionate 
father, who could deny his little pet nothing 
which his money or his influence could procure 
for her. He might come into his library from 
his “‘ Hall of Justice,” as he termed a room set 
apart for his magisterial sittings, angry and in- 
flamed from the brave impudence of some smug- 
gler whom he had just sentenced, and in a mo- 
ment find he had forgotten his trials by laughing 
heartily at some hoydenish freak of his daughter 
Edith 


The love for his daughter was the one redeem- 
ing trait in the character of Hugh Hardcastle, 
for the whole country round he was detested for 
his hatred of the people, and his undue severity 
upon any of the working-class when brought 
before him. 

About two mornings after the return of Kitty 
Cranmere to the hovel on the heath, which we 
have described to our readers in the last chapter, 
Hugh Hardcastle was holding his magistrate’s 
. court in his private “Hall of Justice,” and there 
was a motley crowd at the trial,—and we grieve 
to write it—but Kitty Cranmere was the prisoner 
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at the bar, and she was accused of stealing the 
old cloak which had -encircled her wasted form 
upon that bitter night on the moor; and she was 
also accused of stealing some silver pieces from 
an old woman who had harbored her in Wood- 
heath, the day before she returned to her sorrow- 
ing parents. 

It formed a strange picture—Hugh Hardcastle 
sitting, fat and powerful on his staffed chair, be- 
hind his ominous desk, whereon were the dock- 
ets, various loose papers, a constable’s mace, and 
afew thumbed law books. A _ brutal-looking 
fellow, gaunt and muscular, with hair cropped 
close, and quick ferret eyes, jerking and glancing 
quick fire over the muttering crowd around the 
frail prisoner, was the constable who hed made 
the arrest at Boss Cranmere’s, on Wildmoss 
Heath. Kitty, leaning upon a little railing in 
front of the magistrate’s desk, looking as though 
she would faint each instant, while her poor old 
mother was huddled upon the floor at her feet, 
holding her baby tightly in her old arms, and 
rocking backwards and forwards,moaning mourn- 
fully and brokenly. By his daughter’s side stood 
old Boss Cranmere, and many a lusty man whose 
checked shirt was rolled up over a brawny arm 
looked pityingly on the broken old man whom 
they recollected when they were little factory boys 
as “ Superintendent Cranmere.” 

Boss stood by Kitty, his arms hanging down 
by his side and his hands tightly clenched ; his 
tearless eyes upon the ground, and ever and anon 
his lips would quiver, his whole frame would 
shake, and then people knew how old Boss was 
taking it. Around this sad group the factory 
men and boys were standing with eager faces, 
gazing upon the hard eyes and firm mouth of the 
magistrate, while the mill girls with sad, pale 
faces and dye-stained arms, who mingled with 
the curious crowd in the background, murmured 
many a heartfelt, “God help her, puir thing!” 

“Silence! Call the witness,” was the order 
in an impatient tone from Hugh Hardcastle. 

An old woman came forward, who identified 
Kitty as the young woman who had come to her 
house three nights before, and who looked so 
thin and pale, and seemed so tired with her cry- 
ing infant, that she let her stop there. The next 
evening she missed her when she came home 
fro’ t’ mill, and wi’ her t’ silver i’ ¢’ bag in t’ 
cupboard.” 

Poor Kitty hung her head. Alas! she was 
guilty! She was dying, and anxious to reach 
her parents’ home, were that even a hovel—she 
took the money to buy her starving infant nour- 
ishment, and took the cloak to wrap around its 
shivering form. But what had the law to do 
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with a starving creature? She must suffer !— 
—The constable testified to the arrest on Wild- 
moss Heath, and that Kitty had confessed her 
crime to him when he took her in charge. The 
lines grew firmer around Hugh Hardcastle’s 
mouth, the dark gray eyes shot out a colder light 
upon the feeble prisoner, the wailing of the old 
mother was more frequent and painful to hear. 

“What have you to say, Kitty Cranmere ?” 
asked the magistrate. 

“O nothin’ yer honor, on’y Oi wur starvin,” 
she stammered forth, her weak voice musical 
even with her sobs. 

“Ha! always the excuse of you beggars and 
strollers. Do ye think ye are to be let off wi’ 
that excuse here ?” 

God help her, if she ever thought to be let off 
from the cruel grip of such a merciless justice ! 

- “Nay, nay,” was her answer. “But, O, yer 
honor ”’—and she knelt over to him across the 
railings with her thin hands clasped when she 
said it—‘‘t’ little baby wur starvin’ an’ perishin’ 
wi, t’ cold, an’ I took it t’ save its life, puir child, 
for Oi doan’t care for moine Oi knows.” And 
she sunk upon the railing’s broad top weeping 
hysterically. 

Here, a dusty-looking man stepped forward 
from the crowd and addressed the magistrate. 

“Yes, yer honor, it be true what the choild 
saays; she bo’t t’ bread wi’ t’ money.” 

“Stand back! Who.asked for your testimony, 
William Cross?” angrily spoke Hugh Hard- 
castle, a heavy frown distorting his features. 
And the burly, honest baker slunk abashed into 
the crowd, and the brows of more than one of 
those working-men grew black. 

“O, Mr. Hardcastle, spare the child! Spare 
Kitty for on’y once, yer honor! She wur starv- 
in’. @Did na’ ye hear the choild?” And old 
Boss stretched forth his thin, bony hands to the 
magistrate, supplicating him for mercy. 

“Silence, I say!” thundered Hardcastle. 
“Take that old beggar out, officer !” 

And the constable laid hold of old Boss, and 
notwithstanding his struggles, dragged him 
through the threatening crowd towards the door, 
the old woman his wife shrieking in her shrill 
tones, and poor Kitty feebly beseeching them to 
spare the old man. But the brutal officer dragged 
him along as though he was some animal about 
being led to the slaughter. They had nearly 
reached the door, Hugh Hardcastle watching the 
ejectment with an ominous satisfaction, when 
there was a great stir about the back of the crowd. 
An athletic young man pushed the people from 
each side of him as though he was walking 
through water, the element dividing as he ad- 


vanced. He neared the old man who was chok- 
ing in the constable’s brutal grasp. Old Boss 
saw him coming and faltered out his name— 

“ Ro ” 

“ Fayther !” cried the handsome youth, as he 
sprang towards him, the sympathetic crowd 


* making way rapidly. With one blow, which de- 


scended with the dull sound of the huge ham 
mer upon piles, the constable was felled like an 
ox bleeging to thedparth, and old Boss Cran- 
mere was locked in his son Rob’s arms, while the 
people murmured a sort of subdued applause. 
Hugh Hardcastle jumped from his seat, the 
whole ferocity of his nature exhibited in his 
face, which was black with passion. 

“ Arrest that man !” 

Not a soul in that room stirred to execute his 
order, but as he jumped into the crowd to execute 
it himself, the men sullenly formed a line in 
front, and Rob Cranmere led his old father out 
of the door; but before he went, he turned to- 
wards the magistrate and shouted defiance to 
him, as he said : 

“ Hugh Hardcastle, if ye hurt a hair of moi 
sister’s head, Oi will be revenged upon you—Oi 
will, as sure as there’s a God in heaven !” 

“ Arrest that man, some of ye! Twenty 
pounds for his body!” the magistrate shouted, 
as he tried to make his way through the solid 
crowd. But as the men now gave way, and 
clustered around the stunned constable, Rob and 
his father had gone, and the pleading eyes of his 
daughter Edith looked into those of Hugh Hard- 
castle. She had entered by a side door upon 
hearing the tumult, and now clung around his 
neck. His face softened; but when she urged : 

“Let her go, dear father—let the poor woman 
go this once.” 

““No—by Heaven, no!” he replied, hoarse 
with passion. ‘And ye shall all pay for this, 
ye skulking hounds, to brave the law and allow 
a man to escape. And the beggar, the thief, shall 
be sent to prison this hour—this moment !” 

He went up to where she lay. The old wo- 
man had thrown herself upon the body of her 
child, and was wailing loudly. Alas, she was 
dead! Poor Kitty Cranmere ! these last scenes 
had been too much for her, the tension was too 
great upon the cords of life, and they had 


snapped—poor Kitty 


CHAPTER III. 
CONFESSIONS.—AN ELOPEMENT. 
Tue little hovel stood no longer on Wildmoss 


Heath, the long, coarse grass was growing up 
through the cracks of the boards which tumbled 


upon that spot where the cabin stood, the toads 
hopped under the shelter of the ruins, and snails 
fattened in the dampness underneath the crum- 
bling logs. It was a beautiful night some six 
months after the occurrences we have narrated, 
when a man made his way from the coast towards 


the ruined cabin, and the figure of a woman at-- 


tended by a companien, sought the same direc- 
tion from Woodheath. It may be strange to 
tell it, dear reader, but life’s realities gre often 
very strange, and that man approaching the hut 
was Rob Cranmere, who was coming to meet his 
love, Edith Hardcastle. Nay, start not, if it be 


&@ strange fact, and a most strange trysting-place. 


The history of that love’s awakening would 
take up a greater space than we have at our 
command, so a synopsis of the events which led 
to this meeting must suffice. 

After the death of poor Kitty Cranmere in the 
house of Hugh Hardcastle, old Boss Cranmere 
and his wife disappeared from the neighborhood 
entirely, and it was supposed they had been taken 
away and provided for by Rob, and the painful 
circumstances almost died out from the minds of 
all the witnesses of that dreadful occurrence, 
until at length Rob showed himself in Wood- 
heath boldly and defiantly, seemed to have 
plenty of money, dressed well, and was soon on 
the best of terms with everybody. 

Edith Hardcastle, the spoiled pet and vain 
beauty, rode often out upon horseback, sometimes 
far amongst the hills back of Woodheath. 
Usually she was accompanied by a servant, but 
sometimes her caprice would decide that he 
should be left at home. Upon one of these lone- 
ly excursions the handsome Rob met her when 
she was in considerable danger from her horse 
becoming frightened, and rescued her from great 
peril. Struck with the romance of her situation, 
and perhaps. her giddy head being turned by 
Rob’s beauty, she took it into her head to en- 
courage this piece of wandering humanity to 
make love to her; which was done so perfectly, 
that she found her happiness involved in the con- 
sent of her proud father to her marriage, and 
which, knowing it to be impossible that such 
consent would ever be given, led to many sweet, 
stolen interviews of which the present coukf’be 
counted as one. 

Upon this particular coegpion, it was decided 
that Edith was to request consent of her pa- 
rent to her marriage with Rob—which, upon his 
refusal, was to be followed by an elopement. 
The foolish girl, madly in love with the adven- 
turous Cranmere, considered that her father’s 
overweening affection for her would in a short 
time secure her pardon. And she looked forth 


neck, beguiling him into a 
she intended speaking to him of 
life-project. 

“Father, dear, your little Edith 
now, you know. You must not call me your 
‘little fairy,’ now, for see, I lack but little of 
your own height,” laughed she gaily, and with 
charming naiveté. 

“ Well, what does the woman want now, that 
has ever been denied to the ‘little fairy?” 
he asked, “ for I am sure you are about begging 
something very expensive of me. Come, come, 
what is it?” And he twined her long, rich hair 
over his heavy fingers caressingly. 

“Yes, dear father, it is a very expensive gift I 
want. Will you promise not to be angry when 
I tell you what it is ?” 

“No, no. What is it?’ 

“ A husband,” she whispered, softly,in his ear. 

Had an erathquake suddenly shook the man- 
sion to its foundation, Hugh Hardcastle could 
scarcely have seemed more surprised. But he 
managed to stammer forth: “A what?” 

“Husband,” confidently, on the part of his 
darling Edith. 

A smile lingered around the mouth of the 
grim magistrate now, for he thought he perceived 
which way his daughter’s thoughts had been wan- 
dering ; he thought of young Guy Laskervale, 
whom he considered had been paying some at- 
tention to his daughter, and he fancied he was 
about to have a confidential communication upon 
the state of his daughter’s preferences. 

“ Well, whe shall it be ?”’ he said. 

“ Promise not to be angry,” with her finggr up 
warningly to him. 

“O yes. Goon,” he said, impatiently, and 
wondering at so much mystery. 

“ Rob Cranmere !” 

Her father gave her one startled look, to see if 
this was not a playful jest ; then, when he saw 
her earnest eyes awaiting his answer, the blood 
rushed from his face leaving if pale as ashes, 
and every muscle of his hard couttenance seemed 
to grow rigid as iron. 

“ Edith, answer me, what do ye mean ?”’ . 

His voice was calm, with a sort of deadly 
calmness though, and she felt now what a dread- 
fal ordeal she would have to pass through. But 
when a woman loves, she is willing to suffer for 
that one upon whom she has placed her affections, 
and Edith’s love had rapidly developed what of 
her father’s strength of nature she possessed. 
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-s to the future hopefully, when her lover pressed 
his farewell kisses upon her lips that night by 
the old cabin ruin. 
The next day she clung around her father’s 
| 
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So through her tears she confessed her love for 
Rob Cranmere—how they had met, how good 
and noble and kind he was—his only drawback 
was his poverty—ah, that was a crime in her 
noble father’s eyes—how she had sworn to be 
his wife come good or evil, etc. 

It was strange that such a towering rage as 
Hugh Hardcastle was in, he should have listened 
to the end of her recital; but he did. When she 
had finished, he threw her from him as though 
she was a viper and had stung him. 0, little 
did poor Edith know the power of her father’s 
scathing words until that moment, little did she 
guess the bitter curses which would be launched 
upon her head, 

“Marry him—marry him, if ye like, and ye 
can boath rot in poverty together. Nay, I will 
not even let you marry, for I would strangle you 
first? and cut out his black heart besides! For 
shame, ye minion, to go out o’ nights to meet a 
smuggling scoundrel, and then dare whisper his 
name in my ears, to bring him here as your 
husband !’”” And he sunk upon a chair almost 
exhausted by ‘his fury, while poor Edith could 
only cry : 

“O,! father, father, do not curse me! I can- 
not bear it—O, I cannot!” 

And then his seething words would be poured 
forth faster and faster upon her, until she could 
bear no more, and fell fainting, while he strode 
from the room, still fuming and cursing. 

The next day Edith Hardcastle escaped from 
her father’s house and joined Rob Cranmere. 
Then Woodheath was alive, the country was 
scoured for miles around to get a trace of the 
fugitives, but no sign of their flight was visible. 
The ocean leaves no mark whereby pursuit can 
be successful. 

Now was the change visible in Hugh Hard- 
castle. It would have been good for him could 
he have shed a tear. No, his eyes were dry—but 
O, how his heart was overflowing with the bitter 
waters of the worst affliction. However much a 
man of iron Hugh Hardcastle had been in deal- 
ing with the world, he had ever been gentle with 
her. The softest down was too hard for her 
dainty, childish form to repose upon ; the richest 
silks, with matchless rainbow colors, were all too 
harsh and colorless to envelope her dear shape ; 
the warmest, glossiest furs were all too scant and 
cold to keep the chill winds from her dear body. 

No, no, you had been @ hard man to all the 
world beside, but to her—to her— Might not 
this be Heaven’s retribution, Hugh Hardcastle ? 
Do you remember the poor, crushed girl who 
plead to thee for mercy in vain—poor Kitty 
Cranmere, who only stole the warmth of an old 


cloak, and kept the wolf away a few hours by 
the larceny of the money to buy a loaf of bread ¢ 
Might it not be retribution? Think of it! But 
there was a heavier blow yet to fall. Yes, Heavé 
en is often severe, but (we have that sweet faith) 
just—always just. 


Six years had passed since the flight of Edith 
Hardcastle from her father’s house—nearly seven 
years since the death of poor suffering’ Kitty 
Cranmere. Hugh Hardcastle was still magis- 
trate at Woodheath, but he was a broken-spirited 
man, infirm in health, but colder, harder and 
more unpopular than when we knew him to sit 
in his “ Hall of Justice.” There was no execra- 
tion too heavy to pour upon the head of the 
magistrate by the poor denizens of Woodheath. 
But his wealth kept him in his position, and still 
he seemed to take a savage delight in the misery 
of his fellows. Every man who was brought be- 
fore him was hunted like a guilty being, until 
(as ina majority of cases) he was proven 80. 
He seemed to look upon all the world as natural 
enemies, and he sat in his room like a hungry 
wolf in a den, anxious to give a fatal hug to any 
victims who might venture within the dangerous 
precincts. 

Hugh Hardcastle was now, this warm day in 
the latter part of August, called into his office to 
try a band of gipseys, and put them out of the 
way of committing farther thefts and annoyances 
upon the good people of Woodheath and its vi- 
cinity. There were several women huddled to- 
gether, their dasky beauty set off by gaily-colored 
dresses, and quantities of common jewelry upon 
their persons, while the dark-browed, thick-set 
men awaited their fate with that unconcern which 
characterizes all of the wandering tribes. This 
band had come down from the hills amongst the 
lowlands, and the beauty of the women, and 
skillfal jugglery of the men had made them quité 
popular, until they began to thieve and drink, 
making “ the night hideous ” with their dranken 
brawls, and thus the aid of the constables had 
been at last invoked to get the entire band up 
before Hugh Hardcastle, who, the people were 
convinced, would soon remove them out of the 
neighborhood. The charges against them were 
vagrancy and theft. All of the cases had been 
disposed of, with the exception of a couple of 
the men and one w@man, who sat cowering in 
the corner, and with whom a swarthy, ill-looking 
| man seemed to be expostulating. This woman 
| was charged with arson, and the magistrate tol® 
her to “stand up.” 

The woman tottered forward toward the desk, 
a sort of ragged cloak thrown over her shoulders 
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and head. The witness gave in his evidence to 
the magistrate, who listened attentively to the 
recital. lle accused the prisoner with setting fire 
to his sheJding, because he would not allow her 
to tell his fortune, and refused to “ cross her 
palm with silver,” and concluded by saying he 
did not wish any harm to the poor creature, who 
really seemed civil enough, only he did not wish 
to be troubled with them any longer tramping 
through his property. 

“Take those rags off your face, woman !” 
sternly ordered the justice, when the complain- 
ant’s recital was finished. 

There was no answer. The woman seemed to 
be trembling and sobbing, but she made no mo- 
tion to obey the order of the magistrate. 

“Do you hear?” he repeated sternly. 

The woman made two or three attempts to 
pull away the faded covering, and at last seemed 
to accomplish it by a desperate jerk. And when 
she removed it, her head fell upon her breast and 
tears flowed thick and fast and fell upon the 
floor. The other women and the men were now 
gathered around, and one of the men who had 
been remonstrating with her in the corner, 
plucked her sleeve and whispered threateningly : 

“ You're a fool! Speak, I say, or ye’ll rue it.” 

“ What is your name ?” asked the justice. 

“ You'll never know it,” replied the woman, 
between her sobs. 

Hugh Hardcastle arose, his anger was getting 
aroused—he was impatient. 

“ Raise up your head, will you, you strolling 
thief! Don’t act your modesty here, it wont save 
ye, depend on that!” 

And with these hard words the woman lifted 
up her head as though his cruelty had stung her, 
lifted up her head quickly, proudly, and she 
blushed deeply: You could see it, though her 
skin was painted and stained, but the cheating 
juice of the walnut had not robbed her flesh of 
all its pearly whiteness. The woman was young 
and might have been very handsome, but the 
features looked hard and pinched, and the eyes 
had an uneasy glitter in them which robbed 
them of half their beauty. 

“Give me your name!” again demanded the 
justice, peremptorily. 

“ Corilla,” she answered. 

“None of your gipsey aliases, I say. Give 
me your name.” 

Bdith.” 

Ah, how Hugh Hardcastle trembled when that 
mame was pronounced! His violence had all 
left him ; he sank into his seat trembling, while 
the woman had to be supported by one of her 
companions, 


“ Edith!” said Hugh Hardcastle. It sounded 
like a hollow echo of her own pronunciation. 

“Yes, Edith Hardcastle my name was before 
T left your house, father!” And the woman now 
burst up to the railing to meet the startled gaze 
of the magistrate. 

He but looked into the face of the woman be- 
fore him, a mighty groan escaped from him, and 
he fell back as one dead, the blood streaming 
from his mouth, and rapidly crimsoning his linen 
and clothes. The shock had been too great. 
Edith Hardcastle returned, but how? A wan- 
dering gipsey branded asa thief. The magis- 
trate had burst a blood-vessel, and before assist- 
ance reached him he was dead. 

Kitty Cranmere, was not this retribution ? 

And this is the story which is yet told at 
Woodheath about the poor people who lived on 
Wildmoss Moor, and the sad history of Edith 
Hardcastle. But what became of her, poor 
gipsey Edith? None ever knew after her fath- 


er’s death where she wandered, or how she died. 


A MARRIAGE DILEMMA. 

Some short time back a gentleman was united 
to a lovely and accomplished lady at a vege 
near Cambridge (Eng.) Al) passed off pleasantly 
enough—the bride and bridegroom were on their 
wedding tour, when, mirabiledictu! it was dis- 
covered that the marriage had been an Ly 
one, and that the clergyman was probably liable 
to severe penalties for performing the ceremony. 
The brid m had never thought of providing 
a license, the clergyman never thought to inquire 
for it. So here were two persons married with- 
out either bans or license, and entircly con 
to the statute in that case made and provided. 
Here was a dilemma! What was to be done? 
At the end of three days a special messenger was 
sent after the happy couple. Their wedding 
tour was arrested, and back they were brought, 
when the ceremony was again performed in the 
presence of the important little document, the 
absence of which had been productive of much 
mischief, and the travellers resumed their tour, 
their sudden and unexpected return being known 

very few ms. Notwithstanding the false 
start, let us hope that the journey through life 
may be a pleasant one.— Cambridge Independent. 


TEMPER AND THE VOICE. 

The influence of temper mn tone deserves 
much consideration. Habits of querulousness or 
ill-nature will communicate a catlike quality to 
the singing, as infallibly as they give a quality to 
the speaking voice. That there really exist ami- 
able tones, is not an unfounded opinion. In the 
voice there is no deception ; it is to many the in- 
dex of the mind, denoting moral qualities ; and 
it may be remarked that the low, soft tones of 
‘gentle and amiable beings, whatever their musi- 
cal endowments may be, seldom fail to please ; 
besides which, the singing of ladies indicates the 


cultivation of their taste poral , and the em- 
bellishment of their min ~— 
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UNDER THE LEAVES. 
BY ALBERT LAiguTON, 


Oft have I walked these woodland paths, 
Without the blest foreknowing 

That underneath the withered leaves 

The fairest buds were growing. 


To-day the south wind sweeps away 
The types of autumn’s splendor, 

And shows the sweet arbutus flowers— 
Spring’s children, pure and tender. 


O prophet souls, with lips of bloom, 
Outvieing in their beauty 

The pearly tints of ocean shells, 
Ye teach me faith and duty! 


Walk life's dark ways, ye seem to say, 
With love’s divine foreknowing 

That where man sees but withered leaves, 
God sees the sweet flowers growing. 


THE REDEEMED. 


BY ETTA WESTON, 

“Yus, Marion, though he had sounded the 
lowest depths of sin, if a kindly voice and a friend- 
ly hand could call him back to manliness and 
truth, mine should not be withheld.” 

“Even if the touch should bring pollution ?” 
“That only can pollute which defiles the 
soul.” 

“So yours should be the jand and voice to 
welcome back this devotee of sin, though all the 
world should scorn such voluntary contamina- 
tion? What if by this ultra benevolence of 
yours, Edith, character and friends be lost.” 

“ What if a deathless human soul be lost? 
Dear Marion, did I know of one human heart, 
though wretched from its. own guilt, and gather- 
ing the harvest sown by its own evil ways alone, 
did that degraded but immortal soul yearn for 
its lost purity and truth—did it cast one longing 
glance upward from its depths of misery and 
crime towards its father’s house, my hand should 
beckon, my voice should cheer, though all the 
world pass by on the other side.” 

“ And you would sacrifice all this, dear Edith, 
in the uncertain hope of bringing back perhaps 
one child of sin—one, the gold of whose better 
nature is so encrusted by the dross of an erring 
life, that your highest efforts could only smooth 
away the canker and the rust, still leaving it em- 
bedded hopelessly in the baser metal of habit, 
and its natural proneness to sin,” 

“ He that sows the diamonds in the solid rock, 
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and scatters the pearls in the depths of the sea, 
can see the quenchless spark of immortality, 
though buried in the darkness of human guilt. 
He who wept tears of blood in the garden of 
Gethsemane, whose sacred lips gave the divine 
command, ‘ Love thy neighbor as thyself,’ who 
promised paradise to the repentant thief, he is my 
Master, Marion, and has he not said, ‘ If ye love 
me keep my commandments ?’ ” 

The fair speaker had risen in her earnestness 
from her seat beside her companion, and turning 
partly round, revealed to the young man who 
was standing unnoticed a short distance from 
them, a face so pure and serene in its expression, 
that he involuntarily stepped back with an air of 
reverence and humility, as if some higher pres- 
ence were suddenly revealed to him. And so in- 
deed it was, for in the little seene with which our 
story opens, were pictured strangely divergent 
paths of human life. 

The three were whiling away a dulf November 
afternoon in the public picture-gallery of one of 
our large cities. The faces of this little group 
were striking in an eminent degree, though as 
unlike in expression as were their apparent habits 
of dress and deportment. The two whose voices 
had arrested the careless steps of him who un- 
known to them had entered the saloon, were 
seated before a Magdalen by Guido, and the face, 
with its wondrous though mournful beauty, had 
suggested the conversation which the reader has 
already heard in part. 

They were speakitig of those erring and for- 
saken ones, cast out for some discovered guilt, 
less perhaps, than many a concealed sin still fes- 
tering in the heart of some favorite of fortune— 
and the rules of action toward the outcast and 
forlorn as prescribed by the two speakers, were 
as diverse as the faces that were glowing in the 
earnestness of their animated discussion. The 
rich tones of Marion Lee, cledr, but cold as the 
false arguments she uttered, pleaded strongly for 
the dignity of social position—the fear of con- 
tamination from contact with the fallen and de- 
graded. And as the picture of their shame rose 
before her mental eyes, she involuntarily gathered 
her rich robes about her, and threw back the 
beautiful head, gazing with a half-derisive smile 
in the clear eyes of Edith Graham, looking so 
earnestly in her own. 

Edith, with one delicate hand pressed close 
upon her bosom, as was her wont, the other held 
lovingly towards her friend, had spoken her al- 
legiance to her Divine Master with a low and 
earnest emphasis, which told, in the very distinet- 
ness of her utterance, the firmness of principle 


and purpose of one whose hopes and aims go up 
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beyond the stars. Her face was very beautiful. 
The brow was low, but broad and prominent, 
and the graceful curve of the white temples har- 
monized in sweetness and serenity. with the firm 
yet delicate mouth. The eyes, whose wondrous 
beauty spread a glorious illumination over the 
whole countenance, were of that undefinable tint 
that seems to change with every passing thought. 
The brows and lashes were of jetty blackness, 
though the hair was of a warm chestnut hue, 
shining where the light fell across it, like threads 
of burnished gold. It was drawn smoothly away 
from the temples, and was woven around the 
back of the small yet beautifully formed head, 
im.a net-work of rich and massive braids, in 
strong contrast with the heavy locks that graced 
like a coronet the white forehead of Marion Lee. 
A sense of harmony'seemed to pervade her whole 
presence—a completeness of symmetry that was 
to the eye what melody is to the ear, as if the 
fullness of her beauty was but the outward cor- 
respondence of her inner life. 

In strange contrast with the calm serenity of 
Edith Graham, was the pale, half-averted face of 
the young man, who stood unnoticed behind 
them. He had entered with so quiet a step, that 
his presence was unobserved by the two occu- 
pants of the large saloon. Pausing before the 
“ Returning Prodigal,” a picture that seemed to 
possess for him a wonderful fascination, he stood 
with a sad, despairing gaze, his head slightly 
bowed, and his arms folded tightly across his 
breast, and with such an air of sorrowful abstrac- 
tion, that he seemed utterly unconscious of all 
surrounding objects. But the tones of Edith 
Graham, in her plea for the guilty and forlorn, 
had fallen on his ear like a voice from heaven, 
and the breathless earnestness with which he lis- 
tened, told how like food to the famishing were 
the words of that noble girl. 

The face turned so eagerly towards the speak- 
er, far surpassed in its power of fascination the 
beautiful creations of art that graced the walls 
around him. But like a cloud darkening some 
landscape of glorious beauty, there rested on the 
pale but handsome features a deep and settled 
gloom. The restlessness of the large and mourn- 
ful eyes, and the deep lines about the lips,-told 
of familiarity with unhealthy excitement, and 
long years of dissipation. Yet amid all these 
marks of evil there was stamped upon the whole 
countenance a longing, wistful look, mingled 
with a half-defiant expression, which could not 
fail to tell the fearful warfare of the soul within. 
Philip Reide was gifted with wonderful talent, 
and a noble, but erratic nature, full of impulse 
and waywardness, such as the world calls genius. 
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Orphaned in infancy, and the inheritor of vast 
wealth, his life had been one of self-will and the 
indulgence of every whim and caprice that so 
impressive a nature could dictate. A childhood 
thus sown with the seeds of evil and self-gratifi- 
cation, could not fail to reach a sad fruition in 
his manhood. Yet through all this, his innate 
nobility of soul, like pure gold, shone through 
the dross of habit, and the results of such fear- 
ful training in youth. He had early perfected 
himself by foreign study and close applicatién in 
his profession as an artist, and in a city remote 
from that in which our story opens, had w6n a 
name‘honored by those of older and wider rep- 
utation. This course was the more laudable, from 
the fact that it was the gratification of his own 
elevated aims and inclinations, rather than the 
necessity of labor, which lent the zeal which had 
marked his whole career. Gifted with those 
brilliant powers of fascination which render their 
possessor so desirable a companion to the dev- 
otees of pleasure, he had fallen by slow and al- 
most imperceptible degrees, from his high posi- 
tion, to the terrible destiny of the drunkard. 

To those whohave watched the fearful progress 
of these gifted ones through their temptation, who 
have seen the struggles of the wretched, yet 
yielding soul; have listened to their solemn 
pledges in their hours of shame, sorrow and re- 
morse, there is no need to tell the slow misery of 
years that found Philip Reide where we have pre- 
sented him to the reader’s eye. When the fear- 
ful revelation of his bondage broke upon his 
haughty soul, whep he knew it was the smile of 
a fiend that glowed in the red wine, and could 
not choose but worship, then began that terrible 
warfare through which he struggled miserably, 
hopelessly, through many dreadful years. Lost 
to his friends, penniless, despairing, without one 


. kindly voice to strengthen him in better moments, 


meeting the cold, derisive stare of a pitiless 
world, he was a careless, reckless wanderer. 
Yet through all his misery and shame, the true 
refinement of his nature withheld him from 
those lower vices which are frequently the vile 
concomitants of the drunkard’s course. His was 
not the constant intoxication of the beastly de- 
bauchee, day succeeding day in senseless inebriety, 
‘but in an evil hour the dreadful craving would 
come upon him, to be followed by weeks and 
months of terrible remorse. It was thus when 
he had wrestled as for life with the fiend within, 
when the burning, maddening thirst was haunt- 
ing his every step, that following his still earnest 
love for the beautiful, he had hoped to lose his 
wretched consciousness in the glorious visions of 
the ideal. 
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Standing thus before the “ Returning Prod- 
igal,” all the misery of his fallen soul came crowd- 
ing before his mental eye like the imagery of 
some fearful dream. “Forsaken and degraded, 
alone and tempted”—such was the cry of an- 
guish and desolation that went up from the inner 
life of Philip Reide. Was it strange then, that 
the words of Edith Graham held breath and 
pulses still, or that her face shone like that of an 
angel? Little dreamed the noble girl, as her 
rich yet simple robes swept by him, that the thin, 
haggard face, so near, and yet in truth so far off, 
would fain have stooped to kiss the hem of her 
garment. From that time a new light seemed 
to dawn on Philip Reide, for the desponding 
heart could see even in the darkest hour of his 
temptation, when the fiend whispered that de- 
spairing heart-cry of years, “Forsaken and de- 
graded, alone and tempted,” the calm face of 
Edith Graham, and hear her earnest tones plead- 
ing for the forlorn and sinful—pleading for him, 
for was he not forlorn indeed? Daily he waited 
_ in that public gallery, watching and hoping for 
her presence. She came frequently and lingered 
long, passing in and out among the crowd, with 
a careless, unobservant eye, so absorbed was she 
by her love of art. Remote from her, yet con- 
scious of her every, look and motion, Philip 
Reide would recall again and again,while gazing 
on her beautiful face, those words of strength 
and cheer, and though he would have died rather 
than ask her sympathy, yet the consciousness that 
her pure lips could pray for such as he, that 
dearer to her than name or favor were the long- 
ings and strong wrestlings of the fallen soul, 
armed him with a sure defence against the tempt-. 
er’s power. 

There were days of agonizing struggles, and 
nights of weary wrestling with the fiend within. 
There were times, when battling with all the 
force of his better nature against the fierce temp- 
tation, even beyond the long midnight, when the 
pulse of the great city grew still, that he had 
walked to and fro with a weary tread before the 
home of Edith Graham, watching the lights from 
its many windows with as strong a gaze as if 
they were imdeed beacons to warn, or rays of 
glory to illumine the path of him—that lonely 
traveller who had set his face heavenward, * 
strengthened and sustained by the kindly words 
of sympathy, uttered and forgotten by one, who 
like her Divine Master went about doing good. 
Little dreamed the fair girl in the warm glow of 
her beautiful home, whose music was the kindly 
tones of loving hearts, of the wanderer, sorely 
tempted and beset, so far removed in all the out- 


ward life, content to gather strength in the great 
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temptation, from even the consciousness of her 
near presence. 

Those only who have passed from such wretch- 
edness as his, toa reformed and amended life, 
can tell of theslow torture of months—nay, even 
years, that lie between that, misery and manhood. 
Strange discipline for a heart starving and pining 
for some dear companionship, to watch through 
weary days and months and years, longing, as 
the desolate soul alone ean, for the friendly voice 
and kindly hand of Edith Graham, ready to go 
forth in recognition of the returning prodigal, 
yet in the keen anguish of his sensitive soul wait- 
ing still in self-distrust, till the world again 
should honor his manliness and truth. There 
were vague, wild hopes in the heart of Philip 
Reide—wild in truth, for must not months, per- 
haps years intervene, before he might dare to 
lift his eyes to hers in mutual recognition ? 

He knew she had never loved, for with all the 
keenness of his artist vision, he had read in the 
calm depths of her beautiful eyes no trace of 
passion so prone to speak from brow and lip. 
Her face had been his study. Not a change in 
its expression but had graven itself upon his 
memory. Thus passed a twelve-month, and in 
the elegant habitue of the Public Gallery of B— 
Street, none would dream of the haggard, wist- 
ful face of just one year before. Mingling easily 
among the crowd, he had gradually come to be 
regarded as a true lover of art, and his just 
yet unobtrusive criticism, evincing a highly cul 
tivated taste, had won for him too the reputation 
of a connoisseur. It would be strange if so 
striking a face and figure should fall unnoticed 
on the eye of Edith Graham, but by a singular 
perversity of either chance or purpose on his 
part, they had never met, though many a glance 
of either approval of her own suggestive thoughts, 
or a questioning look of her beautiful face at 
some original criticism of his own, told there 
was a recognition of mutual tastes and appreci- 
ation, without the formal words of introduction. 
More than a year subsequent to the opening of 
our story the devotees of art were warmed to 
the height of enthusiasm and curiosity, by the 
appearance in the favorite gallery of a striking 
and beautiful painting. It was not the mere 
depths of its exquisite coloring, or the delicate 
outline and grouping of the figures, but the moral 
of the picture, the deep and fearful allegory that 
seemed looking out from its every light and 
shadow, arrested the eye of every truly appre- 
ciative taste, as much as its singularity of title, 
and the wonderful portraiture of its principal 
figure. Onva narrow but seething stream, whose 
waters were ragged with flecks of foam and 


boiling whirlpools, rushing madly over quick- 
sands and between gaping rocks, yet at times 
swaying with a sleepy and stagnant flow amid 
rank and noisome weeds, but whose current at 
last leaped with a quick mad rush of blackness 
and darkness into a very pit of gloom. At the 
verggjay a frail and shattered boat, its carved 
and gilded sides were broken and stained, its 
rudder gone, oarless and without a sail. Before 
it and hovering over the cataract that impelled it 
‘on from out the clouds and darkness, looked the 
hideous phantoms of suicide, remorse and de- 
spair. On the shores of either side were figures 
calmly watching the terror-stricken voyager in 
the wrecked and shattered bark, some coolly 
ealculating with a practised eye the distance be- 
tween him and destruction ; some with their rich 
robes drawn carefully backward from the brink, 
lest the foul spray might begrim their garments ; 
some with the hateful laugh of derision ; none to 
help in all that groip—none save one. On the 
farthest point of land that stretched forward, 
even to the very edge of the precipice, stood a 
beautiful female crowned with the asphodel, 
while the purity of her robe in contrast with the 
black clouds and blacker water, rendered her face 
as the face of an angel. While with one hand 
she pointed upward to the halo of light that en- 
circled her alone, with the other she had cast her 
mantle of the rainbow hue of hope forward over 
the flood, still holding it firmly, while the fright- 
ened voyager grasped its shining folds, as she 
drew the frail bark backward from the horrid 
verge. 

It needed no second glance to tell the friends 
and admirers of Edith Graham, that the face of 
this beautiful figure was a just and perfect repro- 
duction of her own. But whence came it— 
where was the likeness obtained—who was the 
artist? But no solution came to the wondering 
questioner. As Edith Graham stood before the 
picture, thus beholding herself transfigured to a 
more than humen helper, what strange surmises 
passed through her throbbing brain. How her 
heart leaped forward in longing for the recogni- 
tion of that other soul, thus sounding the interior 
depths of her own. More eagerly than for any 
other voice, did she watch for the words of 
Philip Reide, for whom she had long learned to 
look in their favorite haunt, now known to her 
simply as Mr. Reide, yet approved and admired 
by her sincere soul above all others, though he 
evidently avoided speaking, while he ever ling- 
ered in her presence. Standing in a group of 
those whose tastes and judgment had long learned 
to conform to his, he surveyed the painting 
calmly, and with apparently all lack of enthusi- 


asm, and turned away, carelessly remarking on 
its artistic execution, or some equally trifling 
point. 

Edith Graham was bitterly disappointed. She 
had looked to him for a response to her own 
strange conflict of surprise and admiration, and 
it was cruel thus to turn from it with so cold a 
word. Little did she dream of the beating heart, 
and the lip that dared not breathe, lest its quiv- 
ering muscles should tell the story that his hand 
had wrought, and his whole soul had gone out 
in its beautiful creation. The picture was not 
for sale, and after a time was withdrawn from 
the saloon, quietly and mysteriously to the euri- 
ous ones. A few months later and Philip Reide 
had opened an artist’s studio in E— Street, much 
to the surprise of his friends and acquaintances, 
who had never dreamed of him as an artist. 
But the beauty of his productions and the ex- 
quisite coloring of his pictures, had already 
called to his room the lovers of all that is beautiful 
and true in art, for his were ever those holier 
creations, which in their ideal loveliness never 
fail to recognize the Author of all beauty. Most 
especially had he attracted by his success in por- 
traiture Edith Graham, and pleading with her 
own heart that this was her strongest induce- 
ment in employing him,she.had most readily per- 
suaded herself to gratify the long denied request 
of her friends with her portrait. The sittings 
she resolved should be entirely unknown to 
them, thus affording them an, agreeable surprise, 
and exempting herself from all idle curiosity— 
while, had the gentle girl subjected herself to her 
usual strict self-examination, she would surely 
have found another and deeper motive, underly- 
ing all the reasoning with which she had pleased 
herself. 

On a cold February afternoon, her coachman 


. set her down at Number 24, E— Street. Trem- 


blingly she ascended the steps, and secretly 
scolded her poor heart for its unwonted pulses. 
She was glad, however, to find no one but the 
lad in waiting, who, on account of the extreme 
cold, and insufficient warmth of the outer saloon, 
graciously admitted her to the warm and inner 
sanctum. She hesitated on its threshold with a 
half-timid step, lest she was treading on enchant- 
‘ed ground, for on the tasteful walls were evident- 
ly such favorites of his creative pencil, as had 
never been desecrated by the eyes of idle curiosity 
or criticism. She would have denied herself so 
privileged.a place in the absence of its proprietor, 
but assured by the kind attendant, she seated 
herself, resolving to employ this enforced leisure 
in the true enjoyment of the many beautiful at- 
tractions of the room ; for to so refined a taste as 
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Edith Graham’s, it was filled with beauty. With 
true woman’s curiosity, she speculated at length 
on @ picture, or rather the outline or semblance 
of such, but carefully protected from curious 
eyes by a rich drapery, and hanging where fell 
the choicest light, and evidently always in range 
of the artist’s vision. She had several times re- 
solved to go, deferring the object of her visit till 
another time, but as many times turned back, 
persuading herself that so long and cold a drive 
ought to effect something towards her proposed 
plan. Attracted by a favorite volume upon the 
table, where it had evidently fallen from a fu- 
miliar hand, she took the book, from which, as 
she lifted it from the table, something slipped 
heavily from its gilded leaves inffo the folds of 
her dress. Hastily raising it, what was her sur- 
prise in discovering her own miniature in exquis- 
ite painting on ivory. 

In the midst of her astonishment and confusion, 
she looked quickly up, only to increase her em- 


barrassmént at seeing before her the thoughtful | 


face of Philip Reide. Bowing easily, he raised 
the book that had dropped from her lap, and re- 
placing it carelessly on the table, proceeded at 
once, with the inherent tact of a refined nature, 
to restore her lost confidence. Though her pale 
cheek burned with an unwonted glow, so naturally 
did he glide into an easy interchange of ex- 
pression, that bewildered as was the usually 
placid Edith, she yielded with a sort of fascina- 
tion to his kindly consideration for her embar- 
rassment, till her own innate refinement and 
grace at last triumphed, and she made known 
her errand with her usual womanly dignity. 
The sittings were necessarily long and frequent 
(at least so said the painter), and Philip Reide 
longed for a pencil of sunbeams, as the beautiful 
, face grew on the canvass before him. Conver- 
sation, too, was absolutely indispensable, as the 
artist of course must seek in every possible way 
her true expression. To Philip Reide it was in- 
deed a labor of love, for before him, daily re- 
vedling new depths of inward purity and grace, 
was indeed his guardian angel. Many times did 
her words of earnest pleading for the erring, her 
warm defence of all things good and true, bring 
back to the “ redeemed,” for such indeed he was, 
the day of their first meeting. ; 
Shuddezing with horror at the remembrance, 
the pallor of his face and the expression of pain 
that passed across his noble features, could not 
escape the watchful glance of Edith. There 
was a strange enigma in that elegant studio to 
the frank nature of that high-minded girl, and 
as months went by and the picture was not com- 
pleted, she scarce knew why, and would not ask 


herself, Edith Graham grew to the strong, sweet © 


consciousness that she loved and was beloved, 
though not‘a word or breath had told so strange 
a tale. 

One cold November day, just two years from 
the dull afternoon on which our story opens, 
Edith Graham en the studio of Philip Reide 
for the last sitting. The portrait was finished ; 
only a few touches could prolong a labor so 
dear to the heart and hand of the artist. Sud- 
denly throwing aside his pencil, he bent earnest- 
ly towards her, while his face grew very pale, he 
said, in a trembling, hurried tone : 

* “Miss Graham, you have frankly given most 
just and valuable criticism and suggestions on all 
my creations, why have you never asked a glimpse 
at yonder painting ?” J 

“ Indeed,” she said, “my woman’s eyes have 
sought very wistfully, but I should deem it sacri- 
lege to ask a single glance from idle curiosity, 
at aught so sacredly guarded from careless eyes.” 

“ Miss Graham,” said he, “shall I lead you to 
the picture? It holds the dearest face to me on 
earth, and,” he continued, looking down on the 
fair hand that was trembling on his arm, “ what 
may seem to you but a strange and tearful alle- 
gory, is to me a terrible reality.” 

Raising the heavy drapery, he waited an in- 
stant forghe lifting of Edith’s glance, fastened, 
as by some invisible power at her feet. “Twas 
but an instant, and the radiant and wondering 
light that flooded her beautiful face as she looked 
upward, was in strange contrast with the lines of 
suffering that were gathered about the mouth of 
Philip Reide. Standing there before the “ Re- 
deemed,” he told her all, sobbing in his strong 
manhood, even as a little child, sketching its 
shadows in all their blackness, he bent to the up- 
turned face of his earnest listener with an im- 
ploring, yet searching glanee, as if to read any 
response, whether of pity or scorn, that might 
cloud. the light of her clear eyes, and when 
he knelt before her, asking in sad simplicity 
for a share in her remembrance and her sympa- 
thies, in return for the great love of his amended 
life, the noble girl leaned forward, and pressing 
her lips to the pale forehead of Philip Reide, said: 

“ Henceforth crown me not with asphodel, but 
with the blessing of thy love, to fade not, alter 
‘not, even when we shall in truth walk with Tas 
RepEEMED.” 


THE INTELLECT STRENGTHENED BY STUDY. 
me task thou dost 
ings strength and capability to act. 
He who doth climb the difficult mountain’s top, 
Will the next day outstrip an idler man. 


Dip th youns Sou in wise men’s deep discourse: 
In books, which, though they freeze thy wit awhile, 
Will knit thee, i’ the end, with wisdom.—Pxocrzr. 


ADDIE’$ ESCORT. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 


Miss Appiz the merriest, pretti- 
est little sprite in the whole yorld—was, to use a 
somewhat inelegant term, in “a peck of trouble.” 
To have seen her as she fidgetted about, first 
into the ladies’ room (she was waiting in the de- 
pot to take the first northern train), then out 
upon the platform, looking and staring about 
this way and that, her brows knitted, and her 
little mouth drawn out of shape—to have seen 
her, I say, one would have thought the fate of 
empires rested upon her delicate shoulders, so 
troubled did she look. 

“What shall I do, Mr. Morris?” she asked, 
ranning against an elderly gentleman, who an- 
swered her in a way that showed he was not ig- 
norant of the nature of her grievances. 

**I do not know, Miss Addie, I am sure. I 
have looked about in every direction, but I can- 
not find anybody to whose care I could feel war- 
ranted in entrusting you. When the train comes 
in I will speak to the conductor.” 

“T’m so afraid you cannot find any one. If it 
wasn’t for my baggage, I wouldn’t care. But 
we have to change cars so many times, agd in the 
night, too. O,]’m sure, Mr. Morris, by to-mor- 
row morning I shan’t know whether I’m myself 
or a band-box !” 

* But if I can’t find an escort, will you wait 
a week longer, as you first thought of doing ?” 

No. I must see Longbrook to-morrow, at 
any rate, escort or no escort—and yet, O dear!” 

Mr. Morris smiled. In all his life, he thought, 
he had never seen such a strange, perverse, con- 
tradictory little piece of womanhood. He came 
near saying as much in words, in spite of his 


dignity (he was a teacher in the school where’ 


Miss Addie Chandler had graduated the week 
before, and from which she was just then going), 
but at that moment a familiar face in the crowd 
attracted his attention, and making his excuses 
to Miss Addie, he left her and sprang across the 
platform. He did not return to the young lady 
until five minutes before the cars started, and 
then he had the pleasure of informing her that 
he had met with a friend, who was going quite 
the same way with herself, and who would be 
pleased to take charge of her. Addie clapped 
her hands for joy, in spite of the fact that the 
gentleman who was to accompany her was wait- 
ing at Mr. Morris’s elbow to be presented. 

“0, I am so glad !” she said, again and again, 
without giving good Mr. Morris a chance to put 


in a “‘ word edgeways.” To be sure, Miss Addie 
Chandler had quite forgotten herself, that was 
proved beyond a doubt by jer confused manner, 
and the way her face crimsoned when her teacher 
said to her a little sternly, looking her full in the 
face at the time : 

“Miss Chandler, allow me to present to you 
Mr. Havens ®” 

Addie returned the gentleman’s salutation, and 
made an attempt to say something (she after- 
wards declared she could not tell what, Mr. Mor- 
ris frightened her so with his big eyes), but all 
that could be heard of her pretty speech, was the 
name with which she concluded it, “Mr. Huzen /’ 

Mr. Morris was about to correct her, by, say- 
ing it was Mr. Havens, not Hazen—when the 
gentleman, giving him a sly, half-roguish glance, 
telegraphed to him to remain silent. And with- — 
out questioning his motive, though he was puz- 
zled somewhat, the good man complied with his 
request. In three minutes more their adieux 
were spoken, and the great northern train swept 
out of the city. (In parentheses let me say to 
you, reader, that Mr. Morris looked relieved as 
he saw’ it go.) 

En route for Longbrook. It seemed to Addie 
Chandler that she could never stand it in the 
world until she got home, her heart and head 
were so full. As Mr. Havens handed her to a 
seat in the cars, she was resolved to be very dig- 
nified and polite the whole of the journey, to 
make up for her spparent rudeness at the depot, 
and after glancing over the gentleman’s face and 
figure (he was avery fine-looking man, Mr. 
Frank Havens), as he seated himself by her side, 
she doubly resolved that she would out Turvey- 
drop Turveydrop in deportment. She would 
be as prim and proper as could be, she would. 

But O, dear little Addie Chandler, that was a 
long, long way to Longbrook, and you hada 
rattling tongue in your girlish head ; how did 
you think you could live so long without being 
your own, bright, merry little self? —— 
Addie ! 

So, for three hours Addie sat back in her seat 
and was dignified, to the evident disquiet of her 
companion. True, she amused herself in the 
somewhat girlish way of admiring Mr. Hazen’s 
(she called him so) whiskers, and speculating as 
to who he was and where he was going; and 
then she turned her head away from him, perhaps 
to give him a chance at studying her face (it was 
as sweet as a wild rose.) Whatever her object 
was, at any rate it resulted in this, with an at- 
tempt to start a conversation. ¢ 

“ You reside at Longbrook, Miss Chandler, I 
think Mr. Morris told me ?” he said. 
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“ Yes, sir; or, at least my eumneutions reside 
there. It has been but a year since my father 
purchased his place there, and I have not been 
home in the meantime.” 

“ Then you cannot tell whether you like it or 
not?’ 

“ Yes, I can tell—I do not like it!” 

“ Strange !” said Mr. Havens, smiling. “ Pray 
why not?” 

Addie smiled. Something in her smile be- 
tokened that she was not quite sure it was right 
for her to tell a stranger why she disliked Long- 
brook. He noticed her hesitancy, and went on 
in the easiest way in the world with the remark : 

“There are some very pleasant people in 


Longbrook, I believe. I have a friend who re- , 


sides there.” 

Addie shrugged her shoulders. 

“O, I don’t doubt that there are some pleasant 
people there; it would be strange if there were 
not ; and yet, if I can trust my senses, there are 
some very un-pleasant ones, too !” 

“And yet you have never been there ?’’ que- 
ried the gentleman, looking into her bright, pi- 
quant face with an interested smile. 

“No, but I know enough about Longbsook to 
know that it holds one (at least) old curmudgeon, 
and I don’t know how many more.” 

“Indeed !” he said, laughing heartily. 

He was very much amused. How he wished 
she would tell him about it! It was lucky for 
Mr. Havens that his wish looked out from his 
eyes. Had he ventured to speak it, little Miss 
Addie Chandler would have betaken herself to 


her dignity again. But he was a quick reader. 


of human hearts and faces, and so he allowed 
her to take her own course without word or 
suggestion. 

And dear me, how the child rattled on! For 
her life’s sake, she could not help talking to Mr. 
Havens as though she had known him for years. 

She told him about her school, about her music 
and drawing, her French, and lastly about her 
school compositions—how she disliked to write 
them when she was obliged to, and then, when 
they were not. wanted, how fast her words would 
come. me a as if she never could stop 
writing ! 

“Do youe ite verses ?”” 

The oem vo low upon the crim- 
soning cheek, and the small white teeth were 
dented into the cherry lip. 

“T try to sometimes, but the gentleman (the 
old fogy, I mean) at Longbrook assured sister 
Fannie that I didn’t make out much.” 

There rested the whole truth in a nutshell 
—Miss Addie’s dislike for her father’s new place ! 
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As it flashed across Mr. Havens’s mind, an inter- 
ested observer would have said perhaps, that a 
corresponding expression was visible upon his 
face. But he said, looking down upon her flashed 
features : 

“ Pray tell me, Miss Chandler, whom this 
offender may be ?” 

How strange it was that the young git was 80 
destitute of caution! But she answered as 


The gentleman bowed. A very suspicious 
color was creeping up from his cheeks to his 
forehead. 

“Well, to tell the truth, Mr. Hazen, this 
crusty old bachelor—so Fan said he was—abused 
me most shockingly. If I could only have sent 
him a challenge through an enterprising second, 
why he would have been whizzing around here 
without his head some months ago. But as it 
is, he is a marked man, as they say in stories— 
perhaps I’ll shoot him yet!” 

“ Very possible,” replied Mr. Havens, smiling. 

“ Bat the best of all is,’’ Addie went on, “ that 
I sent him a Valentine last February, and made 
it as provoking as I could. I'd really like to 
know what he thought of the verses in that!” 

Foolish, foolish Addie Chaggfer, why didn’t 
you look into your companion y face just then ? 
What an expression of countenance he had on! 
Did you think because he turned away and hid 
his face in his handkerchief and coughed and 
hemmed that he was afflicted with a bronchial 
difficulty, did you, Addie? Did you think he 
was trying to answer you, and was distressed be- 
cause he could not find his voice? Pshaw, 
Addie ! 

“T believe I never wrote a letter home, or at 
least, I have not since he abused my poetry, with- 
out giving the gentlemanly critic a little stab with 
my pen. Ah, Mr. Hazen, Vil have him yet!” 
she continued, in high glee. 

“Tn all good truth, I hope that you may!” 
the gentleman answered, seriously. 

“ How he sympathizes with me!” thought 
Addie, “ and what a dear, kind person he is!” 

“ But truly, though,” she went on to say, “I 
am intending to thank him for ‘his kindness, if I 
can without father or mother knowing anything 
about it. I shall call on Mr, Havens in a quiet, 
unostentatious manner, and tell him how many 
mortifications his sweeping denouncement of my 
little poem has saved me; that but for that, I 
I should have issued this very summer, a ten- 
volumed romance, a folio volume of my poems, 


. 
uy a8 : 
“A Mr.—Mr.—(his name sounds something 
like yours) Mr. Havens, I believe—and you are 
Mr. Hazen !” 
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besides three or four pamphlets of sermons and 
prose’essays. Why, he’ll believe every word 
that I tell him !’”’ 

Addie—Addie Chandler, why didn’t you look 
into your companion’s face? You would have 
thought he was in a high fever, or that he*was ill 
of the measles, and they had just “come out,” 
to use a phrase familiar to nurses. But you lost 
all that. 

In this lively way the night came on, and in 
the meantime Addie grew tired and sleepy. She 
thought she should never be able to get along 
' until morning, she was so terribly tired and 
sleepy. Try as best she would to keep awake, 
her head nodded off in this direction and that, 
and then back again. 
his shoulder for a pillow, but no, she thanked 
him, she could keep awake. It was a pitiable 
kind of waking for the poor child—from his heart 
Mr. Havens pitied her. But at last with a faint 
“T can’t help it,” she dropped her head upon his 
shoulder, and in a moment was off to the land 
of dreams. 

“What a pretty, sweet face she had !” thought 
Mr. Havens as he watched her sleeping. Her 
complexion was as fair and fresh as a babe’s, 
and her soft, wavy hair drooping low over her 
white temples, was like a cloud of gold!” 

Kind, thoughtful Mr. Havens! How the cars 
jostled and joltedpthe beantiful sleeper just then ! 
It would tire hisarm considerably, to be sure, to 
put it around her, but there was no other way, 
and Frank Havens was not the man to think of 
himself when a friend was to be served !—I re- 
peat it—kind Mr. Havens ! 

The morning sun shone into the car windows 
before Addie awakened. When she came fully 


to her senses, she gave a start of surprise at her 


situation, which, together with the blush which 
accompanied it, seemed highly amusing tq Mr. 
Havens. But of course he was too wise to ven- 
ture the first remark upon the occasion, so that 
in good time the young lady quite recovered 
from her shock, and was as laughing and gay as 
over. 

“I suppose your first thought will be for your 
critic, after you have rested from your journey, 
Miss Chandler,” remarked Mr. Havens, as they 
stood together at the depot at Longbrook. 

“T don’t know,” she answered, laughing ; 

“what is best ?” 

The question was a naive one. It was asked 
in such a pretty, childlike way, and with such a 
womanly deference of manner withal, that he 
was completely charmed. 

“In two years more what a sweet woman she 
will be !” he said, to himself. But to Addie, he 


Mr. Havens offered her |* 


made answer in a soft tone, as he looked into 
her face: “Do just as you please about it, 
dear !” 

The “ dear” was involuntary on his part, and 
so was the quick glance and crimsoned cheeks 
on hers. An embarrassing silence might have 
followed, but at that moment Mr. Chandler’s 
carriage drove up, and glancing out of the win- 
dow, Addie saw her sister Fannie alighting from 
it. Her first thought was (after she had kissed 
her sister until she was nearly breathless, and 
been kissed in return till her lips felt as though 
they were blistered), for Mr. Hazen, whom, for 
his kindness to her, she wished in some way to 
repay. 

“ A gentleman took charge of me from C—; 
he was so kind and gentlemanly, that I am great- 
ly his debtor. Come this way and let me pre- 
sent you. His name is Hazen!” 

* My sister, Miss Chandler, Mr, Hazen,” com- 
menced Addie, with a blush. 

“Tam happy indeed, to make your acquain- 
tance, Mr. Havens,” bursting into a fit of merri- 
ment that was more hearty than elegant. “ Dear 
me,” Addie!” 

What did it mean? Poor Addie looked first 
from her sister to her escort, but she could make 
but little from their laughter. At last, a bright 
thought struck her. What a dull thing she had 
been! 

“ Are you Mr. Havens,—my critic ?” she asked, 
going up to the supposed Mr. Hazen. 

“Mr. Havens, most certainly, Miss Addie ; 
and your critic if you'll but keep to the resolve 
you made yesterday in the cars,” he added in a 
lower tone. 

“ To a part of it I will, most emphatically,” 
she answered. “I shall not allow you to escape.” 

“T shall not make the attempt,” he replied, in 
an insinuating tone, which greatly added to Miss 


‘Addie’s confusion. 


But what is the use for me to say more, unless 
it be that Mr. Frank Havens, the “ curmudgeon” 
and “critic? commenced his wooing in good 
earnest? It was a very short one, considering 
what a staid, dignified bachelor he@had always 
been. But fact is stranger than fiction they say, 
and in just three months from the time that he 
journeyed with Miss Addie W/azen, he 
started off on a tour with her as Mfrs. Havens! 
So Addie kept her promise of the cars, that “ she 
would have him yet!” f 
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RESIGNATION. 
There is no flock, andl tented, 
But one dead lamb is there! 
_ There is no fireside, howsoe’er defended, 
has one vacant chair. —Lonarri.ow. 
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MY REQUIREMENT. 


BY WILLIE WARE. 


I leng for one congenial heart 
My thoughts to always share: 

A faithful breast to lean upon 
When overcome with care. 


A heart that I can call my own 
Amid earth’s busy throng: 
One that will never fear to chide 
Me when I’m in the wrong. 


O, with a fond and faithful heart, 
One full of sympathy, 

A paradise below, I ween, 
This earth to me would be. 


And when I tire of worldly joys, 
y And seek a purer rest, 
I’d love to lay my weary head 
Upon that faithful breast. 


0, is there not a heart to speak 
To me in love's own tone’— 
Or am I doomed to tread this life 

Cheerless, unloved, alone? 


OUR FRONT ROOM. 


BY A. M. LOVERING. 


Marrna and I sat planning together through 
the whole long April afternoon; a part of the 
time with tears in our eyes (for we were not 
rich, and money came grudgingly to us), and a 
part of the time with our faces radiant with smiles. 
Planning how this little debt could be paid, how 
’ that obligation could be liquidated, and how such 
asum of money could be made to go a great 
ways, and lastly, but not leastly, how we could 
manage to furnish our “ front room.” This last 
may seem very strange to you, reader,and even 
while writing it now, I cannot rpfrain from in- 
dulging in a little quiet, happy smile. But 1’ll 
explain how it was. 

“Martha and I were not sisters, only friends, 
though I doubt if sisters often live as harmoni- 
ously togetheras did we. We were but laborers, 
mere working-girls (so the lofty part of human- 
ity would have dubbed us, I suppose), in the 
little city, upon which we could look as we sat 
there and talked together. We were of those 
who must, to be happy, have a home, some- 
where ; a little sacred place, or sanctuary, where 
the great breath of the world cannot sweep dese- 
cratingly in. So, in a plain little house, out of 
the town, we rented rooms, and made ourselves 
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‘as comfortable and happy as we could in a 
domicil of our making. 

We should have got along finely (no, that is 
notthe word for it, since at the worst we were well 
enough); at any rate we should have had things 
in much better fashion, and much more to our 
tastes, had not Martha been obliged to send a 
great share of her earnings to a sick brother. 

This was why we had to plan so much, and 
out of three demands for as many dollars wisely 
judge which was the strongest. All the winter 
we had talked of furnishing our “front room,” 
until it had got to be a sort of joke between us. 
Any event which we were anticipating with 
doubt in the future, was placed on a level with 
the great one of our front-room-furnishing. I 
was to be married when that was fitted out, 
Martha would say, which meant that I should 
live an old maid all my life. 

But this afternoon, in particular, as the sun 
burned so warm and summer-like in the sky, and 
the April breezes carried a smell of the hills upon 
their invisible wings, we were more than ever in 
earnest about the little bird s nest of a place which 
we had wanted so long. ’ 

“There’s the carpet!” Martha said, crossing 
her arms upon my lap and looking up into my 
face. “ Let me see how much did you say that 
would cost ?” 

“Twenty yards at sixty cents per yard— 
$12,00, Martha.” 

“Dear me, how much! Then the curtains, 
plain white ones will do. If we could only have 
lage! They look so like white mist, but then 
we can’t, so the plain ones will have to do.” 

“Then we want a table,” I suggested. 

“ Yes, but not a mirror. I don’t care to see 
my face any oftener than I can help. Nor does 
any one, that I knowcf beside you.” 

The last was spoken a litt!e bitterly. I knew 
what that meant, because I knew how much of 
a woman Martha was, and how, in her true heart, 
ghe was cramping all the beautiful romance of 
her young life, not allowing it the first ray of 
sunshiny hope to warm itself in. I took her 
face between my two hands, and raised it up so 
that the dying light could fall upon it. What a 
sweet, dear face it was, with its thoughtful gray 
eyes, purely oval outline, and pleasant, firm 
mouth! Pashing back the heavy, dark hair 
from her forehead, I said : 

“Pm sure you do not mean what you say, 
dear !” 

“ Yes, T do every word of it, every word of it, 
Thessy ! (my name was Theresa, and she petted 
it to suit herself), and now I think of it, what a 
rare thing it is in this world to be poor, but in- 
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QUR FRONT BOOM. 


telligent! Did-you ever have anybody say such. 


a thing to you?” 

I put my hand over her mouth (her cruel, little 
teeth were bruising the velvet of her lips), and 
shook my head slowly. In the soft twilight I 
could see how widely open her eyes were thrown, 
and how they gleamed and flashed like two beau- 
tiful stars ! 

“ Never mind that, Martha, let us think about 
our room. What a dear place it willbe! We 
had talked of the carpet curtains and tables. 
What else do we want—O, chairs!” 

She did not answer me, but dropped her head 
upon my lap. I thought it would be wise in me 
not to noticeit, so I went on talking. 

“Yes chairs—not many, because our room is 
small. I’ve been thinking that we can buy the 
frames and fix them up to suit ourselves. You 
could embroider them beautifully, Martha!” 

“ Yes,” she said, without raising her head. 

“ Then we want some pictures, We will have 
that little pencil sketch of yours framed, for me, 
L like it so much !”” 

“Yes, and if we could only buy that land- 
scap¢ painting that we saw yesterday, I mean 
the one where the water goes dashing down from 
a hillside, with a glimmer of sunlight upon its 
white bosom, and where the mountains lie linked 
along together, in the background, growing dint- 
mer and mistier in the distance, until it seems as 
though the last was but a cloud from the soft 
heart of summer, melting away against the 
grand arch of blue! Mr. Preston thinks it is 
beautifal !” 

“Yes, and so it is, sweet, but it costs a great 
deal. But the face that we liked so much. 
That would do!” 

“ Yes, I suppose so. But I'd like it better if 
it wasn’t so quiet and soft in its expression. I 
believe, after all, that I don’t like these passion- 
less faces. I don’t care how calm the features 
are, if the soul will but pour itsintense light out 
from the eyes. I don't care that the face should 
he a perfect one, either, so that it has a strong, 
deep look, as though at times it could throw out 


to the enwrapt beholder the whole wide, inner | 


life, throbbing itself onward to the music of the 
one great Master-hand. No, I don’t want that 
face. But you can have it, Thessy !” 

“No, we will find something else to agree 
upon. I don’t care a very great deal for that. 
* How fine it will be, wont it? Then we will 
have the mantel-shelf covered over with little 
knick-nacks, and the windows, do you remem- 
ber 

“O, yes, the morning-glory vines will nearly 
cover them. I like that the best of all because 


the scent of the flowers. will bring the murmur- 
ing bees to us. Dear, dear! how can we wait! 
Then, perhaps we shall have a—” 

“Canary?” I suggested, seeing that she hesi- 
tated. 

“At least he said he should have to bring us 
one,” she answered, unconsciously nestling her 
head down in my lap. 

She did not need to say more. I knew well 
enough who “ he”’ was. 

“Ts your heart beating very fast, Martha ?”’ 
Iasked playfully. “I have an idea that it al- 
ways makes itself remarkably busy while we are 
talking of a certain somebody. But listen a 
moment ; I thought I heard some one in the hall. 
If we have had a listener, they have been well 
entertained, without doubt. Let me go for a 
light—we wont sit in the dark any longer.” 

“Wait a little while, Thessy. Let’s talk a 
few minutes longer, I can’t bear to have a light 
just yet. Tell me before you get one, how long 
you actually think it will be before we can fix 
our nest ?” 

““O, five weeks, unless we get the fairies to 
help us.” 

“Fairies will help us as much as any one, I 
take it,” she answered, while I raised her head 
from my knee and went aftera lamp. When 
the light was procured, I found a number of little 
chores that waited to be done, so I went about 
the house, and watched her as she sat by the low 
window looking eagerly out into the darkness, 

I knew well enough for whom she watched 
and waited, and [ smiled, a little quiet smile to 
myself, while I ‘thought how poorly her separate 
actions agreed upon this one subject. When 
Rufus Preston was near her, she was as cool and 
unbending asa queen. She criticised him as 
though the right was hers, and tormented him 
continually in her quiet way with her sharp, 
pointed sarcasms. Once in a while she would 
be herself before, him it is true, but not often. 
For the momentary glimpse that she gave him. 
of her heart she Utew the bolts and bars a thou- 
sand times stronger than ever. And he was as 
unreadable as was she. But this evening I knew, 
instinctively that she longed for his presence, 
although she did not tell meso. I knew, too, 
that all day she had been glad to see the hours 
fly by, because each one, in its going, brought 
the time of his calling nearer. But she waited 
in vain for him; he did not come, and the city 
bells chimed out the hour of nine. As she heard. 
them she arose from ber seat by the window, with 
a sad, half-cynical expression upon her face, and 
caine towards me. , 


“Well?” I said, smiling. 
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OUR FRONT ROOM. 


She looked me in the’ face, and through her 
eyes her heart told me freely of her secret, I 
thought then that her face was like the ideal 
pietare of which she had spoken. 

“Never mind,” I continued, “ there is another 
evening, Martha.” 

“And I do not care for that,” she answered, 
coloring. “I am glad everything is just as it 
is—that I am poor and plain, and that—” 

“Mr. Preston is handsome and rich,” I sug- 


“Yes, anything. For being foolish we wo- 
men deserve to suffer, Thessy. Don’t let us 
say anything more about it, ever. I'll put the 
whole subject in a straight-jacket—let the light 
go out, and—that is all, dear.” 

Saying this, Martha took the lamp and togeth- 
er we went to our chamber; I to sleep, she to 
lie with eyes wide-starifig into the darkness—to 
hear the city clocks toll for the hours as they 
died, and to foel what perhaps few women feel 
in life (because few are as strong and true as was 
she), that if this one delicious cup of joy should 
pass from her lips, she should never find strength 
of heart to taste another. In all life there was 
but one draught of nectar for her to sip. 

The night died away at last, and the sun 
came up red and misty from the east, and with 
its rising life grew active again. We went into 
the city, Martha and I, to remain through the 
pe were milliners and the time was a busy 
one*for us), and took our dinners with us. We 
talkeda little of our room as we walked to town, 
but it seemed as far off as ever, the day when it 
should be fitted up to our liking. Dear, dear! 
it was so hard getting anything ahead, after all, 
and we had been trying the best we knew for 
months. 

It was quite late that night when we went 
home. Afar off the shadows were dusky upon 
the hills, and the tracks of the day were faint 
and dim in the west. How beautiful it was—I 
don’t know why Ishould remember it so plainly, 
but it seems to me that I shall never forget it. 
We did not speak of our front room through the 
evening, and did not go into it once to speculate 
upon the position of such a piece of furniture 
(imaginary of course), or the hanging of such a 
picture, as we had done evening after evening 
since the spring had come. But in the morning, 
after we had eaten our breakfast, I said to Martha, 
putting my arm about her waist : 

“ We must just take a look at our parlor before 
we go down town.” 

So we went into it together. 

Goodness mé! how we screamed as we threw 
open the door! How in all the world had such 


a sudden transformation been brought abeut ! 
I rubbed my eyes to make sure that I was awake. 
Our'room’ was furnished! Upon the floor there 
was a handsome carpet, which looked, for all the’ 
world, like a beautiful bed of flowers. In one’ 
corner a little damask-covered sofa was nestled, 
while to match it, about the room were scattered ' 
chairs and ottomans. At the windows there 
hung long, fleecy-white curtains, and upon the 
walls was the picture of the dashing water, and 
dim hills, together with the ideal face and a del- 
ieate crayon sketch. Under the mirror (for 
there was one), was a table, and upon the table 
was a little writing-desk with a slip of paper 
hanging out from the side. Martha grasped it,” 
while breathlessly we read : 

“The desk is for Martha, the pire Gomi 
Theresa.” 

Martha’s face flashed crimson, and she ex- 
claimed, the first words that either of us: —_ 
spoken since we entered the room: 

“ What can this mean !’” P 

“The fairies,” I answered, laughing. “ But 
whose is the hand-writing ? is it familiar to you?” 

Martha shook her head. She was taking a” 
peep into the little pearl-lined desk. 

“Who could have done this?” she murmured. 
“Sure enough, who could?” I answered. 
“Mr. Preston wouldn’t do such a thing would > 

he?” I added, laughingly. 

“T hope not, I’m certain!” she replied, push- ’ 
ing the desk away from her. (Privately speak- 
ing, reader, I think Martha had taken a sort of « 
heroic pleasure, the night before, in giving up 
every thought of the future connected with Mr. 
Preston. She did not relish the idea of taking 
her hopes out of their graves as bright and strong 
as ever.) 

9“And why?” I queried, a little roguishly. 

“ Of course if he did do all those, which I must 
doubt somewhat, he did it for somebody ; and 
since it could not be for you, it must have been ° 
for me, you know? You ought to be as happy 
as a bird, Martha!”’ 

She did not quite fancy my way of reasoning, 
so she turned her head away. Suddenly she 
said : 

“ What can it mean about the mirror, Thessy ! 
Do you remember what I said last night? O, 
dear, if—” 

She clasped her bands over her eyes and re- * 
treated to the farthest corner of the room. 

“Some one did hear you, I know they did. 
Don’t you know I heard a noise in the hull, and, 
our door was open all the evening. I guess Mr. 
Preston came, after all, but I take it that he play-- 
ed the eaves-dropper.” 


were saying?” said a voice, just at my elbow. 
“Mr. Preston!” I exclaimed. “We shall 
have to get our landlord (we hired the house, 


with another small family, of him) to nail up our 


back door so that people can’t sly in upon us in 
this way. Never mind, your presence is quite 
acceptable. Come and see present.” 

He was not expecting this, and so colored like 
a bashful girl, as I pointed him to the desk. 

“Isn't it beautiful?” I asked. “ But my gift 
is the mirror yonder. I take it that that means 
something.” 

(At this Martha came round at my elbow and 
gave me a sly nudge.) 

“Where do you suppose all these things came 
from ?” I queried, biting my lips to repress my 
laughter. 

“ From the upholsterer’s, I’ll venture.” 

“O, I didn’t doubt that. But how did they 
come here ?” 

“It must be that some one brought them !” 

“ In—deed !”” I exclaimed, taking breath. “I 
do not need to question you any farther. You 
have told us more than we were certain of, be- 
fore. We weren’t sure that they were brought, 
even.” 

He laughed, and glanced at Martha. I was 
quite sure, then, he wanted me to leave the room. 

“TI don’t think Martha is very well pleased 
with them,” I continued. 

“ Why, Theresa!” she ejaculated, looking up 
reproachfully. “ How could you say that !” 

“ You want more mirrors, you kuow you do, 
sweet!” I answered. “ By the way, Mr. Pres- 
ton, shouldn’t you think Martha would have 
sense enough to leave the room? She knows as 
well as she wants to that you have something to 
say to me.” 


By the way that Mr. Preston and Martha’ 


colored, I knew that I had expressed their 
thoughts perfectly. But I did not care to 
goinahurry. So I staid awhile longer. When 
I went, perhaps I played eaves-dropper, and then 
again pechaps I didn’t. But certainly I have a 
distinct impression of hearing Mr. Preston say a 
great many fine things to somebody (I sup- 
pose it was to Martha), and of hearing her an- 
swer in a low, soft tone, that he was dearer than 
anybody in the world to her (the deceitful thing, 
«she had always declared the same to me); and 
then I have a confused idea of sceing a door 
suddenly opened, and—who was it that ran as 
«fast as their feet could fly to get out of sight? 
and who didn’t succeed? And who was married 
. that fall, in that same front room ? 
- Ask Mr. Preston and Mar ha! 
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“ Eaves-dropper, Theresa? was that what you 


THE SPANISH GAMBLER. 

The following is ished in several of the 
journals as a letter Hamburg: ‘“ A Span- 
ish gentleman, one of the boldest players ever 
seen, keeps the bunkers at the gaming-tables in 
the utmost alarm. He plays the maximum stake 
nearly every time, and has so far won 1,500,000f. 
One of the directors of the bank has just returned 
from Paris, bringing a sum of two millions to 
iricrease the resources of the bank. Immediate- 
ly after his arrival, a notice was posted up at the 

rsaal, stating that the bank at rouge-et-noir 
would, for the future, consist of 300,000f., instead 
of 200,000f., and that the maximum stake for 
each player would be 12,000f. instead of 8000f, 
People go in crowds from Frankfort to witness 
the daring and coolness of this intrepid gamester, 
who braves such a formidable bank, and has 
given his word as a Castilian, that he will play 
till he has ruined it, or been ruined himseit.”— 
N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 


BOUGHT FRIENDSHIP. 


“ Purchase not friends with gifis; for when 
thou ceasest to give, such friends will cease to 
love thee,” is an old proverb which a friend of 
ours felt the full furce of the other day. Some 
years ago, while in prosperity, he formed the ac- 
quaintance uf a young lady of intelligence and 
refinement on w showered presents with- 
out number and without regard to cost. She in 
turn professed the most ardent attachment, and 
the result was anengagement. Reverses revent- 
ly came, when Mr. and his presents ceased. 
Shortly his inamorata sent him a note stating 
that as she was about to be married to another, 
it was time that the foolish fliriation carried yn 
between herself and —— should cease. The suc- 
cessful rival is reported to be very wealthy. Poor 
—— is hesitating between suicide and « whal- 
ing voyage.—New York Express. 


KISSING. 


Dr. Holmes says of kissing; “The memory 
of a kiss that Margaret of Scotland gave io Alain 
Chatier, has lasted four hundred years, and put 
into the heard of many an ill-favured poet wheth- 
er Victoria or Eugene would do as much by hjm, 
if she happened 10 pass him when he was sleep 
And have we ever forgotten that the fresh chee 
of young John Milton tingled under the lips of 
some high-born Italian beauty, who, I believe, 
did not thiuk to leave her card by the side of the 
slumbering youth, but has begeathed the memory 
of her pretty deed to all coming time? the 
soand of a kiss. is not so loud as that of a cannon, 
but its echo lasts a deal longer.” 


HISTORY 


Hence, pageant history! hence, gilded cheat! 
Smart planet in the univer-e of ueeds! 

Wide sea, tant one continuous murwur breeds 
Along the pebbled shore of memory ! 

Many old rotten timbered boats there be 

vessels; many a euil of pride, 
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HAROLD: 


— OR,— 
THE FALSE FRIEND! 
‘A TALE OF BOSTON. 


BY M. H. MACNAMARA. 

“Imprtgonep! Accused of Good 
God, what fearful calamity is this !’’ 

The words were uttered, in a tone of exquisite 
anguish, by a gray-haired man who stood in the 
centre of a richly-furnished apartment of a large 
mansion situated in the waned the city of 
Boston. 

The old man’s hands were clasped wildly be- 
fore him ; his lips tightly compressed, and his 
whole appearance denoting intense and paeee | 
agitation. Before him stood an officer of the law. 

seemed but little affected at the personifica- 

n of terrible grie® at his side. Experience in 
his profession had hardened his heart, and what 
he now beheld was, to him, but an ordinary 
event of life. 

The officer had just brought intelligence that 
the son of Benjamin Harris, the old man ‘above 
mentioned, had been arrested upon a charge of 
murder, perpetrated under peculiar circumstances, 
and in a manner that left but little doubt of the 
guilt of the prisoner. 

Mr. Harris walked the room for a moment with 
an uneven step ; and at length, having somewhat 
calmed his agitation, he turned to the officer, 
and, in a broken voice, requested him to give the 
details of the terrible catastrophe. The officer 
did so, and the following is the substance of his 
narrative : 

Edward Harris had, at an early hour the 
evening before, entered a certain gambling hell 
of the city, and there he encountered a most no- 


saying that his opponent might make the best of 
it. He then departed from the place. Edward 
Harris was heard to say in the gambling-house 
that he would “ fix him yet.” The clock struck 
two a few moments afterwards, and Harris 


The next that was known of him, he was found 
bending over the body of his murdered opponent, 
and his clothes saturated with blood. ‘The 
watchman who discovered him declared that he 
had heard a low shriek, and that, as soon as pos- 
sible, he had reached the spot and found Harris 
as above described. There seeméd a strong 
probability of the young man’s guilt, from the 
fact that he had lost a large sum of money to the 
murdered man; that he had threatened him, and 
followed him out shortly after his departure. 

When arrested, Harris coolly stated his entire 
innocence, and said, that the same shriek which 
| had attracted the attention of the watchman, 
called him to the spot, and that, arriving but a 
few moments before, he was detected in an ex- 
amination of the man’s wound, and arrested in 
that position. 

Such were the circumstances under which Ed- 
ward Harris was arrested ; and, to even the most 
unprejudiced and dispassionate observer, there 
seemed a strong probability of guilt. 

When the officer left Mr. Harris, he carried the 
message to his son, that he would shortly visit 
him in his prison; not, however, before he had 
engaged the most eminent legal talent that money 
could command. 

Mr. Harris then seizing the bell rope, sum- 
moned a servant. 

“ John, is my nephew in?” 

Yes, sir.” 

“ Call him hither.” 

In a few moments the door opened, and a 
young man entered the apartment. He was a 
tall, finely built man, of about twenty-five or six 


torious gamester, with whom Harris, not knowing 
his character, at once commenced to play. Their | 
game continued for some hours, until at last | 
Harris detected his opponent at cheating, and | 
boldly accused him of the fact; this the latter 
stoutly denied, and, upon the former reiterating 
his assertion, the latter boldly declared him a 
liar. Harris sprang to his feet, and with one 
blow of his fist, he felled the false guneeeer to 
the ground. 

With muttered curses the latter arose and 
darting upon Harris, sought to pull him down. 
He was evaded, however, and Harris again struck 
him. The latter shen seemed suddenly to recover 
his self-possession, and with a triumphant laagh 


{ 


years of age. His face was swarthy and of oval 
cast, with hair suiting his complexion, thrown 
back from a full and intellectual forehead. Hig 
features were nearly faultless in mould, his teeth, 
large, white and brilliant. But his dark eyes 
beamed with haughty and passionate fire, min- 
gled with a sinister gleam, which, added to the 
disdainful curl of the lip, gave to his face an ex- 
pression akin totreachery. In his motions he was 
nervously rapid, retaining one position scarcely 
an instant. He was dressed faultlessly in a suit 
of black clothes, and came into the room with a 
short, quick step. 

“ You sent for me, uncle—” 

“Yes, yes, to communicate fearful tidings! 
Your cousin is in prison, charged with murder !’” 


. proclaimed that he had cheated, and ended by 
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'. Good heavens!” exclaimed the young man, 
‘with a sudden start, while the sinister glance 
came, with a transient flash, to hiseyes. ‘Good 
heavens, has it come to this ?” 

* Wes, yes!” cried the old man, in a voice of 
anguish. “ Reckless of character, of life, and 
spurning my advice, and defying my control, 
he has given himself up to wild licentiousness and 
mad dissipation, until at last the prison impedes 
his further progress !”’ 

** I had feared that some disaster would over- 
take him, but, great God! I had never expected 
80 terrible d finale as this, My poor, unfortu- 
nate cousin!” And the young man buried his 
faee in his hands and seemed to give way to pas- 
sionate griet. 

Mr. Harris gazed on him for a few moments 
with a look of deep sympathy, seemingly forget- 
fal of his own sorrow and misfortune; and then 
going up to him, he placed his hand kindly upon 
his shoulder, saying : f 

“Come, Harold, you take the blow too deeply 
to heart. Come, my kind boy, let us take meas- 
ures for his safety !’” : 

“You speak well, uncle, this is no time for 
grief ; I am glad that you bear up so bravely. I 
eannot believe that my poor cousin is guilty! 
With all his faults he would never, never con- 
eeive, much less execute so terrible a crime as 
this 

“ Ay, with all his faults my poor boy is inno- 
cent of this. I believe it, and God knows it !” 

When Harold lifted his face from his hands, 
no-tears were visible ; but his face was flushed, 
and his dark eyes strangely gleaming. 

But buried in his own sad thoughts the old 
man noticed not the peculiar expression o* his 
face, but hurrying on his outer garments, he and 
his nephew left the mansion. — 


Edward Harris, who now stood accused of the 
terrible crime of murder, was a young man about 
twenty-three years of age. In appearance he 
was the opposite of his cousin, Harold Stanly. 
He was of a tall and graceful figure; dark blue 
eyes, and brown, curling hair, with dignified and 
intellectual features. The expression of his face 
was manly and candid, and such as would win 
the confidence of every student of human nature. 
He wes open and generous toa fault. ‘i he only 
child of his father, he had been spoiled by over- 
indulgence, and naturally of a quick, impulsive 
temperament, he could ill brook control. Early 
in life he was his own master, and over his actions 
his father seldom or ever attempted control. 

His father, one of the most prominent of Bos- 


never stinted his allowance, but was always ready 
to gratify his whims, forhe loyed him with a 
deep and fervent affection. 

The coming of Harold Stanly, whose mother 
died long before he had attained his majority, 
gave an impetus to the extravagant desires of 
Edward, and his cousin it was who first intro- 
duced-him, as it were, to the realities of life ; 
under a garb of friendship and generosity, 
Harold Stanly covered a corrupt and deceitful 
heart. He lured Edward on, step by step, until 
at last he was initiated into the darkest mys- 
teries of city life. He it was who first intro- 
duced young Harris to a gambling hell; and 
who, when the latter, bound by his passion for 
play, turned about and hypocritically expostu- 
lated with him on the folly of his course ; but not 
until he had convinced himself that, for the time, 
Edward was under the baneful control of his own 
passions. 

With his artful ways and seeming 
of dispesition, Harold Stanly had entwined him- 
self about the heart of his uncle, until at length, 
the latter thought him a model youth, and placed 
in him the utmost confidence. 

When Mr. Harris mourned over the folly and 
extravagance ot his son, the poimt would be taken 
up by Harold, who would cheer the old man 
with the hope that Edward would one day give 
up his evil ways, and become a staid and exem- 
plary man. 

Edward never suspected the dark, designing 
nature of his false cousin ; busied in seeking the 
gratifications of his own passions, and naturally 
of an unsuspicious temperament, he never im- 
agined that such a thing as falsehood and deceit 
could be nourished in a heart so nearly related 
to his own. 

But a deep scheme lay beyond all this. It was 
no ordinary one. Harold was actuated im his 
course, not so much by ill will or. hatred co Ed- 
ward, as by a determined intention of supersed- 
ing him in the good graces of his father; to 
make himself his heir; and, failmg in this, he 
would not seruple te proceed to the direst ex- 
tremities. Time passed on. But all the folly 
and waywardness of Edward could not alienate 
the affection of his father. The latter expostu- 
lated with his son; he threatened, and implored ; 
all in vain—yet the old man loved him still. 
Harold Stanly at last became convinced that he 
could never achieve his desire by waiting for 
such an event; then he determined on another 
course—dark and consummate villain that he was 
—what that course was will goon be plainly 
evident to the reader. 


ton merchants, with nearly a million of money, 


In the boudoir of'a splendid mansion, standing . 
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in a fashionable quarter of the city, was seated a 
‘young and divinely beautiful woman. Her dark 
‘and lustrous tresses hang down upon shoulders 
pure as Parian marble. Her dark, lustrous eyes, 
‘beaming with pensive sweetness, were bent upon 
her embroidery, and her ripe, red lips were 
slightly parting, and her full round cheeks tinged 
with the rare beauty of the fall blown rose. She 
‘was a being of more than ordinary beauty. Her 

heart shone out from the liquid depths of her 

large and handsome eyes; and her smile was 

brighter than a sunbearn of a June morning. 

Rarely beautiful, she sat, ever and anon slightly 
lifting her head, as if listening for an approaching 
footstep. This beautiful being was Marion Lee, 

the beloved of Edward Harris. They had met 
under peculiar circumstances, at one of the fash- 
fonable watering places. Marion with some 
friends was out upon the river, and more than a 
mile distant from the shore, when the yacht in 
which she was, by some mismanagement was 
Buddenly overturned. Edward was passing them 
in a small sail boat which he occupied alone, and 
seeing the catastrophe, he tacked about, and low- 
ering his sail rapidly, he cast out his anchor ; 
and, seeing one of the lady passengers of the 
yacht—there were but two—floating down. with 
the current, he sprang into the sea, and swam 
rapidly towards her, while the rest of the passen- 
gers, three in number, remained clinging to the 
boat. He reached her as she was sinking for the 
second time, and, grasping her securely with one 
arm, he made towards his boat, but ere he reached 
it, another yacht appeared upon the scene and he 
was lifted with his nearly senseless burden aboard. 

From that moment a warm and fervent at- 
tachment sprang up between them, and ere three 
months had passed over their heads they were 
affianced. Marion loved Edward with a most 
devoted affection. But a period was approach- 
ing which was to test the strength of that love 
most cruelly. 

Marion was recalling this sweet reminiscence, 
With a fluttering heart, when the door opened, 
and the name of Horace Stanly was announced. 

He entered, and bowing gracefully, he said : 

* Miss Marion, I would not intrade my pres- 
ence upon you at such an early hour, did I not 
come on a sad and imperative mission !” 

“ You are welcome, sir ; but what has occurred 
that is so important, that you speak so formally ?” 

“T came on behalf of my unfortunate cousin.” 

“Heavens! What has happened? Is Edward 
ill! Speak, speak, in heaven’s name !”’ 

And Marion darted from her seat, clasped 
her hands and looked upon the dark face of 
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ister gleam was in his eye, and he seemed glomt- 
ing over the suspense in which he held her.- Att 
last he said : 

“No, Edward is not ill, on the contrary he is 
in the best of health—” 

“Thank God!” cried Marion, 
she sank into a seat. 

“T repeat,” continued Harold, “that he fs in 
the best of health—but he is in prison.” 

“Tn prison!” mattered Marion, confounded. 

“ Yes, in prison!” repeated Harold, harshly. 
“And for what!” asked Marion, recovering 
soniewhat her composure. 

“ For murder !”’ answered Harold, with ill-dis- 
guised triumph. 

“For murder!” shrieked Marion, springing 
wildly to her feet ; “for murder—O, God, ‘it can- 
not, cannot be!” And the pdor maiden clasped 
her hands, while to her face came an expression 
of most unutterable woe. 

“Yes, for murder, committed lastnight. And 
he is guilty, for he was found bending over. the 
body of his victim !” 

“Tis false, tis false! My Edward would 
never, never be guilty of so foula crime! ’Tis 
the work of some wicked enemy! is false !” 

And the eyes of Marion Lee flashed proudly, 
and her fine form was drawn to its fall height, 
and her breast heaved with indignant emotion. 
The eyes of Harold quailed before her proud 
glance, and a tremor passed through him as she 
cried: “’Tis the work of some wicked enemy !” 

“T pray Heaven that he may be innocent ; but 
the proof is terribly conelusive. His career for 
the past two months has not been creditable to 
him —he is a notorious gambler, a libertine—” 

“Peace, sir! Speak not of Edward Harris 
thus tome! It is enough for me to know that 
he is in prison! I know his faults, and 1 know 
his virtues. I know, for my heart tells me, that 
he is innocent!” And Marion moved proudly 
from the room. 

“By Jove, she’s a atte woman! I'd risk 
my life to win her, and J will!” And Harold 

Stanly left the house. 


In a narrow cell, containing nothing but an 
iron bed, on which was laid a hard mattress, a 
chair and a table, sat Edward Harris. His dark 
locks were dishevelled, his fine face pale, and 
marked with traces of suffering and anxious 
thought and his head was resting languidly on his 
open palin. His past life rose before him like a 
drama. And he shuddered as his follies passed 
in review before his conscience-stricken gaze. 

It was the first time for years that he had ever 


Harold, with a wild gaze of entreaty. The sin- 


pondered upon the folly of his career; and now 


a he thought, he felt himself visited with just 
punishment. His aged and indulgent father had 
just left his prison; his presence had touched 
Edward to the heart, and he bitterly regretted 
that he had ever given the old man cause for sor- 
row; and, in his innermost soul, he determined 
that should he pass safely through the trying 
ordeal, his future life should atone for the follies 
of the past. 

Buried in his mournful reflections, he scarcely 
noticed the opening of his prison door, and it 
was not until a soft white hand was laid upon 
his brow, that he noticed the presence of a visitor. 
He looked up. 

“ Marion !” 

“ Edward !” 

A moment more and they were clasped wildly. 
“in each other’s arms 

“ Marion, dearest, do you love me still, do you 
believe me innocent? O, God, this is too much 

“Yes, Edward, you are the same to me as 
ever—yes, my poor Edward, I believe you inno- 
cent, as firmly as I believe in God !” 

“ Heaven bless you, Marion! I fear not now 
to face the charge !” 

“ Fear not, Edward. God in his own good 
time will make your innocence apparent.” 

“ Ay, Marion, that God whom I have so long 
forgotten, whose laws I have so often broken, is 
now my only dependence. I am involved in a 
strange and intricate web. A powerful chain of 
evidence is against me, and it is only with God’s 
aid that I can substantiate my innocence.” 

“It is onr best and highest trust,” said Marion. 

Thus conversing, an hour passed rapidly away 
and Marion at length departed. Her maid 
awaited her outside the cell door, and in oy 
they left the prison. 


The events related in the foregoing chapters 
were enacted many years ago. We must now 
leave the fashionable quarter of the city, and pass 
to that purlieu of crime and wretchedness, Ann 
Street, now North Street, somewhat more refined. 

In one of the dismal and wretched caverns of 
the place, we now find ourselves. The stone 
walls were mildewed with moisture, and the sick- 
ening smell of bad tobacco and worse liquor 
greets the nostrils, and the dense, close atmos- 
phere is nearly overpowering. A number of men 
and women are scattered throughout the cellar, 
engaged with cards, pipes and rum. Bacchan- 
alian songs are being sang by men whose throats 
are hoarse trom the constant friction of fire-water ; 
and loud laughter, and obscure jokes, are being 
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Ata rickety table in one corner of the dismal 
place are seated three men. One of them, wrapped 
in a heavy cloak and fur cap, the broad visor of 
which nearly concealed his face, was earnestly 
engaged in conversation, and his whispered tones 
and the fashionable shape of his garments pro- 
claimed that his position in society but ill ac- 
corded with his present place or company. 

“ Did you have much trouble in securing the 
lady, or did she fall quietly into the trap ?” 

“ Not much, the night was dark, and we muf- 
fled her head before she could cry Pills! The 
team was handy, and we slipped her in, and in a 
few minutes we had the gal tight and sound in 
old Wilson’s crib,” replied one of the men in an- 
swer to the cloaked stranger. 

“ She’s a tough un, Bob, aint she? An’ cool 
as a cucumber,” cried the last speaker’s compan- 
ion, pulling fiercely at his long, black, bristling 
beard 


“ She is that, cuss her! She called the ‘pair 
on us villains and scoundrels, and said as how 
she’d fix us—didn’t cry one bit, though !” 

“Well so much for that point, my plans are 
working right—” 

“Yes, we’s done your work well; so, now, 
come down with the dimes, this ere city’s gettin’ 
hot, and we must trayvel !” 

“ That’s the talk! We wants double money,” 
cried the man with the beard. 

“TI wont dispute but the job was done well ; 
but the sum which you demand is much more 
than we agreed upon,” replied the stranger. 

“Well wot if it is ?”’ cried one of the desper- 
adoes. ‘“ You'll make your fortin by the opera- 
tion. Men wont risk their necks now-a-days for 
nothin’. So down with the dust, or we’ll blow!” 
“ That’s so, by Jupiter !”’ exclaimed the other. 
“ And wot’s more,” continued the first speaker, 
“we run awful risk; for when we laid the chap 
qut, a watchman, and that ere Harris you wants 
be rid off, came down on our heels and we on’y 
’scaped by the skin o’ our teeth !” 

“ Just so eggsactly,” cried his companion, who 
was content to endorse the assertions of his pal. 

“Well, well,” replied the cloaked stranger, 
carelessly, “‘ we will not dispute the matter further 


_—here’s the money.” And pulling a well stuffed 


wallet from his pocket, he took out a large roll 
of bills, and handed them to the villains, who 
carefully counted and divided them. 

‘“* Has yer got that ere Harris all right, d’ye 
think, sur?” said one of the villains, as he 
crammed his money into a belt which he pulled 
from his breast. \ 

“ Yes,” cried the stranger, in a tone of exulta- 


bandied about, and all is noise, riot and confusion. 


tion, ‘‘no earthly power can save him now !” 
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- The stranger now arose, and whispering to 
one of the men, he was about to move away fol- 
lowed by the latter, but his cloak, catching about 
his chair, was dragged down from his face and 
he stood revealed, Harold Stanly! With a mut- 


tered curse, he wrapped his cloak again about | 


him, and followed by the man passed down to a 
distant end of the cavern. 4 

They then passed up a narrow flight of steps, 
and in a moment more found themselves in a 
long, narrow entry, lighted by a large oil lamp ; 
they moved down this passage for a few yards, 
and at last paused before a door. Here the man 
took a key from his pocket, which he handed to 
Stanly, and then, with a sinister grin, he wished 
him luck, and departed for the place where he 
had left his brother ruffian. Harold Stanly, plac- 
ing the key in the lock, turned back the bglt, 
opened the door, and found himself face to face 
with Marion Lee! 


Let us retarn for a few moments to the cavern. 
Louder and more boisterous grew the noise, as the 
potent fire-water reached the brains of the revel- 
lers. Some of them, overcome with drink, drop- 
ped helplessly to the floor, others, maddened by 
its terrible influence, danced wildly around, shout- 
ing and shrieking, until they, too, fell senseless 
to the ground. But the two villains who had 
received the money from Stanly, paid no heed to 
the noise ; but sat at a table with their bottle be- 
fore them, deeply absorbed in play. 
“At times they would dispute, and then their 
blasphemies were terrible to listen to. But they 
played on, each seeking to relieve the other of his 
share of the spoils. At last, the one called Bob, 
- re a second place in the conversation with 
, won nearly all his companion’s money, 
and was now gloating over the pile as it lay be- 
fore him on the table. The eyes of the other 
were flashing with drunken rage. An instant he 
looked upon his companion with a deadly glare, 
and then sprang tpon him with a demon’s fury, 
and plunged a knife deep into his breast ! 

With a cry of pain and fear, the latter stagger- 
ed to the door and then rushed out into the street. 
He cried wildly for help, and in a few moments a 
crowd had collected about him, and a couple of 
watchmen, attracted by the noise, came hurriedly 
to the spot, and in a short time he was taken to 

’ the hospital. His treacherous comrade effected 
his escape. 

We left Harold Stanly, standing in the pres- 
ence of Marion Lee. She looked upon Stanly 

for a moment with much indignation. That he 
was the author of her present misfortune she was 


well aware, having gleamed the knowledge from 
the conversation of the ruffians who had forcibly 
carried her away. The eyes of the accomplished 
villain fell before her flashing gaze ; but recovering 
himself, he foreed a sneer to his lips and said : 

“T have caged you at last, my lady bird! 
You who have scorned my love, for the love of a 
boy! Ihad sworn long ago to possess you—-and 
I have kept my word!” 

“It is to you, then, that I am indebted for my 
present confinement!" I had suspected you were 
a villain, Harold Stanly—but never the deep 
villain that you haveproved! Perhaps your vil- 
lany is greater than even I dare imagine!” said 
Marion, significantly. 

“ What, woman!” cried Harold, whose face 
had suddenly grown deadly pale. Do you dare 
to insinuate—” 

“ ] insinuate nothing, sir—but I suspect mach !” 

“Suspect what you please, then, I care not! 
Ihave jou safe—you are mine, mine! More 
than mine a few hours hence, when your boy 
lover will be swinging on the gallows !” cried 
Harold, fiercely. 

A shiver ran through the frame of Marion, and 
her face became a shade paler, but she faltered 
not when she said : 

“ My trust is in God, Harold Stanly ; the in- 
nocence of Edward Harris will be made manifest, 
to the confusion of his enemies—and that he has’ - 
enemies, my present position amply proves!” 

“ Yes, yes! J am hisenemy! The deadliest 
he has ever had—I hate him as fiercely as I love 
you, you, madam, who have scorned and tram- 
pled on my heart!” cried Harold Stanly, as he 
strode rapidly up and down the apartment. 

“Ha! I thought as much! It is through 
your villanous machinations that he ‘is now in 
prison—my own heart and your base actions tell 
me 80.” 

“ You are right!” cried Harold, boldly, as he 
paused before the dauntless Marion. ‘“ What 
more do you know, or wish to know ?” 

“No more! Keep your dark secrets within 
the recesses of your own bad heart. You will re- 
pent these confessions by-and-by.” 

“Fear not, madam, you will never breathe 
them! Ishall make it a sacred duty with you 
to keep them. I battle for a purpose !” 

'“ Ay, and a dark, foul one!” said Marion, 
contemptuougly. 

The eyes of the villain were flashing with rage, 
but he was somewhat awed by the dignitied and 
determined position of Marion Lee, whom, when 
he first entered the apartment, he had expected to 
see, spiritless and in tears. , 

“T shall leave you for a time Marion Lee! 


‘But when next I see ‘you, Pshall make you repent 
language. Remember !” 

And withoat waiting for ‘an answer, he turned 
about and left the room, locking the door carefal- 
ly after him. He then left the house by a secret 


Upon his departure Marion cast herself upon 
‘a lounge, and gave way to tears. The courage 
which upheld her in the presence of the villain 
Stanly, now entirely deserted her. At length, 
recovering her composure, she threw herself upon 
her knees and prayed long and fervently. 


The merchant, Benjamin Harris, sat alone in 
his study. His face was paleand wan. Greatly 
had he changed the last few days. The lines 
about his mouth were deeper, his brow more fur- 
rowed, and an expression of helpless sorrow 
rested like a cloud on his countenance. At times 
he would heave a deep sigh and gaze mournfully 
about him, as though searching for the form of 
his imprisoned son. 
~ He had done all he could for his boy, but he 
felt he had. little to hope for. The evidence 
against him was ‘powerfal, and, so far as circum- 
stantial evidence could be, conclusive. But he 
hoped against hope. He had another cause for 
sorrow. The mysterious disappearance of Marion 
Lee. Her family was thrown into the profound- 
est misery. Search had been made for her every- 
where, but no tidings of her could be had. Her 

mce was kept a secret from Edward, 
and Mr. Harris, who loved her as his own child, 
was nearly broken-hearted at this accumulation 
of misfortunes. 

While he sat thus, buried in his great grief, 
the door of his study was opened, and a servant 
announced, “ Dr. Barton !’” 

A fine, portly gentleman entered the room, his 
fat, handsome face shining with satisfaction ; and 
walking quickly over to Mr. Harris, he grasped 
his hand, exclaiming : 

“My poor friend, I’ve great good news! 
Don’t move, now, pray don’t! Keep cool!” 

And the good doctor, brimming full of excite- 
ment himself, sat down and wiped the dew from 
his brow, and endeavored to calm himself with a 
pinch of snaff. 

. “There is no good news for me, doctor, I fear, 
said the old merchant, sadly, “my poor boy—” 

“That’s it, sir, that’s it—it’s all 
don’t get excited, pray don’t—Edward’s innocent 
—full confession—villain dying—told all—now 
keep cool—pray do—here ’tis !” 

While the kind-hearted doctor was giving vent 
to his thoughts in fits and starts, he had been fum- 


‘Harris a folded mannuseript, which the latter 
eagerly snatched and read. As he ran on, the 
face of the poor merchant gradually brightened, 
and soon a look of joy illuminated his whole 
countenance, and, when he had concluded, he 
cast it down, clasped his hands gratefully, and 
sank tearfully on his knees and thanked God. 

The good doctor laughed, rubbed his hands, 
snuffed eagerly, wiped his eyes and kept murmur- 
ing “good, good !” 

He had brought a confession, which he had 
taken down at the request of a dying man in the 
hospital ; the man who had been so treacherously 
attacked and stabbed by his comrade in the cav- 
ern. The substance of the confession said, that 
Harold Stanly had hired himself—the dying 
man—and another, to watch Edward Harris, 
aryl to involve him in some difficulty which would 
eventually get him out of the way. That they 
had followed Edward into the gambling house on 
the night of the murdér, and were witnesses to 
his trouble with the gambler—heard the threat of 
Harris to “fix him,” and knowing that Edward 
must take the same road home, they followed the 
gambler from the place, attacked and robbed him, 
and left him dead on the ground. That they 
had seen Harris from a distant hiding place, leave 
the gambling house, and stoop over the body of 
the dead man; and it said, furthermore, that if 
the watchman had not so suddenly appeared, they 
would have seized Harris for the marder. 

The confession also told of the abduction of 
Marion Lee, and her place of imprisonmefit. 
The confession was taken down im the presence 
of a number of witnesses, and shortly afterwards 
the man died. 

and shortly afterward Edward Harris was 
ated. The police in company with Edward, 
old Mr. Harris, and Mr. Lee, went down to Ann 
Street, broke into the place where Marion was 
confined, and found the brave-hearted girl upon 
her knees, and in tears. 

In a moment Edward was at her side. She 
looked up, and with a joyful ery was clasped in 
his arms. He kissed the poor maiden’s cheek, 
but her face was cold. She had swooned upon 
his breast. When she returned to consciousness 
she found herself at home, and by her side him to 
whom she had, through all his trials, proved so 
faithful, Edward Harris. 

Marion and Edward were united a few weeks 
afterwards—a joyful ending to all their sorrows. 
Nothing was heard of Harold Stanly, but it was 
rumored that, onthe discovery of his villany, he 
had entered the army and fell, bravely fighting, 


bling in his pocket, and he now laid before Mr. 


at the memorable storming of Vera Cruz. 
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THE RIVAL PILOTS 


THE RIVAL PILOTS: 
—OR,— 


THE MAID OF THE RAPIDS. 
A STORY OF THE 8ST. LAWRENCE. 


BY HERMAN BOLIVAR. 


. 


Art @ steamboat landing in one of the beautiful 
towns on the St. Lawrence, there lay the large 


and magnificent steamer’ Brockville, early one | 


‘evening, just ready to start upon her course down 
the river. The shrill roar of the escape pipes, 
the busy movements ‘of the crew, the arrival of | 


‘her maid, in quick and ping tones. “He ‘said 
he would certainly come down in the Brockville, 
this very frip, and meet me as I came Bard, 
but I do not see him !” 

Again the expectant girl came to a halt, look- 
ing around upon the faces presented to her view, 
but no sign of reeognition appeared on her fea- 
tures or in her eyes. It was evident that her 
Walter was not there. 

“It's too bad,” said the maid. “But these 
men never have any regard for the feelings of us 


4 ‘interrupted Ada, as tears 
“ Walter would have kept his 
_ promise if he had been able to do so. I feel that 


passengers and freight, and the hurried voices of a terrible calamity has happened. Some enemy 


command, inquiry and adieu, all served to form 
‘@ seene the most indifferent observer could not 
have beheld without interest, in the gathering 
twilight of that coming night. 

For there is in the simplest embarkation some- 
thing of the melancholy and uncertainty which 
belongs to the last great voyage of every human 
being. The flags may wave, and the streamers 
float proudly from the masthead, and the sun 
may shine, and the deep waters scarcely ripple as 
they kiss the shores, but we know that all our 
hopes of a prosperous and happy passage may 
be wrecked in an hour, so little has man, with all 
his wonderful works, yet achieved towards taking 


his destiny from the most minute and continual* 


providences of God. 

Amaie the’ last of the passengers coming 
aboard of the Brockville on the trip to which we 
now refer, was a'young lady, scarcely seventeen 
years of age, and of such angelic beauty and 
grace that every eye resting upon her followed 
her movements with delight. She was the only 
child of the wealthy Colonel Ridout, of Mon- 
treal, one of the largest steamboat owners of the 
St. Lawrence, and was now returning to her 
splendid home, attended by a single maid. Often 
had Ada been up and down the mighty stream, 
with her father, and well had she treasured up the 
intricate tarns and windings of the channel amid 
its rapids and its thousand islands, as we shall 
soon have occasion to reveal. 

For a moment, as Ada Ridout came in over 
the planks, she bent a quiek ard searching glance 
upon the faces of the passengers clustered on the 
guards. This glance sufficiently attested that 
she was in hopes of seeing some familiar counte- 
nance among them, and a look of disappoint- 
ment flitted over her lovely face, as she turned 
away in the direction of the ladies’ cabin. 

“ Walter is not here, something evil has hap- | 
pened !” she could have-been heard to whisper to 


who knew of his—of' our approaching marriage 
—ha!” and she started, av her eyes rested upon 
a person who was just then coming aboard, “ that 
‘man, again! Let us hasten to the cabin !”’ 

But ere the poor girl could make her way 
| through the surrounding crowd, the object of her 
dread and dislike advanced to her side, laying his 
hand as roughly as boldly upon her arm, and 
saying : 

“How d’ye do, Miss Ada? 
you agin, you may be sure |” 

He was one of the two pilots of the boat. The 
maiden turned towards him with such a look of 
seorn and disgust that he momentarily quailed 
beneath it. But there was a something infernal, 
for all that, in the expression resting on his hang- 
dog visage, and something which Ada felt and 
feared had some reference to her missing lover. © 

“ You have seen him?” she gasped. 

“ Youkin think so, miss,” was his reply. “P’r- 
’aps he was here a little while ago, comin’ down 
the river to meet you, ’cording to’greement. Only 
he might have gone overboard a little suddenly 
—through somebody’s aid—so that he isn’t likely 
to come to your sweet arms jist at present—that’s 
all!” 

“Fiend, you’ve murdered him! I will have 
you arrested !” 

“ Softly, miss. You wont do nothing o’ the 
kind, I’m the only chap that can pilot a boat 
down the Lachine Rapids on sich a night as this 
‘ere one that’s comin’, you know, and you 
wouldn’t be so cruel as to keep all these peoples 
a-waitin’ hera till morning, in course not. Be- 
sides, you know that I was only a-joking! I 
dare say your doll "It turn up all right in good 
season. In any case, you know, there must be 
proof, miss, proof before you ean do much in a 
legal line, and what is the proof agin me? Sup- 
posing, now, jist for fun, supposing I’d put a fel- 
, ler I didw’t like oat of the way, by fetchin’ him 


I’m glad to see 


could suggest. 


one on the guards and droppin’ him over- 
board—” . 

Ada threw up her arms in such a way as to 
cheek the ruffian’s speech, unable to hear more. 
With a low cry of anguish, and a countenance 
pale as death, she reeled into the arms of her 
maid, and was slowly conducted away towards 
the ladies’ cabin. 

“Gone, gone!” she moaned. “ My dear Wal- 
ter has been killed by that fiend!. O, God, have 
mercy upon me! And those pilots, did you see 
them both, Hetty? This manand the one look- 
ing down the companion way a moment ago, 
both deadly enemies of mine, while professing to 
be my lovers, and each regarding the other as a 
rival. Alas, alas, it’s wicked, Hetty, but I wish 
those two wretches would now kill each other on 
my sole account, I do !” 

The maid smiled through her sympathetic 
tears, and said a great many cheering things to 


her mistress, declaring that Walter Norwood was | 


young and strong, wary of people he did not 
like, and sure to take good care of himself if 
only for her sake—that God is merciful to those 
who truly love, and that Walter would come out 
safe in the end, whatever his present peril, and 
everything else her simple and faithful heart 
More than that, in order to keep 
her mistress from brooding over her sorrow, Het- 
ty asked her to narrate how the two pilots had 
cultivated her acquaintance while she was passing 
to and fro on the river, how they had presumed 
to ask her hand in marriage, how they had been 
rejected, how they had both sworn to be revenged, 
and had become her most wicked and dangerous 
foes, as well as foes of each other. Thus the 
mistress and maid conversed about the past, and 
commenced taking counsel for the fature, while 
@ sinister occurrence was preparing between the 
two pilots, as we shall now duly record. 

The first of them, the one we have seen com- 
ing aboard of the steamer, on ascending to the 
upper deck, found himself in the vicinity of his 
co-luborer and his supposed rival. He had been 
ashore, taking a number of drams at a liquor- 
booth on the wharf, and had come off with a 
flushed face, a lowering brow and bloodshot eyes, 
allnow attesting that he was ready for any deed 
of violence and blood. Both he and his conjrere 
were men of middle age, brawny-armed and 
broad-shouldered, rude and rough in disposition, 
besides having enough of lawless selfishness and 
unholy passion to seek possession of the colonel’s 
beautiful child. Both professed to have had such 
a cause of hatred against the father as to answer 
for any wrong they might show Miss Ada, and 
so each had resolved in his own base heart that 
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the first fortunate hour should place her irrevo- 
cably in his power. 

As the two pilots, after meeting on the upper 
deck, turned away towards the wheel-house, their 
eyes met in a cold and malignant glance of 
bitterness and rivalry. 

“Now that the youngster is out 0’ the way!” 
said the one we have seen addressing Ada, “ the 
girl shall be mine !” 

“No, curse you,” was the response, “ she shall 
be mine !” 

These brief words were uttered so plainly and 
determinedly as to be an electric spark applied to 
all their long-slumbering hate. For a moment 
they seemed about to rush upon each other, tear- 
ing and destroying, like two fierce bloodhounds, 
but the sharp voice of the captain broke the 
spell of violence, and they retreated sullenly to 
their post of duty. 

The last box of freight was trundled aboard 
of the steamer, the last passenger arrived, the 
fastenings were cast off, the mighty engines com- 
menced their labors, and the Brockville darted 
away on her flight down the river. 

For three hours, and until the arrival of the 
steamer at the first of the Lachine Rapids, noth- 
ing of importance occurred. True, the captain 
had heard the pilots swearing and recriminating 
each other at intervals, though not violently 
enough to forbid a hope that they would get 
quiet. But, about the time when the Brockville 
began to feel the force of the rapids, it became 
evident that something was going wrong in the 
wheel-house, she veering first one way and then 
the other, abruptly altering her course several 
points from the true one, and momentarily threat- 
ening to run against some one of the many 
sunken rocks clustered beside the narrow 
channel. 

“Thunder! what means all this?” inquired 
‘the honest captain (who was a new and inexper- 
ienced commander) of his clerk, as he started up 
in his office. 

“ The pilots must be drunk!” was the reply, 
as both prepared to visit the wheel-house. 

“ A fight, they’re having a rough and tumble, 
the pilots are, and the boy’s steering,” cried 
somebody on the upper deck. ‘‘ Look out, there, 
somebody do something, or we shall be brought 
up standing !” 

Be the trouble whatever it might, it was now 
plain that trouble had arisen in the wheel-house, 
or that some accident had happened to the steer- 
ing apparatus, a general panic almost instantly 
sped throughout the steamer. A score of men, 
among them the captain, made their way to the 


scene of disturbance, when loud and savage cries 
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and oaths were heard proceeding from the pilots, 
showing that they were engaged in a deadly 
le. 

* Stop them !” cried the captain. 

“Shoot them!” said somebody else, and a 
score of voices made confasion of the attempt 
to suggest a proper relief. 

In the meanwhile the steamer was steering so 
crazily, and so abruptly poking her nose to the 
right und left from the only safe channel, that 
every one familiar with the perils of the rapids 
seemed paralyzed with horror. 

The next instant, amid a volley of oaths, 
threats, and sounds of a sanguinary encounter, 
the two combatants, covered with blood, and 
locked in a furiuus embrace, reeled out of the 
wheel-house, still fighting and cursing, the two 
presenting a most terrible and repulsive picture 
of the worst passions of man. 

But not an instant had Captain Butters to gaze 
upon the fearful scene. With a crash which 
shook her timbers to the keel, the huge steamer 
had been hurled against a sunken rock, and was 
now going head on towards a black and jagged 
ledge of rocks just showing itself above the spray 
and foam dashing so wildly around it. 

“ Help here, all of you !” cried the captain, as 
he sprang to the assistance of the pilot-apprentice, 
a mere boy on his third or fourth trip. “ Hard 
up, hard up! There, so—so! Now meet her. 
Steady, boy, steady!” And the course of the 
steamer was sufficiently altered to clear the 
cragged point, and send her back towards th 
channel. 

“ Now for you,” was then heard in thunder 
tones from one of the pilots, the words resound- 
ing above the fearful roar of the rapids. 
“There’s your place, my hearty, in yonder foam- 
ing abyss! Look there !” 

Like lightning the steamer had been plunging 
down the Upper Chutes, quivering and crashing 
on its mad way, and now close ahead of her was 
seen, through the darkness, the Grand Rapids, 
rushing“ and spouting, leaping and tumbling, 
boiling like a vast cauldron, and roaring like a 
thousand tornadoes. 

“There’s your next landing, my beauty, ha, 
ha!” repeated the most powerful of the two 
ruffians, as both, mangled and bleeding, and 
still clasped in that deadly embrace, drew nearer 
and nearer to the steamer’s larboard side. 


“ We'll sce who has the fair Lady Ada now— 
ha, ha!” ; 

With one desperate effort, as the Brockville 
entered upon the dangerous passage, jarring and 
quivering, amidst the wild roar of the waters, 
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strong arms, and sought to hurl him into the 
foaming abyss. But the latter exerted all of his 
strength, and the struggle was prolonged for a 


‘moment, during which Captain Butters rushed 


towards the infuriated men, frantically wringing 
his hands, and crying in agonized tones : ' 
“The Grand Chute! the Grand Chute! I 
cannot pass it, and the boy knows nothing of the 
channel. For God’s sake, men, give over this 
foolishness, or the steamer and all of us will be 
lost. Back to your duty this minute, or it will be 
too late !” 

One moment the combatants had paused, 
glaring at each other, but only to seize one 
another again in a more determined grasp, ere 
the words of the commander were concluded. 
There followed an interval of fearful exertion on 
the part of each of the pilots—a shower of oaths 
and curses, partly lost in the roar of the waters, 
a hasty rush towards the steamer’s side, a wild 
ery of triumph from one of the desperate 
wretches, and a moan of despair from the other 
—and the next moment both went splashing 
down into the boiling waters, just forward of the 
wheel, and almost instantly vanished from view 
forever ! 

“ Lost, lost!” cried Captain Butters, in the 
.voice of a afiadman, as he rushed frantically 
here and there. “I know nothing of the chan- 
nel, in this darkness ! We can never pass the 
Grand Chute !’” 

And yet how madly that huge fabric was still 
sweeping on ! 

“Lost, lost!” repeated a score of terror- 
stricken voices, in tones escending wild and high 

bove the roar of the rapids. “ A minute more, 
and we shail be dashed to pieces! For God’s 
sake, is there no one here who can pilot us 
down ?” 

Echo was the only reply, as the steamer still 
swept on with a velocity terrible to feel and to 
behold. 

“ There, there! Look at those rocks, that sea 
of foam shining through the darkness! Heaven 
have mercy upon our souls now! Help, help !” 

Even while these despairing cries were ringing 
out on the air, a form of more than regal beauty 
had emerged from the ladies’ cabin and hastily, 
yet gracefully, taken its way to the upper deck. 
With a night ‘glass grasped firmly in one hand, 
while the other shook back her jetty curls, and 
her eyes swept the river and the shores, and took 
in at a glance the perilous situation of the steam- 
er, Miss Ada looked so courageous and com- 
manding in that moment, that her appearance 
was hailed as gladly as would have been an omen 


the speaker raised his antagonist bodily in his 


in the heavens. 


“ Bear a handvhere, half a dozen of you,” she 
cried, in clear and ringing tones, as she bounded 
to thewheel, “Lively, my hearties, or we are 
lost!” 

The order was instantly obeyed, 

“So, so,” and she placed her own fair hands. 
tothe whecl. “Keep her so—steady, steady!” 

Like a very angel did the bravé girl appear to 
the affrisshted souls beside her; as she drew @ 
rough pilot coat around her fair shoulders, and 
calmly gave her orders, amidst the clank of the 
laboring engines, the roar of the rapids, the shrill 
notes of the escaping steam, and the voices of 
hope and thanksgiving on every hand, from many 
a throat going up a hearty “Thank God! thank 
Ged 

But the peril was not yet passed. Beyond all 
the dangers the Brockville had encountered, there 
still remained the greatest of all, the passage of 
thé Grand Chute of the Rapids. Here the bot- 
tom and sides of the channel are very jagged, 
and it is so narrow that a little deviation to the 
right or left must prove fatal. To the usual 
shadows of the night was now being atlded those 
of a coming snow storm, and the thick mantle of 
darkness had already thrown its folds so deeply 
over the scene, that.the shores and the rushing 
waters looked ghostly and indistinct in its gloom. 

But the steamer, under the watchful guidance 
of the maiden pilot, still continued to speed safely 
on. Peril after peril was passed in rapid suc- 
cession ; black and jagged cliffs left behind ; 
leaping and thundering rapids swiftly traversed ; 
and now the roar of the last chute began to fall 
chillingly upon the ears of the passengers and 
crew. 

“One peril more,” cried a rough voyager, 
whose form would have been seen to tremble but 
for the darkness of the hour. “ It’s that which 
will use us up, my boys! No mere girl like that 
can pilot us through the Grand Chute on such a 
night as this ’ere! Better to ease the engines, 


.and drift gently down to our;doom, my boys. 


Heavens !” 

This last exclamaion was caused by the ring- 
ing of the bell for the engineer to put on more 
steam. A score of other interjections arose, but 
the order was obeyed. More furiously clanked 
the engines, and swifter sped the steamer down 
the narrow channel, till it seemed as if the shores 
were flying past with the lightness and unreality 
of mere mists. 

“ Heavens !”” repeated the voyager, clinging to 
the bulwarks and peering over theside. Tweén- 
ty miles an hour, if a single inch! W-h-e-w! 
And yet see how calmly and steadily that little 
angel holds her to it! See how erect she stands ! 
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And see how boldly and confidently she sweeps. 
the channel with her glass!. Thunder and 
lightning—” 

Again the voyager suddenly broke off his re- 
marks with an excited exclamation, while the 
giass fell crashing to the deck from the maiden’s 
hands, and many a voice again gave utterance to 
acry of despair. 

The cause of this new excitement was visible 
ataglance. It was seen, just as the steamer 
reached the middle of the Grand Chute, that a 
steamer was below the rapids! .The glow of her 
furnace fires coming. through the gloom, with a 
blood-red hve to every eye, while the roar of her 
escaping steam came stunningly upon every 
ear. 
“My God! We are done for now!” cried 
the voyager. ‘What, another ring for more 
speed? Surely, that, little dare-devil can’t have 
seen the vessels below !” 

But the eyes of Ada Ridout had seenand com- 
prehended all ata glanee. She knew that the 
commander of the steamer below the rapids had 
not expected that any one would dare to descend 
them on such a night, and had accordingly con- 
sented to tuke in tow a couple of schooners 
which had been disabled in descending, and was 
just making fast to them. The three vessels : 
were therefore huddled, not exactly in the chan- 
nel, but close beside it, so near that the slightest 
swerve of the Brockville would destroy them and 
herself. 

Miss Ridout had realized all the facts in one 
brief instant, and again rang the bell for more 
speed. Like some fabulous monster that mighty 
thing of fire and of noise glowed and thundered 
down the narrow channel, amid the first puffs ot 
the coming snow storm, the wild strife of the 
waters, the excited exclamations of her passen- 
gers and crew, and the still more agonized cries 
proceeding from the decks of the helpless vessels 
below. 

On one side were the tall and jagged cliffs, 
rearing themselves high above the sunkerf rocks 
which formed the shore of the river, while on the 
other lay those helpless vessels, every moment 
surging out from the shore towards the channel, 
between the two appearing a narrow and doiling 
tide of water, as the only avenue of the steam- 
er’s escape from an instant and fearful destruction. ° 

On swept the Brogkville, like some huge bird, 
strongly and steadily in its terrible speed, for 
there was not only a pilot’s knowledge, but a wo- 
man’s noble heroism presiding at the wheel. 
Down the foaming chute, with a flashing and a 
roaring almost unearthly in its wildness, sped the 
endangered steamer, and soon she was within 
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her length of the clustered vessels below, now in 

an awfal silence waiting their doom. 

* “Port!” came in a smothered cry from one 
of them, as a raking glanee showed that a collis- 
ion of the steamers was inevitable, at the end of 

» that dangerous passage, so much had the freighter 
surged out into the channel. “ You are ranning 
us down !” 

Not a word es¢aped the maiden’s lips, as she 
measured the distance between the rocks on the 
one side, and the freighter on the other, and took 

an exact middle eourse between them. A mo- 

ment of anxious suspense succeeded, an inter- 

val of freezing silence, and then, seemingly a 

voleanic monster, of life amid all that strife and 

motion around her, the Brockville, with a single 
wild crash, sped pas: the stranger, carrying away 
its larboard wheelhouse and part of the wheel, 
but with no especial injury to either of the hulls. 
A wild cry of wonder, of admiration and joy, 
arose from more than two hundred throats, as the 
maiden pilot rang the bell for the engines to 
cease working, the buge fabric trembling a mo- 
ment in the surges, then passing into the clear 
water below the rapids, becoming perfectly safe! 
“ Three times three for the maid of the Rap- 
ids!” cried the voyager, dancing joytally around 
the deck, and the cheers were given with a will. 

’ And then, as all eyes were turned towards the 
stranger steamer, a boat was seen pushing off 
from her, bearing two men who came aboard of 
the Brockville. The firstw as Walter Norwood, 
the lover of our heroine, and the other her father, 
both of whom had been prevented from joining 
her as intended by reasons we need not record. 

A week after this happy re-union, in one of 
those fine old mansions on Bayard Street, Mon- 
treal, there was a joyous union of fates and for- 
tunes which endures to this day. The portrait 
of the maid of the Rapids hangs in the Academie 


des Arts, in that city, but is not more likely to. 


perpetuate her heroism than the grateful remem- 
brance of those scores of souls whom she rescued 
.from destruction on that awfal night when she 
became a fatal bone of contention to the Rrvat 
Pivots. 


» 


* OUR COAL-FIELDS. 

Professor Rogers, after showing the areas and 
solid contents of the varidus known coal-fields, 
estimates that, at the present rate of consumption 
(100,000,000 of tons per annum), the coal-nelds 
of Pennsylvania alone would meet the demand 
for 8164 years. If the consumption were doubled, 
viz., 200,100,000 of tons, the great Appalachian 
field would meet the strain for 6937 1-2 years. 
If it were quadrupled, viz., 400,000,000, the 
productive coul-tields of North America would 
suttice for the world’s supply for 10,000 years yet. 
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A THBILLING STORY, 

The following incident actually occurred on 
board ofa British frigate, and was communicated 
to the writer, several years ago, by an old man- 
of-war’s man ; 


A timid boy, about fourteen years of age, hesi- 
tated to go aloft, but by the captain’s orders, was 
forcibly put in the main rigging, and then a boat- 
swain’s mate was commanded to lash him like a 
dog until he learned to run aloft, The poor fel- 
low’s legs and arms trembled, he grasped the 
shrouds, he cried, he prayed the inhuman captain 
for God’s sake to have mercy on him; but all in 
vain, The boatswain’s mate was ordered to lay 
on harder, and harder, regardless of the boy’s 
piercing screams, which made even veteran sea- 
men turn from the bratal scene with disgust. 
His clothes were rent from his back, the bioed 
followed the lash, and still the tyrant roared out, 
on, boatswain’s mate!” 

ith one wild scream he sprang from under 
the lash, and bourlded up the rigging with amaz- 
ing rapidity. He doubled the futtock rigging like 
a cat, passed up the topmast and topgallant rig- 
ging with undiminished speed, shinned the unrat- 
tled royal rigging, and perched himself like a bird 
alongside of the pennant which streamed from 
the masthead, Here he paused, looking fearlessly 
upon the deck below. All hands came up to see 
him—his cries and cruel treatment had already 
enlisted their sympathy, and, if possible, had in- 
creased their hatred of the captain. 

The'monster was smiling complacently at the 
success of his experiment ; he was one of those 
tyrants who boasted that the cat, properly ap- 
plied, could make men do anything. Still he was 
apprehensive that the boy might destroy himself, 
and the circumstance be used against him at the 
Admiralty, where he knew representations of his 
cruelty had already been made. The men gazed 
in siletice, looking first at the boy and then at the 
captain, who was seated near the taffrail. They 
dared not to be seen speaking to one anuther—it 
was a tlogging offence ; even at night spies passed 
under their hammocks to ascertain if they whis- 
pered, Theofficers walked the lee side of the 
quarter-deck, occasionally casting their eyes aloft, 
but were as silent as the men. Still the boy clang 
to the musthead, playing with the pennant, ap- 
pony unconscious of the interest he excited 

elow. ‘Tired with - gazing aloft, the captain 
sung out through the speaking trumpet, “ Down 
from aloft! Down!” 

The boy sprang upon the truck at a bound, 
and raising himself erect, waved his cap around 
his head ; then, stretching his arms out, gave a 
wild, laughing scream, and threw himself forward. 
The captain jumped to his feet, expecting to see 
the boy dashed in pieces on deck; but when 
clear of the shade of the sails, he saw him sliding 
along the main royal stay towards the foretop- 
gallant masthead, and heard him laugh and chat- 
ter like a monkey, as if enjoying the sport. He 
reached the masthead in safety, and then descend- 
ed along the top-gallant backstay hand-ever- 
hand. © The captain looked at him, and was about 
to speak, but could not find words. ‘Phe boy 
frothed at the mouth and nose; his eyes seemed 
starting out of his head ; he rolled upon the deck 
in convulsions, staining it with the blood which 


' One order he always obeyed wi 


still trickled from his back. He was a maniac. 
The surgeon’s skill in the course of a few weeks 
restored his bodily health, but not his reason. 

From that time forward he was fearless. In 
the durkest night, the fiercest , he would 
scamper along the deck like a dog, and bound 
aloft with a speed which no one on board couid 
equal. He would ran over the yards without 
holding, pass from mast to mast on the stays, 
ascend and leeches of the sails, 
and run upon the studding sail booms. He was 
as nimble as a cat, and forgotten fear. Some 
of the light daties aloft he learned to discharge 
in company with them—he did as they did, but 
could not be trusted to do tones 3 himself. 

t hesitation. 
At the command, “Away aloft,” he was off, aud 
never paused antil he reached the masthead. 
As he was harmless and rarely spoke, the cap- 
tain kept him on board, and, in the course of a 
ear, sent him aloft for amusement. His str ngth 
nereased with his years, but his bulk and height 
remained nearly the same at eighteen as when he 
became a maniac. 

His ribs, breast and back seemed one case of 
bone, and his sinews and muscles made his legs 
and arms ap like pillared columns. He was 
fuir, with light blue eyes and delicate skin ; his 
face oval and full, but void of expressiou—neith- 
er love, fear, revenge nor pleasure could be traced 
to its stolid outline. His eyes stared at every- 
thing without appearing to see, and, when ke 
spoke, there was rarely any meaning in his 
words. He followed the men in their various 


‘duties like a dog following his master. When- 


ever he was struck or startled by a boatswain’'s 
mate, he ran up the main rigging, screaming at 
the top of his lungs, and never paused until he 
had performed the first evolutiun, which had 
made him a maniac. 

As the sailor’s story runs, the ship arrived at 
Plymouth to be docked and refitted. ‘Thg eap- 
tain, availing himself of the leisure, was going to 
be married, and the news was communicated by 
his servant to the cook, who soon circulated it on 
the berth-deck among tle meu, who cursed him 
and all his kin. His servant came ou board of 
the hulk where the men were lodged, the evening 
when the captain was to be married. Crazy Joe 
(the name the boy was kwown by) met him at 
the gangway, and asked intelligently if the cap- 
tain would be married that'evening and where? 
The servant gave him the information he desired, 
and went about his business. 

That night, while the captain was undressing, 
he was seized by the throat and d d to the 
bridal bed. * Look, fair lady, on me,” said Crazy 
Joe, “but do not scream, or I will kill you. 
Leok on me. I hold within my grasp a devil, 
who delizhts in cruelty—a merciless fiend who 
has scourged the backs of hundreds of brave 
men—a rutiian who has robbed me of my reason ; 
I hold him within the grasp of death, at the very 
moment his biack soul thought itseif within the 
reach of bliss. Monster! look upon your lady— 
think a moment of the heaven of earthly joy 
almost within your reach—then think of me, 
poor Crazy Jue! and of the hell to which 1 send 
you! Whe, wretch, die!” 

When the alarm was given, the led body 
of the captain was found ly 
bridal bed; but the maniac 


strang 
of the 
who killed him was 
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never recognized afterwards. He belonged to 
Cornwall, aud probably found shelter from pur- 
suit in the mines until the excitement passed 
away. ‘The lady stated at the time, and many 
years afterwards,‘that the attack of the maniac 
was so sudden and silent that she knew nothing 
of it until the curtains were pushed aside and she 
felt the pressure of the captain’s body bent over 
the-edye of the bed. Joe held his victim around 
the neck with the _ hand, and turned him from 
side to side as easily as if he had been a om | 
while the forefinger and thumb of the left h 
grasped her own throat, ready to extinguish her 
life if she attempted to raise an alarm. His face 
was pale and deathlike, bis eyes started, but 
were motionless, and every word he uttered seem- 
ed to issue from the very depths of his soul. 
The captain’s looks were terrible beyond descri 
tion-—death left the impress of ferocity upon h 
darkened features. How the maniac entered or 
left the room she never knew; his departure was 
as noiseless as his entrance. So paralyzed was 
she with fear, that an hour elapsed before she 
could muster courage to call for help; but she 
thanked God, when the captain’s cruel character 
became generally known as that she hud been 
rescued from his alliance.—London Nautical 
Magazine. 

AFRICAN VILLAGERS. 

In well nigh every village we saw men 
ning cotton, while others were weaving it into 
strong cloth, in looms of very simple construc- 
tion. Both spinning and weaving are very te- 
dious processes. They are all anxious to trade. 
The women were often up all night, grindi 
their corn to sell to us. One village we 
without halting. The inhabitants followed us, 
calling upon our guide to return to trade with 
them. As a last argument they shouted, “ Are 
we to have it said that white le cime to our 
country and we did not see them?” They are 
by no means tetotallers. Large quantities of 
beer are manufactured by them, and they are as 
fond of it as our people are of whiskey. ° ‘I'he 
chief of a village almost always presented us 
with a pot of beer, We passed a viliage one 
day, and saw a large party of men sitting smok- 
ing in the public square, who did not seem at all 


| communicative. After resting a little under a 


tree a short distance from them, they sent us a 
calabash of beer to see if we were friends, which 
was to be manifested by our partaking of it. 
We saw many partially intoxicated people — tipsy 
chiefs—and even members of the learned profes- 
sions get “a little elevated at times.”’ A native 
doctor, with his cupping-horn hanging round his 
neck, who had evidently been making some deep 
potations, came out and scolded us severely— 
“Is this the way you enter a man’s villaye, with- 
out sending him word that you are coming?” 


; Entering a hut, he came out staggering under a 


large pot of beer.—Mr. Charles (ina 
letter to Mr. William Logun, Glasgow. 


AGE. 


What is age 
But the place of lite, chapel of ease 
For all men’s wearied miseries ’—and to rob 
That of her or t, it is d 
As from a priest to steal a holy vestment, 
Ay, and convert it to « sinful v 
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THE FALSE ORACLE. 


[omrenran.) 
A WELCOME TO SPRING. 


BY LIZZIE MORSE. 


Whose breath is this, stealing along on the gales? 

Whose sigh is this, coming from flower-lighted vales? 
Gentle Spring! 

Whose odors are these, like the twilight rain 

On the jassamime flowers that cover the plain? 
Thine, gentle Spring! 


Who lightens the fringe on our northern pine? 

Who gives the pale gems to the Mayflower vine? - 
Gentle Spring! 

Who gilds o’er the moss with an emerald hue? 

Who wakes the young violets starry and blue? 
Thou, gentle Spring! 

Who hangs the long tassels o’er birchen trees gay’ 

Who breathes through the tamarack boughs in their play’ 
Gentle Spring! 

Who calls the bright flowers of crimson and gold, 

O’er the gnarled maple boughs all mossy and old? 
Thou, gentle Spring! 

Who blows on the willow buds silvered with down, 

And tinted leaves start from their coverings brown? 
Gentle Spring! : 

Who calls up the osiers dark green and rank, 

And the blue fiags gay from the meadows dank? 
Thou, gentle Spring! 


All hail! thou ’st awakened the runnel and stream, 

Brought birds, and flowers, and sunshine gleam, 
Lovely Spring! 

The herds are leaping on a thousand hills, — 

Tramping down flowers by the winding rills: 
Hail, gentle Spring! 


LORIGINAL.] 


THE FALSE ORACLE, 


BY WALTER CLARENCE. 


wey 


SevERAL years ago, not long after the French- 
. man Daguerre astonished the world by the pro- 
duction of his sun pictures, and when dollars 
were given as freely as cents are now-a-days for 
a daguerreotype with not half the embellish- 
ment and finish of the plainest which now ap- 
pear in the show-cases at every street-corner— 
two young persons might have been seen—not 
riding on horseback down a steep hill—but emerg- 
ing from the shop of an itinerant daguerreotypist, 
who had temporarily set up his tent in the most 
fashionable part of one of the most populous 
towns in the interior of the Province of Ulster, 
in the North of Ireland. Of course they had 
been to have their portraits taken in the new 
style, which had caused so much wonder and 
excitement, that some superstitious people de- 
clared that the practice was uncanny, and that 
its professors invoked the aid of the evil one, to 
enable them to work such miracles. 
5 


A brief record of tho conversation that passed 
between the youthful couple, will enable the 
reader to understand the positions in which they 
stood towards each other, after which I will pro- 
ceed with my story. 

“It’s wonderful—astonishing !” exclaimed the 
young woman—young lady, I should'say, for her 
manners, voice ‘and attire all showed that she 
belonged to the upper crust of society—“ Do you 
think the likeness good, Edward ?” 

“Very good indeed, Emily, only not half 
handsome enough,” was the reply of the youth, 
who was attired in a sort of naval uniform, only 
in place of the crown and anchor which appear 
on the navy button, the device on those which or- 
namented the young sailor’s coat-sleeves was a 
lion rampant, in heraldic parlance, above a single 
foul-anchor. “Not half handsome enough,” he 
repeated. “One. might imagine you were sta- 
tioned in the maintop of an Indiaman, on the 
lookout for land. You seem to be gazing into 
vacant space, and the expression of the features 
is too thoughtful.” 

“It is my fault, Edward,” said the young girl. 
“T did look thoughtful—I cannot help thinking 
of your approaching departure. Have you 
thought of what we were speaking about last 
night? It is not yet too lates» What need have 
you to go tosea? Edward, dear, Ihave a strange 
presentiment of forthcoming evil. Don’tsail on 
this voyage, for my sake, Edward ?” 

“I must, Emily,” responded the young man. 
“IT should be ashamed to resign my appointment 
at the last moment, and you know the Mozam- 
bique sails ten days from to-day. My resigna- 
tion would be attributed to cowardice, 1 should 


‘become the langhing-stock of' my friends and 


shipmates, and you would not wish that. I shall 
return in twelve months, and then you know you» 
are to become my wife, and I promise to give up 
the sea forever. Is it not sufficient,” he laughing- 
ly added, “that I voluntarily give up the pro- 
fession I love so well, for the sake of sucha 
little thing as you, whom I love so much better # 
Would you have me break my promise to the’ 
captain, and expose myself to ridicule and con- 
tempt, without having any reason to give for my 
fickleness'?” 

‘“Not so, Edward,” replied the young woman, 
“you know I would not ; but I don’t know why, 
I never felt so in my life before when you were 
about to sail—but now, something within me 
seems to furebode approaching evil. 1 shall be’ 
wretched all the time you are away. I shall’ 
dream of‘ storms and shipwrecks, and every time 
the wind blows heavy, I shall fancy you are ex- 
posed to its fury, and in a position of peril. I 
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‘wish there was no such thing as the sea. I can- 
not conceive how any one who is not obliged to 
follow it for a livelihood, can take delight in 
passing day after day in the midst of discomfort 
and peril. To me it is inexplicable.” 

The young man laughed merrily. 

“ Emily, you little coward,” he said, “ you de- 
serve to be indicted for libel, forgiving the sea 
such a character. Why, you never saw salt 
water in your life. I am going to sail for the 
East Indies, and sometimes the sea during such 
a voyage is smooth as a mill-pond, and the wind 
so light that it would scarcely move one of your 
own long, silken tresses. Come,cheer up. Let 
us look forward to the happiness that awaits us 
on my return. You have not told me what you 
think of my portrait.” 

“Tt is very like you,” said the young woman. 
“The smile upon your lips is sonatural! I 
shall often look upon it while you are absent, 
and fancy you are present in your own person.” 

“Not oftener than I shall look at your picture,” 
returned the young man, “though I wish it did 
not look so sad. Emily,” he continued, smiling 
at the conceit, “an idea has just struck me, by 
which you may learn to overcome your foolish 
fears. Look at the portrait every day, and as 
long gs it appears happy and smiling as it does 
now, believe that I am also well and happy.” 

“I will,” replied the young woman, smiling in 
spite of herself at the notion; “ but,’’ she added, 
“should sickness or trouble overtake you, I am 
afraid the portrait would prove a false oracle.” 

Edward S—— and Emily G—— (the story I 
am about to relate, is true in regard to its main 
facts, and therefore I shall not give the full names, 
since the relatives and friends of both are still 
living), had known each other from childhood. 
Edward S—— was an orphan, whose parents 
had died when he was an infant, leaving him 
heir to a large property, and in charge of a guat- 
dian, until he completed his twenty-first year. 
At the period when my story opens, he still 
lacked six months of that age. As a mere 
child he had possessed an irresistible desire to 
go to sea, and at the age of fifteen his guardian 
had, at his own earnest request, exerted his in- 
fluence to obtain for him an appointmentas mid- 
shipman in the Honorable East India Company’s 
service, in which service he had already risen to 
the rank of second mate, a position at that pe- 
riod as honorable and much more lucrative than 
that of gn officer of the corresponding rank in 
the royal navy. He, as well as Emily, was a 
native of a large city in the interior of Ireland, 
and thus it happened, as he had expressed him- 
self, that Emily had never seen the sea. 
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The parents of Emily G-——— were living, and 
in wealthy circumstances. They were aware of 
the young man’s partiality to their daughter, and 
had given their consent to the marriage of the 
young couple, as soon as Emily had completed 
her eighteenth year—she was at this period just 
seventeen—on condition that the young man 
should quit the sea-service, and settle down on 
his estate, which adjoined their own. 

It would be futile to attempt to explain the 
causes which tend to a reciprocity of affection 
between two young people of opposite sexes. 
There is something within us which attracts us 
to those who possess the qualities which we feel 
conscious we most lack. As a general rule we 
seem to like contrasts, either in our love or hate. 
No two persons could be more unlike, mentally 
or physically, than Edward S—— and Emily 
G——. Edward was a tall, stout, broad-shoul- 
dered, light-haired, blue-eyed, muscular, yet 
withal, handsome young fellow, who laughed at 
the idea of fear, and who would at any time 
have volunteered to lead a forlorn hope by land 
or sea, for the mere excitement of the thing. 
Morally, he was straight-forward, honest and im- 
petuous, but as devoid of anything like senti- 
ment as if were possible for a youth of fair edu- 
cation und good family, used in early life to re- 
fined society, to be. What could have led him 
to love Emily—and, to tell the truth, he almost 
worshipped her—puzzled everybody ; for Emily, 
though a very pretty girl, was slight and delicate, 
silent and reserved, and, as most young men of 
her acquaintance said, cold, impassive and im- 
mobile, possessing none of those little sym- 
pathetic enthusiasms so charming in her sex. 
Her complexion was a clear olive, her eyes 
dark, and her hair thick, wavy, aud black 
as night—but those large, dreamy eyes of hers, 
though actually cast down and curtained beneath 
her long, silky eyelashes, were, when her feelings 
were awakened, full of inexpressible tenderness. 
Ihave known her, when listening to a tale of 
wo, to sit silent-and apparently heedless, while 
the young girls of her acquaintance were loud in 
their exclamations of sympathy. 1 have seen 
little subscriptions got up, impromptu, to assist 
some poor creature recently widowed; some 
laborer lamed by accident, and having a wife 
and children dependent upon him for support ; 
or some poor orphaned child; and all bestowed 
their dole with looks of tender pity. Emily would 
seem to draw within herself, and give nothing— 
not even a kind word—and her friends thought 
her heartless! But the next day, or if the case 
were pressing, the same night, while those who 
had been profuse with sympathies and liberal in 
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donations, which after all were unfelt by them, 
Emily might have been found, a patient watcher 
by the bedside of the sufferer, seeing that not 
only he or she, as the case might be, should 
want for nothing that money or the gentlest sym- 
pathy could provide, but that the children de- 
pendent upon them should lack no necessity or 
comfort. I have known her to sit up night after 
night by the bedside of a poor sufferer of her 
own sex, not only dispensing earthly comfort, 
but praying for her and with her, and thinking 
no privation too great for her so long as it could 
afford her bodily or mental relief. And from 
these missions of angelic—no, of pure womanly 
love—she would return by stealth, fearful lest 
her charity should be known and blazoned forth 
before the world. This was the young girl whom 
her companions called heartless ; this was she 
who had given to the handsome young sailor lad 
a love as fond and true and unselfish as was his 
for her. 

Singular presentiments come over us all some- 
times, for which we can in no way account. As 
I have said, Emily G—— had never seen the sea 
in her life ; but her imagination, probably kindled 
by reading in early life of some terrible calamity 
at sea, had pictured the ocean as a place of eter- 
nal storm, of waves rolling mountain high, and 
Never in a state of ‘quictude; of dreariness 
and desolation in its wide expanse, and of ship- 
wreck and death on its rockbound shores, and 
something whispered to her that her betrothed 
lover would surely meet with some terrible mis- 
hap, if, indeed, he ever returned to her, if he 
proceeded on this last voyage. 

Had her parents not resolutely insisted upon 
her waiting until she had completed her eighteenth 
year, before they would give their consent to her 
marriage, she would have overcome the reserve 
of innocent maidenhood, and have offered at 
once to become Edward’s wife, if then he would 
have consented to remain at home. Once she 
told him this in innocent confidence, and the 
young man had tenderly replied : 

“ That indeed would be a temptation too strong 
to resist, dear Emily ; but, alas, neither my guar- 
dian nor your parents would consent to such a 


lan.” 
So the day drew near when Edward was to 


leave Ireland and rejoin his ship in the East India 
docks, in London. He bade good-by to Emily 
and her only sister, a child of ten years of age, 
with forced calmness, for though he dreaded no 
unforeseen evil, her low spirits had naturally a 
depressing effect upon him. But he assumed a 
gaiety he did not feel, and, like most people who 
have little but what is practical in their nature, be- 
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ing pleased with the poetic idea which had seized 
him when conversing about the daguerreotype, 
he said, as he gave her a farewell kiss : 

* Remember, Emily, darling, I leave a talis- 
man behind me. Look daily at my portrait, and 
so long as it smiles upon you, be sure that I am 
well and happy as I can be when absent from 
you; and believe that I shall carry your portrait 
in my bosom and study it at every moment of 
leisure.” 

Emily’s little sister came to bid farewell to 
her favorite Edward, It only wanted a fort- 
night to her birthday, when she was to give a 
grand child’s party. 

“T am sorry, Carry, that I can’t accept your 
kind invitation to your party,” he said, as he 
lifted the child in his arms and kissed her ; “ but 
I give my birthday present beforehand.” And 
he presented the little girl with a doll and baby- 
house, and bade her be a good child and take 
care of Emily in his absence, and he would bring 
her a handsome present from India. 

He set forth for London, and two days after 
his arrival the Indiaman sailed. 

Emily, with all her dreamy thoughtfulness, 
was not given to superstition, yet—we all will do 
such silly things—she felt as if there was some 
reality in what Edward had jestingly said re- 
specting his portrait, and day after day, and every 
hour in the day, she gazed upon the daguerre- 
otype, and felt a secret comfort in the handsome, 
smiling, cheery aspect of her absent lover. 

A week had elapsed since the departure of the 
Mozambique, and the day was at hand when 
little Carry was to give her child’s party to com- 
memorate the attainment of her tenth birthday. 
The children of all the gentry for miles around 
were invited, and many of the children of ‘the 
more respectable of the tenants also reccived in- 
vitations. It was to be quite a grand affair, and 
Emily was so much occupied in assisting her 
mother to prepare for this occasion, that she had 
little time to brood over her grief at Edward’s 
absence. It was a fortunate thing in that regard, 
that the party was to come off at this particular 
time. 

The day before the party was to mect, Coun- 
sellor Darcey, Edward’s guardian, who being a 
friend of the G——-s, had received and accepted 
an invitation to attend, was sitting at breakfast, 
enjoying the perusal of the morning paper, just 
fresh and damp from the press. Naturally the 
departure of his ward on a long voyage only a 
few days before, drew his attention to the ship- 
ping intelligence; and in the hope of seeing 
some notification that the Mozambiyue had been 
spoken by some vessel inward bound, off the 


Tands-end, or in the Chops of the Channel, he 
turned to the columns appropriated to furnishing 
such intelligence. Suddenly the hand which 
held the newspaper dropped on his knees, and he 
let fall the dry toast with which he was toying 
in the other hand, while the exclamation— 

“Good God! can it be true? Poor boy— 
poor boy!” escaped his lips. 

The little paragraph which caused the discom- 
fiture, ran as follows : 


“Snockine INTELLIGENCE !—We regret to 
the sud intelligence received by the barque 
nor, of Bristol, arrived at Portsmouth, home- 
ward bound from Jamaica, of the supposed 
total loss by fire of the Honorable East India 
Company’s ship Mozambique. The Mozam- 
bique, it will be recollected, sailed from the Downs 
on Monday night last, for Bombay, « alcutta, and 
Canton, with a © of immense value, and sev- 
era] passeny ers for Bombay. The Eleanor saw 
a large vessel answering the description of the 
Mozambiyue in every icular, entirely envel- 
in a sheet of fiame which reached the height 
her royal-mast-heads, on Thursday, at mid- 
ight. re down to her as closely as possible 
whhout imperilling the safety of the barque; but 
while lying to at the distance of a quarter of a 
mile, the magazine of the burning vessel ex- 
ploded, blowing her to fragments. Several tim- 
of large size were hurled aloft, apparently 
to twice the height of a ship’s must-heads, and 
fell so near the Eleanor as to risk that yessel’s 
safety. After the explosion the master of the 
Eleanor hove to, and lay off and on near the 
scene of the explosion till daylight, in hopes to 
save such of the crew or as might 
have taken to the boats for safety. But though 
the weather was fine and the sea very smooth, no 
sign of a boat was seen. lias reereterte | 
soul ‘on board the unfortunate vessel perished. 
At noon, on Friday, conceiving it useless to re- 
main longer’ searching for those who it was 
hoped might have escaped with their lives, the 
master of the Eleanor made sail and came to an- 
thor in Portsmouth roads, on Saturday, at ten 
o’elock, A. M.” 


“ Poor boy—poor boy !—poor creatures! Ah, 
poor Emily!” Counsellor Darcey sat perfectly 
still, as if paralyzed, the newspaper still resting 
on his knees, his breakfast unheeded, repeating 
in parrot-like manner these and similar exclama- 
tions. Suddenly a faint gleam of hope enlivened 
his features. He raised the newspaper again to 
re-peruse the paragraph. 

“It may not have been the Mozambique, after 
all,” he suid. “ The paragraph says a large ves- 
sel resembling the Mozambique. All Company’s 
ships are much alike, and three have sailed for 
India within the fortnight. The wind has hung 
at the southwest, too. None of them could have 
more than got clear of the channel.” 

This faint, and it must be confessed, somewhat 
selfish hope—for, like most people in such circum- 
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stances, Mr. Darcey thought more of the one 
life of his young ward and favorite, than of those 
of the whole three ships’ crews and passengers 
besides—was soon dashed to the ground, for low- 
er down in the same column, he read the follow- 
ing addendum : 


“Tt is ascertained that the Indiaman seen on 
fire, and seen afterward to ex e, by the master 
and crew of the Eleanor, 81 to have 
been the Mozambique, as recorded above, was 
indeed that magnificent vessel. Late on Satur- 
day, the pilot-boat Skimmer of the Seas came 
into Portsmouth, and reports having picked up 
several pieces of charred and floating wreck, 
among them a washboard and a ship’s fire-bucket, 
having the words ‘Mozambique of London 

inted thereon. The crew of the pilot-boat fell 
in with no boats or rafts from the tv 
though she was cruising near ard over the 
for twenty-four hours, and the reflection of the 
flames and the noise of the explosion were seen 
and heard on board. We fear it is too true that 
every soul on board the ill-fated Indi.man has 
perished.” 


Again Mr. Darcey dropped the paper on his 
knee and repeated to himself: “ How shocking !” 
Then he began to consider how best to act. 

“T am to start by the mail for A——,” he so- 
liloquized, “at ten, P.M. - To-night is Carry’s 
party, and I have promised’to attend. It seems 
a cruel mockery to allow the party to proceed 
under these terrible circumstances, for every 
grown person and child who will be there knows 
poor Edward S——. I have no mind to go, 
and yet it is better that I should. They wont 
hear the news to-night, but to-morrow it will be 
in the A—— Semi-weekly Journal, which the 
G——+ take. Poor little Emily! should she 
chance to come upon it suddenly, it will kill her 
instantly—she’ll drop as if she were shot! I 
know her well. O dear! O dear! what a shock- 
ing thing! Still, there is hope, There is al- 
ways hope until the certainty is known, Boats 
have been known to put off from burning vessels, 
and have not been seen or heard of fur a week. 
Of course, they’d get as far from the burning 
ship as possible, anticipating the explosion. Had 
I best go down and hint the possibility of an ac- 
cident quietly to Emily—choosing my time, and 
by degrees—and after assuring her that there may 
be hope, tell her all? Or is it best to leave her to 
find it out herself? The first plan is the better 
of the two, though I don’t like the task; but, as 
I have said, if she sees it suddenly, without pre- 
vious preparation, it will kill her, poor child! 
Perhaps they may have already heard of it, 
though that’s not likely. I'll go at any rate. 
Dear me, dear me, how shocking! ‘In the 
midat of life we are in death.’ ‘Man that is born 
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of woman hath but a short time to live.’ ‘ Though 
the wicked flourish like a green bay tree, he is 
cut down ’—no that’s not it—besides, Edward 
wasn’t wicked, as human nature goes.” 

And thus solilpquizing, intermingling some- 
what garbled, but what he considered appropri- 
ate texts of scripture, the good natured but 
somewhat eccentric counsellor rang for his ser- 
vant, and retiring to his dressing-room, com- 
menced to make preparations for his sad journey 
—his anticipated pleasure turned to anxiety and 
pain. 

All was gaiety and pleasing enjoyment at the 
seat of Patrick G——, Esq., near the city of 
A——, county Armagh, when Counsellor Dar- 
eey, who had alighted from the stage at a cross- 
road, half a mile from the dwelling, entered 
the house. Many of the young folks had al- 
ready arrived, some of the youngest accompa- 
nied by nursery-maids, and every few minutes 
a fresh carriage stopped at the gate ot the park, 
and discharged a happy juvenile band. Invita- 
tions had been issued to sixty children, and, as 
many were accompanied by their parents, these, 
with the nurses and other guests, raised the num- 
ber to considerably over a hundred. Every con- 
eeivable plan had been adopted to provide for 
the entertainment of the juveniles, both in and 
out of doors. Swings had been erected in the 
park ; ball-alleys had been formed ; kites, hoops, 
bats and balls, leaping-poles—in fact, everything 
that could be thought of, had been provided in 
profusion. Chinese lanterns were suspended 
from the trees, to be lighted at night; a miniature 
stage had been erected and scenery hired for the 
occasion, from the theatre at A——. Nothing 
that it was thought would afford pleasure and 
variety of entertainment to the children was want- 
ing, while indoors a large hall had been prepared 
for dancing, and a band of music hired. There 
was also a large room appropriated for the dis- 
play of a huge magic-lantern, the exhibition of 
which was to close the festival ; and, as many of 
the children had never seen a magic-lantern, this 
spectacle was looked forward to with a kind of 
awfal curiosity. 

The supper tables were abundantly supplied 
with dainties and fruits of every description and 
amply garlanded with flowers. Such a juvenile 
entertainment had never been heard of in the 
neighborhood before, and the grown folks were 
almost as mach excited as the little ones, The 
park had the appearance of a fair-ground. Ser- 
vants were bustling about in all directions, and 
amidst them were seen Mrs. G—— and Emily, 
as busy as bees, issuing orders and superintend- 
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Counsellor Darcey was very fond of children, 
and at another time he would have entered heart 
and soul into the spirit of the thing. Now all 
these preparations for pleasure only increased his 
anxiety and sadness, and yet he thought it-ad- 
visable, for the present, to disguise his apprehea- 
sions and heart-burnings. He was speedily 
pressed, with Mr. G—— and other gentlemen, 
into the ladies’ service, and sad as he was at 
heart, was soon as busy as those around him. 

“ Ah,” he sighed, ‘‘as yet they have heard 
nothing, poor creatures ! Poor Emily, little does 
she anticipate the sad tidings in store for her! 
But I will not spoil the party. ‘ Sufficient for the 
hour is the evil thereof.’ 1 will say nothing till 
I speak to Emily alone, at night.’ 

Emily had grieved sorely over the departure of 
her lover, and scarcely an hour had passed that 
she had not “ consulted her oracle,” as she called 
it; slipping away to her own room to look at 
Edward’s portrait on each occasion, with a kind 
of feverish apprehension lest she should find the 
smile had faded away from the well-formed lips. 
For though she laughed at the superstition, and 
knew it was folly, she really had attached an in- 
voluntary importance to Edward’s playful re- 
mark. Have we not all of us been as foolish at 
one time or other of our lives? | 

But the portrait had smiled as cheerfully and 
lovingly as ever, and now to-day she was so busy 
that her cheerfulness had returned, and perhaps. 
for the first time since Edward had left, she had 
for a few moments at a time forgotten him. The 
counsellor sighed bitterly as he watched her flit- 
ting to and fro, stopping now and then for a few 
moments to greet ome new arrival, or to caress 
some little favorite, and thought how soon her 
renewed cheerfulness would be changed into sor- 
row and distress, if, indeed, nothing worse oc- 
curred. If Edward had really perished, he feared 
the worst! The entertainments began. The air 
resounded with the joyous shouts and the merry 
laughter of thé children. Each distinct amuse- 
ment was brought into requisition by one party 
or another, and before dark the tea-table was 
spread upon the lawn, and all partook of the 
good fare provided for them. Then the Chinese 
lanterns were lighted, and the house was lit up 
at the same time. Those who chose to remain 
out of doors, amused themselves there; those 
who preferred dancing or indoor amusements. 
adjourned into the house, and soon some scores 
of little feet were keeping time to the music of 
the band, while the older folks, unable to resist 
the temptation, formed sets of quadrilles, or 
polkaed among themselves. Even the counsellor 


ing the various preparations going forward. 


found himself compelled to dance with Emily, in 
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order to conceal his low spirits, which had al- 
ready caused much comment. As yet he had 
not been able to raise his courage sufficiently to 
hint anything to his young favorite, though he 
had more than once advanced towards her with 
that intention, but the words he intended to utter 
stuck in his throat. His was, perhaps, the only 
heavy heart in that large and happy assemblage. 

And now the crowning entertainment of the 

evening, the exhibition of the magic-lantern, was 
to take place. The room was darkened, with 
the sole xception of the smallest possible jet of 
gas. The darkness increased the mystery, and 
even added to the terror felt by some of the 
younger children. A large sheet on which to re- 
flect the figures, was drawn across the farther end 
of the apartment, and chairs and forms were 
closely ranged, for all who desired to witness the 
performance to seat themselves upon. 
- While these preparations were being made, 
Emily, for the first time since morning, stole up 
stairs, in order to have a peep at Edward’s por- 
trait. Her conscience seemed to reproach her for 
having allowed anything to cause her to forget, 
even for a few hours, him, whom her imagination 
pictured as battling with continuous storms and 
tempests, and all sorts of perils—the more terri- 
ble because she was so perfectly ignorant of the 
sea and all belonging to it, save what she had 
learned by reading, or had heard from Edward— 
and without any intention of alarming her, Ed- 
ward, like most sailors, old or young, when called 
upon to relate his experience on the salt sea-wave, 
had been prone to tell stories of old ocean in its 
wrath and might, rather than in its more smiling 
moods, and, perhaps, in order to add to the dra- 
matic effect, and increase the wonder of his au- 
ditors, to “ draw the long bow,” and indulge 
somewhat in exaggeration. 

The visage of the hearty, handsome, blue-eyed, 
curly-haired sailor, gaily attired in the uniform 
of the Honerable East India Company’s marine, 
looked happy and smiling’ as ever, and after 
pressing her lips to it, Emily restored it to its 
hiding-flace, and returned to her company. Her 
short absence had, however, been remarked, and 
as her erizagement to Edward, and her possession 
of his daguerreotype was no secret, she was ral- 
lied upon the cause of her leaving the room. 

Reserved and retiring as she was by nature, she 
was not one to be ashamed of her love, or to pre- 
tend indifference, coyness or prudery, when once 
she had given her heart into her lover’s keeping, 
and with a charming blush, which made her look 
truly beautiful, she confessed to the object of her 
visit. As I have said, nearly every one present 
had known Edward 8——, though a good many 
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of the grown people who had come’ from a dis- 
tance, had-not seen the young man since he en- 
tered the company’s service. 

A desire was expressed to see the portrait, and 
Emily readily consenting, brought it down stairs, 
and with a mixture of diffidence and pride, ex- 
hibited it to her friends. Most recognized the 
features, all admired the portrait—and while a 
group of persons were still looking at it, the 
whole party were summoned to see the magic- 
lantern. The fears of the younger children soon 
gave way to loud mirth, as one after another, the 
grotesque, highly-colored figures were passed in 
review across the white sheet which served for a 
disc. Mr. Darcey had watched an opportunity 
to seat himself by the side of Emily, quite in the 
rear of the rest of the company, for he could not 
find it in his heart to witness the color fly from her 
cheek, and at the least, anxiety and alarm take 
the place of her innocent joyousness ; yet time 
was passing away apace. The morrow would 
bring the dreaded newspaper, and with it the 
shock which the counsellor wished to deaden, and 
at the same time inspire the poor girl with hope 
that Edward had escaped in one of the boats 
and was safe, and would soon be heard from, or 
perhaps would return to his home. He knew 
nothing of Emily’s singular presentiment of evil, 
or he would have found the difficulty of his po- 
sition enhanced. As it was, there was- no time 
to lose; the company would soon disperse ; 
so he, somewhat coward-like, chose thé darkness 
of the room, and the abstraction of the host and 
guests, to give her the hint he desired. 

The young man to whom the magic-lantern 
belonged, had exhausted most of his more comic 
figures and scenes, and he now requested the mu- 
sicians to play soft music, and as the strains arose, 
an expanse of ocean beneath a bright blue sky 
appeared on the dise, and presently a ship was 
seen with all sail set, gliding gracefully over the 
blue water. Then the music changed to harsh, 
discordant strains—for a moment there was a 
blank, and then appeared another ship, dismasted 
and with torn sails, tossed madly to and fro on 
the stormy billows, while overhead the lightning 
flashed—and the music gave forth sounds in im- 
itation of squalls of wind, rain and thunder. 
Emily trembled and shuddered as she gazed. 
Mr. Darcey noticed her alarm, and forbore as: 
yet to speak. 

Again there was a blank, and the next mo- 
ment, to the accompaniment of a mournfal wail 
from the music, there passed slowly across the 
disc a scene representing a portion of rocky 
sea-coast. The heavens were again bright, the 
sun shining, and the sea calm; but close to the 
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rocks lay portions of wreck, and on the sandy 
beach, partially immersed in the water, were seen 
the bodies of drowned men, their pale faces up- 
turned to the bright sky. 

“O, this is horrible !” exclaimed Emily, with 
a shudder. 

“Tt is but a fancy picture,” said Mr. Darcey 
“ Shipwrecks are rare, and the sea in low latitudes 
is more often calm, and the sky bright, as in the 
first scene, than stormy and canopied by clouds.” 

“Now prepare—prepare—prepare to see a 
ghost,” said the young man, in charge of the 
magic-lantern. Some of the children uttered 
screams, more of affected than real terror, and 
others laughed and bade the ghost “Come on.” 

A ludicrous scene representing a parcel of 
country bumpkins flying in terror from one of 
their comrades, who had wrapped himself in a 
sheet, and had hoisted above his head a huge 
scooped turnip, into which a candle had been 
stuck, which reflected on the face of the turnip 
the outlines of human features, passed across the 
disc. The laughter was loud and long—there 
was little of the terrible in this ghostly exhibition. 
Emily laughed with the rest, and Mr. Darcey 
took this opportunity of speaking to her in re- 
lation to the subject which had been uppermost 
in his mind all day. 

“Would you be very much frightened, Miss 
Emily,” he commenced, “if you were to hear 
something which might sound to you like bad 
news ?” 

Her alarm took the turn he anticipated imme- 
diately. She seized his arm, and in a tone of 
piteous terror, cried out: 

“O, Mr. Darcey, you would speak of Edward ! 
Ah, that scene !—the storm, the shipwreck, the 
drowned men! Edward has been wrecked. Tell 
me—tell me all! I felt, I knew that evil was 
hovering over us!” 

“You are mistaken, dear Emily,” said the 
counsellor. “I do not know that harm has hap- 
pened to Edward, and—and—there are other 
dangers to be met with at sea, besides shipwreck.” 

“O, tell me—tell me—he is drowned—he is 
dead—tell me! Do not—O do not keep me in 
suspense !”’ cried the agonized girl. 

“T have not said—I do not know that Edward 
has suffered harm,” replied Mr. Darcey. “To 
be sure, an accident is reported, but—” 

“ Prepare—prepare to see a second ghost,” 
cried the young man, who guided the magic- 
lantern, assuming a sepulchral tone of voice. 

Mr. Darcey was hesitating how, after gll, he 
should hint to Emily the possibility of accident 
having happened to her lover, and at the same 
time inspire her with hope, when the outlines of 
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a gigantic human head began to show themselves 
on the dise, gradually becoming more distinct, 
till the ghastly, pallid features were clearly visible. 
A sense of terror affected all who gazed upon it. 
And now, as it appeared perfectly distinct, Carry 
gave utterance to a scream, and said : 

“O, it is Edward—it is Edward !” 

Others immediately recognized the features, 
Mr. Darcey among the rest. The head was 
larger than life; it was of gigantic size. The 
complexion was pale as marble, and the features 
were slightly distorted, but they were unmistak- 
ably those of Edward S——. 

Counsellor Darcey said afterwards, that at that 
moment he felt assured in his own mind that 
Edward had really perished, although he could 
not account for the strange apparition on the 
disc. But there was other matter to call the at- 
tention of all from the mummery of the magic- 
lantern. On seeing the terrific figure which rep- 
resented the features of her lover, pale and dis- 
torted in the agonies of death, immediately after 
Mr. Darcey had uttered his warning words, Em- 
ily had arisen from her seat, and stood for a mo- 
ment erect and rigid as a statue. Then, with a 
fearful shriek which long rung in the ears of 
those who heard it, she fell senseless, lifeless to 
the floor. All was confusion and consternation. 
The lights. were turned on, and sympathizing 
spectators gathered around the lifeless form of 
the poor girl, who was lifted from the floor and 
carried to a sofa. The young man who had con- 
ducted the magic-lantern, came forward with the 
rest. 

“Tam very, very sorry,” he said. “I meant 
no harm. It was intended as a joke. I did not 
anticipate this. I thought to amuse, and perhaps 
for a moment to terrify the company by exhibit- 
ing the reflection of Edward S——’s daguerre- 
otype on the disc. I took it up unperceived, and 
placed it in the slide of the lantern—I never ex- 
pected this.” 

His explanations were, however, unheeded. 
All were too busy in endeavoring to resuscitate 
the unfortunate Emily. But their endeavors 
were useless. She lay rigid and motionless—a 
slight palpitation of the heart alone told that she 
was not dead. The lately happy party dispersed, 
all save one or two intimate friends, and two phy- 
sicians, who were among the guests. All through 
the night Emily lay in this condition, showing 
no signs of returning animation. 

In the morning the expected newspaper came 
and brought the intelligence of the burning and 
explosion of the Indiaman, but long before that 
Mr. Darcey had told the sorrowful story, and 


though the cause of the strange apparition was 


known to have been the unpardonable practical 
joking of a comparative stranger, all who heard 
the story were fully impressed with the belief that 
the young sailor had perished. 
Throughout the day Emily lay in the same 
‘condition. The physicians shook their heads 
and said that the poor girl’s nerves had received 
such a shock that her vital system was destroyed. 
It was not likely that she would ever recover. 
The distress of her parents may be conceived ; 
but the counsellor, much as he loved and pitied 
her, thought secretly that it was perhaps all for 
the best. If she awoke to consciousness and 
heard the intelligence of the loss of the India- 
man, he was satisfied that a relapse would occur, 
and death ensue. 
So passed the dismal day, but just at nightfall 
a carriage drove up the avenue and stopped at 
the door. There came a ring at the bell. The 
door was opened by a servant, and the next mo- 
ment all present in the room where Emily lay, 
started at the appearance of what they believed 
to be Edward’s ghost. But it was no ghost, it 
was the young man himself! He had escaped 
in one of the boats from the burning ship, with 
most of the passengers and crew. As a matter 
involving their own safety, they had got as quick- 
ly as they could, as far as possible from the burn- 
ing wreck, anticipating the explosion. The wind 
and current had carried them over toward the 
French coast, and two days elapsed ere they 
were able to make a port in the British Channel. 
Fearing the effect of the intelligence on Emily, 
Edward had immediately started for Ireland, but 
he only arrived to find her whom he loved dearer 
than life, already, as it were, in the cold embrace 
of death. His own feelings I dare not attempt 
to describe. I leave this to the imagination of 
my readers. He stood, too muck agonized with 
grief to shed a tear, over the couch of the un- 
conscious girl, who since the fatal shock had 
not shown the faintest sign of returning anima- 
tion. Only once, as he held her cold hand, he 
raised his voice in a wail of intense grief and 
called her by name. To the surprise of every one, 
she opened her eyes, and recognizing her lover, 
smiled with an expression of ineffable joy. 
“Emily!” he cried again—“ Emily, speak, 
love—speak, my own darling. Say that you 
know me—that you will recover for my sake !” 
The lips of the dying girl moved tremulously, 
but for some moments no words were audible. 
Edward bent his head and placed his ear close 
to her lips. Then he heard her murmur : 
“ Edward, dearest, my love, my husband, you 
did not expect me so'soon, but I could not live 
on earth without you.” 
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The lips ceased to move. There was a slight 
convulsive tremor ofthe frame, and the spirit of 
the loving girl passed away to Him who gave it! 
Then Edward gave full vent to the long-sup- 
pressed grief which was consuming him, and 
throwing himself upon the bosom of the pale 
corpse, beautiful in death, he wept long and loud, 
tears of the bitterest anguish ! 

_From that hour he was a changed man, his 
once high spirits had departed forever. He 
quitted the Honorable Company’s service, and 
took up his abode on his estate, contiguous to 
that of Mr. G——. But he avoided all society, 
and appeared to have retained no feelings in 
common with his fellow-men. Day after day he 
might have been seen, in all weather, lingering 
for hours in moody silence, over the tomb of his 
betrothed in A—— churchyard. 

At length this life of inactivity became in- 
supportable, and the death he really prayed for 
would not come. At this period, Sir John 
Franklin was on the eve of sailing on his last 
fatal expedition to the Arctic seas. Edward sub- 
scribed liberally to the expenses of the expedition, 
and sought and obtained an appointment as a 
volunteer officer in the Erebus, commanded by 
the gallant and lamented Sir John Franklin in 
person. 

The expedition sailed, and long ere now the un- 
happy youth has found the death he craved for 
in the dreary region of eternal frost, with the 
rest of the noble band of heroes who perished in 
the performance of their duties, uncheered by 
the applause of their fellow-men—dying slowly 
of starvation one by one, with none to whisper 
hope or comfort—their corpses left to bleach un- 
interred, on the spot where they fell to earth and 
breathed their last breath, their only solace the 
consciousness that they had died doing their duty 
to the last! Let us hope, if disembodied spirits 
are permitted in another world to recognize those 
whom they loved on earth, that Edward and 
Emily have met to part no more. 

The other day Isaw the name of the young 
sailor honorably mentioned in Captain MeClin- 
tock’s narrative. It recalled the facts I have 
narrated to my memory, and that is the reason 
why I have written this touching story. 
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: We watehed her breathing through the night, 
Her soft and low 
Kept heaving to and fro. on 
hopes belied our fears, 
e 
And sleeping when she died.—Hoop. 
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THE CHIEFTAIN’S DAUGHTER. 


BY MARY PERCIVAL. 


A youthful Indian maiden strayed 
In a lone forest wild ; 

And there in nature’s solitude 
Her darker hours beguiled. 


For sorrow o'er her lonely path 
Its darkened shadows, flung ; 
And in a sweet and plaintive tone, 

Her own wild lay she sung: 


“ My father has to battle gone, 
And left me weeping here ; 
Alas, no tender mother’s voice 

Is heard my grief to cheer! 


“But the Great Spirit will protect 
And guide my orphan child!’ 

» Twas thus he spoke, in mournful tones, 
And accents sweetly mild. 


“T decked him with his wampum belt, 
And wrought his mocsins, too; 
While many a day his boat lay moored 
Within the still bayou. 


“ He lingered but to bless his child— 
The dearest tie on earth ; 
What most could soothe or charm him here 
Was my own childish mirth. 


“In hope and fear 1 bade adieu 

To thee, my darling friend ; 

And ever in my daily prayer 
Thy name shall sweetly blend. 


“ And when thy wanderings all are o'er, 
Thou ’lt seek, with faithful love, 
The image of thy dark-eyed queen, 
Who dwells in realms above.”’ 


THE BROKEN WILL, 


BY MARY A. KEABLES. 


James Rospins was old, and dying. Even 
the rich must lay aside their costly velvet, leave 
their urgent business, close their eyes upon their 
merchandize, their broad lands, their yellow gold, 
and yield to the grim messenger, willing or un- 
willing. Squire Robbins had found little time to 
relieve the poor, attend the sick, read his Bible ; 
too busy had he been earning and laying up riches 
upon earth, but he was obliged to find time to 
die. 
Not‘that he wag miserly or ungenerous ; far 
from it, he was esteemed kind enough in his 
hurried business way—but he was dying now, se 


the physician hinted to him the necessity of his 

making his will, and the clergyman warned him 

to make his peace with Heaven. 

The family of Squire Robbins consisted of 

himself and two children, a.son of twenty-five, 

and a daughter perhaps twenty-one years of age, 

his wife having been dead many years. These 

two children were in the room when the physi- 

cian warned the old man he had but a few more 

hours to live. The son gazed coldly and careless- 

ly from the window, and tapped his foot restlessly 

upon the velvet carpet, while the daughter buried 
her faee in her hands and wept. 

“ Don’t play the hypocrite, Em,” said Harvey 
Robbins, turning to his sister with a lowering 
cloud upon his brow, and in a voice: perfectly 
audible to the dying man—then adding in a low- 
er tone, “If you’d tell the truth, you’d say you 
are as glad as I, that—” 

“ What, Harvey?” and the girl’s clear earn- 
est eyes were raised wonderingly, questioningly, 
to the young man’s face. 

“ Glad of what ?”’ she repeated, for her brother 
hesitated. 

“That we shall soon be our own master and 
mistress, since you are so dull to understand ; 
that we will be at liberty to go and come, when 
we please ; and more than all that we shall have 
the pleasure of spending that which the old man 
has been so long laying up for our especial use, 


“ O, Harvey, to talk so of our poor dear father.” 

“ Might as well say it, as to think it,” mutter- 
ed Harvey Robbins, doggedly. 

“But you surely—surely do not think such a 
thing as that?” questioned Emily, the tears 
starting afresh down her cheeks. 

“, you're very innocent, Lady Em !” sneered 
the young man, “ you know your fingers ache as 
well as mine to get possession of the old man’s 
property, only you are too hypocritical to tell 
the blunt, unpolished truth as I do !” 

“You are unkind, Harvey,” replied the sister, 
sadly, again burying her face in her hands. 
“ God judge between us. He knows you have 
misjudged me.” 

“ Humph !” 

* Harvey Ro yawned, and then arose and 
left the room; the physician gave a few direc- 
jrtions to Emily, and then followed the young man 
down stairs; the two met in a small private 
apartment on the first floor. Harvey Robbins, 
after bidding the phyajeian be seated, locked the 


the neighbors said, and shgok their heads, while 


door, produced two tigars, gave one to Dr. Ryan, 


t 

f 

There was genuine sorrow, anguish, in the 
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and then said, in a low and guarded voice : 
“ What do you think, doctor ?” 


“That he cannot possibly last but a few hours, 
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and lit the other himself, gave two or three whiffs, 


“ Then what do you purpose to do?” 
“What I do is my own business, Dr. Ryan.” 
“ O, certainly—certainly.” 

“You may come in to-morrow morning at 


until midnight I should say at the furthest, and | nine o’clock. I shall have breakfasted by that 


this is—let me see—two o’clock, P.M?” 


time, and then no doubt I shall be’ prepared to 


“Yes,” replied the young man, consulting his | plan a little with you—till then, good afternoon, 


gold repeater. 


Dr. Ryan,” and the young man opened the door, 


“Has your father made his will?” asked the | and bowed the physician from the room. 


physician, a little anxiously. 


Harvey Robbins closed the door, gnd paced 
slowly up and down the elegant room, with a 
lowering brow, and a cold, cruel look in his 


“ This forenoon at half-past ten, I put him off | eyes—‘“ Dr. Ryan was right,” he said, “I was a 


as long as I could, but—” 

“ What?” 

“ He sent unknown to me for an attorney and 
witnesses, and made the will in spite of my 
teeth.” 

“ He did ?” 

“Do you know how it stands—in whose favor 
it is made?” questioned the physician, twisting 
uneasily in his chair. 

“No.” 

“You're a fool, Harvey Robbins,” hissed the 
other from between his shut teeth, “you'll slip 
out of your rightful property after all, and 
then—” 

“ Then what ?” 

“ Where will be the five thousand J am to re- 
ceive ?” 

“ Perhaps you can guess as well as I,” replied 
the young man, carelessly. 

“ You are insulting!” said Dr. Ryan, his face 
crimsoning ; “for the part I have taken in this 
transaction, I was to receive five thousand 

dollars.” 

“T have not disputed it—but if J lose, of course 
you will. Ofcourse you will, doctor, and all you 
can do will be either to extricate me from the 
difficulty, and thereby ensure yourself the reward 
I promised you, or—” 

What ?” 

“T shall find means to accomplish my ends 
without you, and I shall pay you nothing, not a 
red copper, Dr. Ryan !” 

“ You would fear to defraud me in that man- 
ner, Harvey Rovbine,” returned the other, grow- 
ing pale with rage. 

“ Fear ?” questioned the young man, snapping 
his fingers—*fear, Dr. Ryan,, not that, you ~ 
far more in my power than J in yours !” 

For a few moments neither spoke, the phy- 1 
sician bowed his head upon his folded hands in 
thought. Harvey Robbins puffed away at his 
cigar, perfectly cool andinconcerned ; finally 


fool.” Then he went up to the room where his 
father lay dying. Emily sat near him holding 
one wrinkled hand in one of her own, and with 
the other she smoothed the gray damp hair back 
from the furrowed brow. 

“ Let mecome here, Em,” said Harvey, touch- 
ing his sister upon the shoulder. “I wish you’d 
ge 0 few I want to talk with the 
old man alone.” 

* Can I do anything for you, father?” asked 
the girl, stooping and kissing the white lips of 
the sufferer. 

“ Only a sip of water, Emily.” 

A glass of that cooling and refreshing beverage 
was held to his lips by the same hand that had 
smoothed his pillow, and supplied his wants dur- 
ing his entire sickness ; for Emily had allowed no 
stranger to perform these acts of kindness for her 
sick parent, love could so much better suggest 
and carry out. For more than a week, night and 
day, this devoted girl had watched over her dying 
father, regardless of her own weariness—forget- 
fal that her own health was far from good, and 
that she was growing very pale, and weak, from 
the constant confinement. 

“T have a few words to say to you, father,” 
said the young man, after his sister had left the 
room ; “a few questions to ask you.” 

The sick man pressed his hands over his eyes, 
and waited for his son to continue. 

“ You made your will to-day ?” 

“Yes,” replied the old man, faintly. 

“May I ask in whose favor ?” 

A sudden flush of animation passed over the 
pale shrunken face, and there was strength and 
energy in the voice that replied : 

“You have been an undutiful-son to me, Har- 
vey Robbins; you have brought my gray hairs 
down to the grave in sorrow ; in return for all my 
kindness to you, you have requited me by@isobe- 
dience and disrespect, and not one acre of my 
broad lands, not an eagle of my gold, not the 
slightest hold on this old homestead will you 


the former said in a conciliatory tone : 


ever possess. Ido ndt fear to tell you this, Har- 
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vey Robbins, take the dollar the law allows you, 
and buy a rope to hang yourself, I care not!” 

The old man sank back upon his pillow ex- 
hausted. 

“And you have made your will to that effect *” 
asked the son, his black serpent-like eyes glowing 
and scintillating, his voice hard and cold in it 
tone. “You have made a will to that effect ? 
Who then, may I ask, tp, 00: bo your belt 
heiress ?” 

“T might question your right to ask this, Har- 
vey Robbins—but I will tell you; your sister 
Emily, but for whose tender care I should have 
-lacked for every comfort, she is my heiress—and 
I do not fear to tell you so.” 

“And J do not fear to tell you such a will can 
never stand,” replied Harvey, a dark, wicked 
smile illuminating his countenance. “TI shall 
break that will, miserable, old‘man—Z swear it to« 

“You will?” cried Squire Robbins, energet- 
ically, “ you will? dare to tell me that again, and 
I will curse you, bone, blood, sinew; curse you, 
body and soul, for time, and for eternity !”’ 

For a moment the young man stood irresolute ; 
he did not reply, and the dying man continued : 

“ The will shall stand! dare to break it after 
Tam dead, and asI hope for heaven, I will 
haunt you until your dying day! I will give 
you misery and anguish of mind and body, day 
and night—I will make your friends your ene- 
mies—your own kindred shall turn from you. 
I wi!) haunt your dreams, your waking nights— 
beware, Harvey Robbins, beware !” 

“And I dare your power!” cried the young 
man, scornfully. “The dead cannot affect the 
living, change your will or destroy it, or by the 
powers that be—” 

“Then be the curse upon your own head, 
Harvey Robbins, a curse upon your life, your 
riches, your dearest hopes—a father’s dying 
curse it is, take it, you have called it down upon 
your own head !” 

That night Squire Robbins died. 

The next morning Dr. Ryan called according 
to agreement, and was closeted with Harvey 
Robbins for.an hour in private consultation. At 
the close of the conference the former departed 
with a look of satisfied determination ; the lat- 
ter sought his sister whom he found in her dress- 
ing-room, and addressed her with more of brother- 
ly tenderness in his tone than he had used for 


many 
sorry to see you looking so sad and 


“7 
The poor girl was indeed looking weary and 


ill, Em.” 
wan ; there were dark heavy semi-circles beneath 


her eyes—eyes that were large and unnaturally 
bright, while her face was very pale, except the 
spot of crimson that glowed in the centre of 
either cheek. To her brother’s greeting, she re- 
plied with a sad smile, and made room for him 
on the sofa by her side. 

“T have been talking with Dr. Ryan,” began 
the young man at length, looking searchingly 


into the girl’s innocent face with his wicked black 


e 
7 Have you?” replied the sister, abstractedly. 

“<Yes—shall I tell 
to father’s illness ?” 

“ What was it, Harvey ?” 

“ You know Dr. Ryan graduated from one of 
the first medical colleges at the east?” queried 
Harvey Robbins, noting closely the expression of 
the girl’s countenance as he spoke. 

“ Yes.” 

“Ts a skillful practioner ?”’ 

“ Termed such, I believe.” 

“With an experience of some five years?’ 
pursued Harvey, watching his sister’s every ex- 
pression. 

“ Well?” 

“ You were satisfied everything was done for 
our dear father that could be done, Em?” 
asked thy young man, his great black eyes still 
gazing intently into the girl’s face. 

“What do you mean, Harvey?” And Emily 
Robbins worked her hands together uneasily. 

“ Simply this, Em, that I want to know if you 
have perfect confidence in Dr. Ryan?” 

“Why, yes, of course I have; but what makes 
you ask, Harvey ?” 

“Simply this; that Dr. Ryan has informed 
me of something I had not guessed before, some- 
thing that at first quite startled me. He did not 
give me the English name of the disease which 
he discovered had affected our father, and as Iam 
unacquainted with Latina, I cannot give the 
name he did. Enough, Em, that if he had lived, 
he would have been a maniac the rest of his life.” 

* How very dreadful !” shuddered the girl. 

“ Yes, indeed. He informed me also that this 
disease has been working in his system for 
months, perhaps years, and that he has not been 
in his right mind, that is to say perfectly sane, 
during his entire illness.” 

“ And why does he think so?” asked Emily, 
raising her brown, earnest eyes to her brother's 
sober face. 

“T’m sure I don’t know; I never studied med- 
icine, Em, you are aware, and come to think of 
it, don’t you think father appeared rather out of. 
his right mind before he died, especially the last 
few days?” 


> 
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“Perhaps he did. Some of the time he talked 
very curious,” said Emily, meditatively. 

“ Yes, I recollect he did—very strange in fact. 
Don’t you think so, Em?” 

“ Come to think of it, I don’t know but that 
he did.” 

“ He said a great many things calculated to 
injure the feelings of the neighbors. Once in 
particular I remember—you were not in the 
room, I believe—he fairly ordered some visitors 
from the apartment. I felt very badly, of course, 
but what could I do ?’’ said Harvey, falsely. 

“Did he really—poor father ?” sighed Emily, 
tears filling her eyes. - 

“And considering all this, I have thought it 
would be as well for it to be understood he was 
out of his right mind during his recent illness, 
as that was of course the case, and it will save 
the feelings of a great many whom he almost in- 
sulted, for no one could be heartless enough to 
bear ill-will towards an insane man—you under- 
stand, dear Em ?” . 

Yes.’”’ 

“ And it would be as well for you to mention 
it while speaking of his illness to any ove, that 
he was delirious most. of the time, for as Dr. 
Ryan says that was the case, of course it must 
have heen.” 

Emily was & good, kind-hearted girl, and she 
took but a surface view of things. She did not 
dream that beneath her brother’s words there lay 
a deep, cunning design in the end to destroy her. 
She only understood the meaning of her broth- 
er’s words, not the motive which prompted them. 

In due time, the funeral of Squire Robbins 
took place. It was a grand aiair, for neither 
trouble nor expense were spared upon the occa- 
sion, and the overwhelming sorrow of the two 
young mourners, Harvey Robbins in particular, 
was noted by those who were present. 

“ What filial affection !” said the neighbors to 
each other. 

“ What an affecting scene—a son weeping so 
bitterly over a father’s remains!” remarked the 
clergyman. 

Harvey Robbins played his part well. Even 
his sister was a stranger to the extent of his hy- 
pocrisy ; and yet, as the young man gazed down 
into the dead face for the last time, bad as he 
was, conscience whispered reprovingly, and his 
father’s curse sounded in his ears like a prophecy, 
“TI will haunt you until your dying day! You 
shall have misery of mind and of body, both day 
and night, a curse that will be upon your life, 
your riches, your dearest hopes—a father’s dying 
curse, Harvey Robbins; you have called it upon 
your own head !” 


It is not necessary for the development of our 
story that we should minutely describe the days 
intervening between the funeral of Squire Rob- 
bins and the reading of the will, in due time, in 
open court. Enough to say that the validity of 
the will of the deceased was contested on the 
ground of the insanity of Squire Robbins dur- 
ing his illness, to which Dr. Ryan gave in his 
medical testimony, and as it was not disputed 
after a formal trial, the will was pronounced null, 
and the property was equally divided between 
Harvey Robbins and his sister Emily. 

With the curse of a dying father ringing in his 
ears, the young man rejoiced in his good fortune, 
as he termed it, and in his secret heart set about 
anew plan, by which he hoped to come in pos- 
session of not only ha/f but the whole of his fath- 
er’s property. And now follows the strangest 
, part of our story : 

One evening Dr. Ryan and Harvey Robbins 
were closeted in private consultation—the for- 
mer came at dusk, and did not leave until after 
eleven o’clock, P. M. 

The next morning at breakfast, Emily did not 
appear. Mrs. Elmer the housekeeper, fearing 
she was ill, sought her room, but found it va- 
cant, but a note was upon the table, sealed and 
directed to any one who might desire to read it. 
And thus the note ran: 

“When you read this note I shall be no more. 
Ever siuce my father’s death an uncontrollable 
melancholy has been stealing over me, and my 

ving, 
knows no awakening. Farewell. 
“Emity 

Of course the whole neighborhood was aroused, 
and started out upon a search for the unhappy 
girl, dead or alive. Mrs. Elmer testified that 
she had noticed Emily had of late appeared 
greatly depressed, and that she feared her grief 
had or soon would overpower her reason, and 
she believed that had been the case. She said 
also that she appeared rather more cheerful than 
usual the evening before her disappearance, that 
she chatted pleasantly with her brother and Dr. 
Ryan at the tea-table, at eight o’clock, P. M., 
retired to her room at nine, complaining of feel- 
ing slightly indisposed; that she (the house- 
keeper) retired to rest between nine and ten 
o'clock, and slept soundly until five A.M. This — 
was all she knew concerning the subject. 

Harvey appeared overwhelmed with grief at 
the loss of his sister, offered a large for 
the recovery of her remains, if she indeed 
committed self-jestruciion, and himself headed a 
large company of neighbors, who sought for the 


‘unhappy gitl. 
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A bonnet was recognized as belonging to Em- 
ily Robbins, a light scarf, and a glove with her 
name marked in it, and a small shawl she had 
often been seen to wear, were found upon the 
bank of a narrow, rapid river, a mile or so dis- 
tant from the Robbins mansion. The river 
was dragged, but the body of the girl was not 
found. The general impression was, that in a 
fit of melancholy she had committed suicide by 
throwing herself into the river, and after a time 
the search was given up, and otherwise than as 
a very sad circumstance the affair was forgotten. 
The Robbins estate lay some mile or mile and 
a half from the village of Glenvale—a pretty 
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little village, by the way. The mansion was of 
dry limestone, two stories high, surrounded by 
grounds artistically laid out, and the broad mead- 
ow lands, fine orchard and fields of waving 
grain, excited the envy of farmers for miles 
around. Harvey superintended the management 
of the farm, and had expressed his determina- 
tion never to see the old homestead sold; but 
soon after his sister’s mysterious disappearance, 
he changed his mind, and declaring that he had 
lost all taste for farming, wished to sell out or 
lease the place for a number of years, as he desired 
to travel for some length of time. A purchaser 
.or tenant, however, to suit the young man did 
not offer himself, and Harvey, although he ap- 
peared to be settling into a morbid melancholy, 
did not find an opportunity of seeking a change 
of place and scenery, as he evidently wished to 
do. It was in harvesting time, and he was 
needed to overlook the work and direct the hands. 
Harvey Robbins grew pale and nervous; he was 
evidently laboring under some kind of mental 
depression, but what, could not be guessed, un- 
less it were the loss of his father and sister. 
. Some said that insanity was hereditary in the 
family, that his father had died insane—his sister 
in a fit of madness had ended her own life, and 
that Harvey would no doubt sooner or later be- 
come a raving maniac, 
A year had scarcely elapsed since the decease 

of Squire Robbins, and the curse was beginning 
its work! Harvey Robbins grew paler as the 
cool months advanced. His black eyes had a 
wild, strange gleam in them, and he could not 
be induced to be out after dark under dy cir- 
cumstance whatever. The least noise frightened 

. him—he started at his own shadow—at the re- 
flection of his face in the , and in his sleep 
he would groan and cry out such a manner 
as to alarm the housekeeper and servants, whose 
rooms were on the same floor with his own. 
The cause of Harvey Robbins’s strange conduct 


father and sister, and when questioned in regard 
to his unusual actions, he would shiver, turn pale, 
and give no answer whatever. 

“Did you hear anything—any unusual noise. 
last night in the hall, Mrs. Elmer?” he asked of 
the housekeeper, one morning. 

“La, no,” replied the old lady, “did you?” 
Harvey did not reply, only tarned a shade 
paler, and arose to leave the room, when a ser- 
vant met him and informed him that Dr. Ryan 
was in the parlor and wished to see him. This 
was the first time Harvey had met his friend the 
physician since his sister’s mysterious disappear- 
ance, for Dr. Ryan had been absent from the 
village. He gasped rather than said, as they met : 
“ You back again, Ryan ?” 

“ Yes.” 


“For what? I thought never to have beheld 


your face again—but it is well enough.” 


Harvey Robbins locked the door, and then 


drew a chair close to Dr. Robbins’s side. 


“Tell me all about it,” he said. 

“ About what? Talk plainly, so I can under- 
stand you.” 

“‘ About Emily,” whispered the young man, 
grasping Dr. Ryan’s arm and gazing earnestly 
into his face. 

“* She is dead.” 

“ You swear this to me, Ryan ?” « 

The physician turned uneasily from his inter- 
rogator—“ Why do you ask ?” 

“ Do you swear to me she is dead ? 
me 

“ Yes.” 

Harvey Robbins’s face grew very white. “The 
property is all mine now,” he said. 

“Except the portion you are to pay to me; 
that is what Lhave come to you for. Give me 
what you owe me, and I'll never trouble you 

n.” 

“ How much is it, Ryan ?” 

“ The little sum of a thousand or so, I believe. 
But you are looking miserable enough with all 
yonr property, Harvey.” 

“Yes, hang it! I'll tell you the truth of it, 
doctor, I’m under a curse—the curse of a dead 
father, and it crushes me down day and night. 
I don’t believe there is peace for me again in this 
world, and most surely none in the next.” 

“ And why?” 

Harvey Robbins arose from his chair, went to 
the door, opened it, saw that there were no lis- 
teners, closed and locked it again. Then he 
paced the room several times with his hands 
pressed upon his forehead, groaned heavily once 
or twice, and then resumed his seat. 


Answer 


was attributed to his affliction at the loss of his 


“T’ll tell you all about it, doctor,” he said, at 
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length, removing his hands from his face, and 
speaking in a Jow, hurried, and excited manner. 
“ Perhaps I shall feel better to tell some one, than 
keep all hidden in my own heart. Ryan, I shall 
die if there is not a change soon. J am haunted 
to death !”” 

It was the young man’s manner and tone, 
more than his words, that checked the sneering 
laugh Dr. Ryan was about giving utterance to. 

“ How ” 

“Every way. It commenced the very night 
after I had commenced the contestation of the 
old man’s will. You remember the night per- 
haps ; it was dark and stormy, the worst night 


of the season, in fact. You remember it, 


Ryan 

“Perhaps I do—yes, I attended old Harmon 
Locker—disease of the lungs. I remember the 
night because of its blackness. But go on, 
Harvey.” 

“Well, you remember it. Let me see where 
Iwas. 0 yes,I recollect now—I was saying 
the night was very stormy—I was in my room 
alone, and I could not sleep, though I was in 
bed, for I kept thinking, thinking of the old man’s 
curse, and how he had threatened to haunt me 
till the latest day of my life, if I ever contested 
that will. So I could not sleep, and there I lay 
listening to the winds, and the sleet as it dashed 
against the windows, and to the old clock in the 
hall—for, in spite of the storm, I could hear its 
“ tick, tick,” as plain as I can hear it now if I 
listen. Iheard the old clock strike ten. An 
hour afterwards—it seemed an age—it sounded 
eleven. I arose from the bed, lit a candle and 
tried to read. Failing in this, I walked the 
floor for a while, then blew out the light and 
threw myself upon the bed. Then I arose again 
and lit the candle. The darkness seemed to op- 
press me, to choke, or suffocate me—I must have 
light. Again the clock struck. I counted every 
stroke and there were thirteen! I heard every one 
distinctly.” 

“ You are sure ?” 

“Yes, Lam sure. Then I listened, and by- 
and-by 1 heard a tramp, tramp, tramp, and a 
noise that sounded like the clanking of a heavy 
chain upon the stairs. Nearer and nearer it 
came, and finally stopped directly in front of my 
chamber door. I heard it.” 

“All imagination,” said Dr. Ryan, insolently. 

“No, it was not imagination. Do you take 
me for a fool, Ryan? I tell you it was not im- 
agination. I heard the clock and the tramp just 
as plain as I ever heard anything in my life. I 
lay and listened until I heard it stop in front of 
my chamber; then there came a thundering 


. 


“I did not believe in ghostly visitations, but 
somehow I thought of Marley’s ghost, and al- 
most expected to see a wierd, airy, transparent 
spirit come in through the keyhole ; but after a 
moment’s reflection, I regained my courage, 
sprang from my bed and dashed ont into the 
hall. Nothing was to be seen—all was still and 
quiet. I went down stairs and looked at the 
clock. The time was ten minutes past twelve! 
The outer door -was locked, and everything as 
usual. I went back to my room, threw myself 
upon my bed, and then again I heard in the hall 
the tramping and the clanking. I tell you, Ry- 
an, it was terrible !’’ 

Harvey Robbins shuddered. 

“That was the beginning, but not the end. 
I tell you, Ryan, since then I have not enjoyed 
one night of undisturbed sleep. Sometimes I 
awake with a sensation of choking, or suffoca- 
tion ; at other times I see lights dancing across 
the room in the midnight darkness. I hear steps 
about my chamber—steps sometimes too heavy, — 
and then too light for a mortal. In the daytime 
Iseem to see faces, white, dead ones, just like 
the old man’s as it looked in the coffin—such ° 
faces peep over my shoulder, and I hear strange 
voices whenever I am alone. I have not had 
one hour of geace and happiness—not one. I 
am, I have been ever since that will was broken 
—haunted !” 

Harvey Robbins concluded with a shudder. 

“TI have not told you all,” continued the 
young man. “Since the disappearance of Em- 
ily I have been more tormented than ever; 
Ihave dreamed of her, and waking, I have 
heard her voice as plainly as I hear my own. 
Last night—” Harvey Robbins paused. 

“What of last night ?” questioned Dr. Ryan. 

“Last night I heard steps all along the hall, 
up stairs and then down, up stairs and down. I 
could not sleep—how could I? And then, in 
the darkness I heard my door open; then I felt 
rather than heard something moving about the 
room; then I had a consciousness of a cold 
hand passing over my face—ah, 80 cold, 80 icy 
cold—then, I do believe I fainted, for, for a long 
time I knew no more. When I did return to 
my senses, the c'! struck three, and it could 
not have been more than eleven when it came 
first. How long I lay shivering with terror after _ 
I half awoke to consciousness, I cannot 

d 


The moonlight streamed in at the window, 


there, where I could see perfectly distinctly, 


82 
Pt knock at my door, that seemed to jar the whole 
Wi : house; then I heard the clanking of the chain 
again, and—” 
“What ?” 
| 
| 
i 
| 
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stood—Emily !—ah, so white—so very deathly 
white, her sad eyes looking straight into my 
face—O, Ryan, it was no dream, and you say 
she is dead !” 

For a moment the young man paused, buried 
his face in his hands, and then groaned aloud; 
then he arose from his chair and paced the room 
several times hurriedly, excitedly; finally he 
went to the mantel-shelf, bowed his head upon it 
over his fulded hands, and said, in a voice hoarse 
and tremulous : 

“ Yes, I saw her!” 

Dr. Ryan was not unmoved during the young 
man’s recital ; his face rapidly changed its ex- 
pression and color, and his foot tapped the car- 
. pet nervously. 

“And what then?” he asked, after waiting a 
time for Harvey to continue his narrative. 

The young man shuddered. 

“You do not believe in spiritual manifesta- 
tions,” he said at length. 

“And what if I do not?” 

“ Then I need not tell you any more; I have 
said too much already. Forget what I have 
said, Ryan—forget it. Iam nearly wild—but I 
heard her voice as plain as you hear mine now— 
‘Murderer! murderer! my father’s murderer!’ 
Yes, I heard her say that, and her dead eyes 
looked into mine—so cold and stony—and then 
she left the room, and all the rest of the night I 
lay and trembled and trembled— But what ails 
you, Ryan?” 

The young physician was paling and trem- 
bling. 

“Nothing.” 

“ Yes there is—but listen! did you hear noth- 
ing? I thought I detected a step in the entry.” 
And Harvey Robbins arose and opening the 
door, glanced out into the hall; but seeing no 
one, he returned and resumed the conversa- 
tion. 

“ How did Emily die?” he asked, hoarsely. 

Dr. Ryan turned from his interrogator. 

“T must go,” he said. “There is a little ac- 
count between us, I believe. The night I per. 
formed that last matter of business for you, I 
was promised—” 

Before Dr. Ryan had time to conclude his sen- 
tence, steps were heard in the hall, and the next 
moment the door was burst open and a sheriff, 
accompanied by several other men, entered the 
room, followed by Mrs. Elmer the housekeeper. 
The two young men turned pal@ and tremblingly 
attempted to escape ; but this they were prevented 
from doing, and were arrested in due form for 
the murder of Squire Robbins. 

Driyen to desperation, Harvey Robbins made 


a full confession ; and Dr. Ryan, seeing that con- 
cealment was useless, did the same. They were 
both afterwards convicted upon their own evi- 
dence, and sentenced to the penitentiary. 

It seems that Harvey Robbins, disliking the 
restraint of his father’s presence, and coveting 
the possession of his broad lands and yellow 
gold, had bribed Dr. Ryan to administer poison 
to his father in such a manner as to excite no 
suspicions, and afterwards to swear in court to 
his father’s insanity at the time of making his 
will. Afterwards, wishing to possess the whole 
of the Robbins estate, Harvey Robbins employed 
his confederate to despatch Emily. He himself 
drugged her tea the night of her disappearance, 
wrote the note which purported to have been 
from the unhappy girl, and assisted Dr. Ryan to 
convey her, in her insensibility, from her room to 
the physician’s carriage which was in waiting. 

The plan was to consign her to the cold waters 
in her unconsciousness; but Dr. Ryan, having 
been smitten with the charms of the young girl, 
conceived the idea of sparing her life and reserv- 
ing her for a fate far worse than death. 

In a fit of drunken insanity, one day, Dr. 
Ryan revealed his intentions in regard to herself, 
and the part taken by himself and her brother in 
her father’s death, to the poor girl, who took the 
first opportunity presented and escaped from her 
captor. 

It was the night before the arrest of the young 
men that she arrived at her native village, and it 
was Emily Robbins in the body, rather than in 
the spirit, who visited Harvey as he himself re- 
lated. Making herself known to the house- 
keeper, she remained secreted, wishing to wait 
for the coming of Dr. Ryan, as she dowbted not, 
he would sooner or later. She is married now, 
and is the mother of several blooming children, 
and leads a happy life in the old family 
mansion. 

As for Dr. Ryan, he is still an inmate of the 
penitentiary—his term of years not half expired 
—but it is of Harvey Robbins we would — 
in conclusion : 

“T saw him,” said a friend, speaking to me one 
day, “‘ 1 saw him as I was passing through the 
prison—a wild-eyed, pale, emaciated-looking 
being—pointed out to me by the keeper as one 
tormented by some great mental suffering. He 
said that this man would pace his cell almost 
distractedly nights, scarcely ever sleeping, and 
- when he did, crying out as if in the most acute 
bodily misery, and remarked that he had often 
thought him a more fit subject for a lunatic 
asylum, than a State prison.” 


There is more I have heard of Harvey Rob- 
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bins—that he died, a short time since, in the 
greatest physical and mental anguish, crying 
out: 


“ Haunted ! haunted ! a dead father’s curse has 
been visited upon me! It crushes me even now 
down, down, pown 

We may add that all the mysterious and 
ghostly visitations experienced by Harvey Rob- 
bins, before the arrest, were’easily accounted for 
from natural causes, viz., the trickery of a juven- 
ile servant in the family. Yet many there are 
who to this day believe the old house to be 
haunted, and relate to wondering listeners, in a 
more marvellous but less truthful manner than 
ours, the stery of the dead man’s curse. 


DON’T FRET. 


This is a world of ups and downs, of crosses 
and contradictions. Every day turns up some- 
thing to disturb the equanimity of one’s temper. 
Bat it is worse than to fret. Fretting is 
like a caustic applied to asore. It inflames but 
néver cures. A fretful — is never happy, 
and it drives happiness from all other spirits 
with which it comes in contact. We say, then, 
if the world goes wrong, and it does that pretty 
often, don’t fret. If a man cheats, and then 
laughs at you for a verdant one, make the best 
of it and keep cool. Frettingewill only make a 
bad thing worse. If you break your leg, or find 
your favorite seat at the lyceum occupied ; if the 
stage upsets, or the cars leave you behind ; if the 
cook spoils your dinner, or the thick headed ser- 
vant mis-delivers an important m ; if “the 
dear image of its beautiful mother” repays your 
caresses by thrusting its tiny fingers into your 
plate of soup and wiping them on your “snow- 
white” shirt bosom; if banks — and slphe. 

udiate, keep your temper. peat the a- 
be, read the oo hundred and nineteenth 
psalm, dg and say anything, “lovely and 
of good report,” but as you value quietness of 
mind and the good temper of others, don’t fret. 
It is marvellous how mach nature and 

ience will do towards curing the ills to which 
esh and spirit are heirs —Salem Observer. 


THE COST OF AN ARGUMENT. 


Sheridan had been driviug out three or four 
hours in a hackney coach, when, seeing Richard- 
son pass, he hailed him and made him get in. 
He instantly contrived to introdue a topic upon 
which Richardson (who was the very soul of dis- 


eee always differed with him; and at- 


affecting to be mortified at K.’s arguments, 
said : 

“You are really too bad; I cannot bear to 
listen to such things—lI will nut stay in the same 
coach with you,” and accordingly got down aud 
left him. 

P.ichardson halloed out triumphantly after 
him: “Ah, you’re beat, you're beat!” nor was 
it till the heat of his victory had a little cooled, 
that he found out he was left in the lurch tu pay 
for Sheridan’s three hours’ coaching.—Afoore’s 
Diary. 


NEVER DO' TOO MUCH AT A TIME. 


Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, in a lecture re- 
cently delivered, gave the following history of 
his literary habits —Many persons seeing me 
so much eny: in active life, and as much 
about the world as if I had never been a student, 
have said to me, “‘ When do you get time to write 
all your books¢ How on earth do you contrive 
to do so much work?’ I shall surprise you 
the answer I make. The answer is this: “ 
contrive to do so much by never doing to much 
ata time. A man, to get through work well, 
must not overwork himseif, for, if he do too mach 
to-day, the re action of fatigue will come, and he 
will be obliged to do too little to-morrow. Now, 
since I began really and earnestly to study, which 
was not till I had left college, and was actually 
in the world, | may perhaps say I have gone 
through as large a course of general ing as 
most men of my time. I have travelled muc 
and | have seeu much; I have mixed much in 

litics, and the various business of life; and, 
in addition to all this, 1 have published some- 
where about sixty volumes, some upon subjwcts 
requiring much research. And what time, do 
you think, as a general rule, I have devoted to 
study—to reading and writing? Not more than 
three hours a day; and, when Parliament is sit- 
ting, not always that. But then, during those 
hours, I have ,iven my whole attention to what 
I was about.”— Examiner. 


WOULDN’T KNOW IT. 


A certain Sunday school teacher was in the 
practice of taking up a collection in his juvenile 
class for missionary objects every Sunday; and 
his box received scores of penmies which might 
otherwise have tound their way to the drawers 
of the confectioner and toyman. He was not a 
little surprised, however, one Sunday, to find a 
bank-bill crushed in among the weight of copper. 
He was not long in finding it to be of a broken 
bank ; and on asking the class who put it there, 
the donor was soon pointed out to him by his 
es who seen him deposit it, and 
thought it a very benevolent gift. “ Didn’t you 
that this bill was good ing 
the teacher. “ Yes,” answered the boy. “Then 
what did you put it in the box for?” 
spose the (little heathen would know the differ- 

“ence, and so it would be just as good for them.” 
— Knickerbocker. 


ANALYSIS OF WINE. 

A chemist of New York, by a recent analysis, 
found a bottle of champagne to contain one quar- 
ter of an ounce of sugur of lead, and in sixteen sam- 
ples of so-called Port, Sherry and Madeira wines, 
was found everything but yrape juice. The fol- 
lowing astonishing receipt for making port wine, 
is taken from an English book: “ ‘To 12 galls. 
le" port add 6 galls. of rectified spirit, 3 galls. of 

randy, 42 galls. of firm rough cider, and red 
sendeennt or b to colur the mixture.” 


CONSCIENCE. 


Whom to gain our place. ve sent to peace, 

Than on torture of the mind to lie 

In restless ecstacy. BE. 


“TI didn’t 


st 
| 
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The Florist. 


Now the morning star, day’s harbinger, 

er 

= The yellow cowallp and the pale primrose.—MmLTon. 


How to succeed with the Rose. 

To succeed well with this flower the ground should be 
trenched two feet deep, and enriched with good maaure. 
For the finer sorts of perpetuals six or eight inches of 
small stones may be advantageously thrown into the bot- 
tom of the bed, to drain off the surplus moisture. With- 
out such drainage the plants will not grow and bloom 
satisfactorily, and, unless the soil is naturally quite dry, 
they will die in winter. During the growing season the 
ground should be kept loose and free from weeds; and in 
dry weather an occasional watering of soap-suds, or weak 
guano-water, will have a beneficial effect. In the fall the 
beds should be covered with several inches of manure, to 
serve as & winter protection for the roots, and for the en- 
richment of the soil; the manure may be forked into the 
ground in the spring. 


The Sensitive Plant. 

There is no annual which we cultivate that excites so 
lively an interest as the mimosa sensitiva. The 

arity of the plant consists in its shrinking up or drooping 
at the touch, or even if blown on with the breath, which 
is the more singular, as the gentle winds of heaven have 
no effect. By light touches with a small stick each leaflet 
will close, independent of the rest; a harder touch will 
cause all the leaves and footstalk together, or in succes- 
sion, to close up and droop as if dead, and so on, of the 
whole plant. The cause of this singular property has 
never been discovered, It is one of the mysteries of the 
vegetable kingdom. It is perfectly easy to raise. 


Dahlias. 

It may well be said that the subjects connected with | 
the garden are inexhaustible, like the notes in music— 
different combinations are as fresh as they would have 
been before the millions of tunes now extant were com- 
posed. So it is with flowers, every season produces some 
novelty. A few years back, and in the recollection of 
many, the dahlia was introduced—a single flower, of vel- 
vet-like texture, with only halfa dozen petals. For years 
we had no double ones of any color. But when they, 
among @ succession of seedlings, began to give now and 
then a species of double flower, by saving seeds from 
them we were not long without perfectly double, full 
flowers. There are now any number of beautiful blossoms. 


Erysimum. 

Hedge Mustard. of the aso plants, 
generally biennials, and seldom grown in gardens. One 
species, E. Perofskianum, is an annual, with dark orange 
flowers, and since 1888, when it was first introduced, has 
beeome a favorite from its beauty. These plants grow 
best in sandy peat, mixed with a little loam. They are 
quite hardy, and very showy. 


To save frozen House-Plants. 


When plants are found to have been during the 


night, they should not be removed to a warm place, but 
on the contrary, they should be dipped in eold water, and 
set in some cool place where they will not freeze, and also 
in the dark. They vill then have s chance to recover, if 
rot completely dead. 
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Flower-Plants in Pots. 

Many persons find it more difficult to keep their pot- 
plants in summer than in winter. And the principal 
cause of this is, allowing the soil in the pots to become 
too dry before they are watered, owing tp the sun striking 
against the sides of the pots and scorching the roots; for 
when they are injured by drought, their roots usually 
decay on the application ef water. When a plant appears 
sickly. it should be taken out of the pot, and its roots © 
examined, and all that are decayed should be cut off; the 
plant should then be re-potted in fresh soil, and kept a 
little moist, but not too wet, and, if not much injured, it 
will soon recover. When plants are kept too wet, or in 
toodamp a situation, worms are apt to get at their roots 
and injure them. If the plants are small, they may be 
taken out, and the worms picked out of them, and the 
plants replaced. If the plants are too large to permit 
that, the worms may be got out with lime water, apply- 
ing it two or three tinses, in a clean state. 


The Tuberose. 

The tuberose has long whitish green leaves, with the 
flower stem from four to five feet high, terminating in a 
sparse spike of white flowers of a very powerful fragrance. 
The double kind only should be grown, as the single, 
though"equally fragrant, is not near so beautiful. 

“The tuberose, with her silver light, 
That in the gardens of Malay 
Is called the mistress of the night, 


8o like a bride, scented and bright, 
” 


Pansies. 

The qualities of a good pansy are size, roundness, thick- 
ness of the petal, evenness of edges and color. Prepare 
ground by the middle of June—select deep moist soil if 
possible. Put on six inches cow manure and three inches - 
of sand, dig deep, and incorporate these dressings thor- 
oughly with the soil. Then plant one foot apart. After 
4 planted draw up sand round each plant in the form of a 
saucer. This, and frequent wateringywith mild liquid 
manure wij! ensure good pansies. 

Diosma. 

Cape shrubs, with hair-like roots, which require to be 
grown in pots in a greenhouse, or in a room, in sandy 
peat, well drained and frequently watered. They have a 
very peculiar smell, which some persons like, and which 
remains on the gloves or any article of dress which may 
have touched the plant fora longtime. The Hottentot 
belles are said to use it asa perfume. The plants have 
heath-like leaves, and small but pretty flowers; they are 
propagated by cuttings, which root freely in sand under 
glass. 


Flowor-Stems, 

Flower-stems should always be cut with a knife, and 
never with scissors, as the tubes will not draw up the 
water, if they are bruised and lacerated, and partly closed. 
Two or three drops of camphor in every ounce of milk- 
warm water, will often restore faded flowers, as it does a 
fainting person. 


Francoa. 

Handsome plants, most of which may be treated either 
as annuals or perennials, and may always be raised from 
the seed. They are nearly hardy, and will growin any 
common garden soil. F. remosa, with white flowers, is 
generally kept in the greenhouse, and will not admit of - 
being treated as an annual. 


Curious Matters. 


Curious Fire. 

The coach carrying the mail from Lock Haven to Ty- 
rone, Huntingdon gounty, Pennsylvania, recently took 
fire between Lock Haven and Bellefonte, and was entirely 
consumed, together with the mails and the baggage be- 
longing to the passengers. The accident occurred through 
the negligence of one of the passengers throwing a lighted 
match into the straw in the bottom of the coach. In an 
instant everything was enveloped in flames. It was with 
difficulty that the passengers escaped from the stage un- 
hurt—and to make matters worse, the horses took fright 
and ran. Before they could be stopped the coach was so 
much burned that neither mails nor baggage could be 
saved. It was fortunate that no ladies were on board, as 
they could not have ‘been rescued, the flames spread so 
rapidly. We doubt whether there is a similiar accident 
on record. 


Rare Bird. : 

A beautiful bird known as the White Heron (Ardea 
Candidissima), was shot at or near the pond in West 
Brookfield, recently. They are common on Long Island, 
and are called by the gamers, ‘‘ White Poke.’’ They fre- 
quent the salt marshes, mud-flats and sand-bars, in 
search of crabs, lizards and worms—which, with aquatic 
plants, furnish their subsistence. They usually visit 
Massachusetts late in the spring or in the summer. Wil- 
son found them breeding among the branches of the red 
cedars of Somers Beach, on the coast of Cape May, some 
trees having three or four nests, built of sticks, each con- 
taining three eggs, of a pale, greenish-blue color, being an 
inch and three-fourths in length, and deemed a table 
luxury. The bird migrates to the South in September. 
A queer Character. 

A grocer woman died recently in Glasgow, Scotland, at 
the age of eighty-one, who left a fortune of £23,000, col- 
lected from earnings from a small shop which she hud 
rented for about forty years. She was never married, and 
studiously avoided parting with a single farthing that she 

* could avoid. She bequeathed the sum in £4 annuities 
to destitute people of good moral character, who ate na- 
tives of, and have lived in, the Gorbals parish of Glasgow 
forty years, and who have attained the age of 65 years. 
As the parish is small, but few claimants can exist. She 
left nothing to any of her relations. 

Singular Discovery. 

The California papers notice the discovery of the fossil 
remains of a large sized whale, in Santa Cruz,in that 
State. It was found embedded in chalk rock, about 12 
feet below the surface. The upper strata of chalk is cov- 
ered with soil varying from one to two feet in thickness. 
No part of the whale, except the vertebre, retains its 
original shape, it having become so identified with the 
surrounding rock as to be almost indistinguishable. 
Some portions of the vertebra, however, are in quite a 
good state of preservation. 

Wonderful Dexterity. 

The Albany Journal says that Hezekiah Dubois, who is 
about eighteen years of age, and now confined in the pen- 
itentiary, makes daily forty-three pairs of brogans with 
apparent ease. The person who saw him on the bench at 
work, says ‘‘ that he appeared to blow the pegs from his 
mouth into the shoe, and never made a miss while he was 
looking at him.” 


Awful Alternative. 

The last will of a queer old miser, who has just died, 
is much talked of at Vienna. He cut off all his nearest 
relatives, and made a very distant one, an extremely 
handsome young girl, sole heiress of his considerable 
property. So far there is extraordinary; but 
there is a condition added to it.. The testator was a 
| hunchback, and had a club-foot, which defects probably 
had obstructed many attempts of his to marry. He has 
made it, therefore, a condition, sine gua non, that the 
heiress is to get the property only when she marries a 
man shaped as he was. She is, besides, to live in a con- 
vent three months in each year, to pray for his soul. The 
heijrs-at-law have attacked this odd last will, on the plea 
that when it was made the testator must evidently have 
been mad. As there is, however, no equity jurisdiction 
in Austria, they may find their task not an easy one. 
Curious Formation. 

In a limestone quarry, in Scotland, a cave comparative- 
ly uniform in breadth, but very irregular in height, has 
been brought to notice, the chief objects of interest being 
the stalactites which cover the sides and roofs, some of 
them in shapes which arrest the attention of the specta- 
tor. One has the form of a human skull, another bears 
an exact semblance to a horse’s jaw-bone, while a little 
further on one is struck by the appearance of a complete 
set of organ-pipes. In other places the sides and rcof 
look as if they had been carved by some sculptor of re- 
markable skill but erratic genius; and as the visitor pro- | 
ceeds this changes, and on looking up the place resembles 
an arched passage richly hung with drapery. The explo- 
rations so far have only extended some forty or fifty yards. 


A curious Case, 

The reporter of the Memphis Avalfnche was present, 
recently, at the disinterment of the body of a young lady, 
who had been buried nipre than five years. The body 
was enclosed in a metallif case, which, when opened, re- 
vealed the following phenomena :—The body was 
in an excellent state of preservation—the hair, particu- 
larly, was very lifelike; and, what was more astonishing, 
a full-blown camelia japonica, which some affectionate 
hand had ¢wined in the tresses of the hair, yas remark- 
ably fresh looking—the leaves retaining their soft, green- 
ish hue to perfection. 

Strange Accident. 

At Buffalo a Mr. Lohouse and his wife had been away 
from home during the day. On their return they found 
the house full of gas, which had escaped in some way. 
Mr. L., without suspecting danger, lighted a match, and 
a terrific explosion instantly occurred, blowing out the 
windows in the building and shattering it in a serious 
manner, and even blowing out the windows in buildings 
across the street. Mr. Lohouse was badly injured, though 
not fatally. The explosion made a report like heavy 
artillery, and startled the whole city. 


Singular Incident. 
A daughter of who resides near Ludlow, 


England, recently her death from the following inci- 
dent :—Returning Ludlow, and finding her lip much 
chapped from the wind, she applied some tallow. to it, 
which is supposed to have contained some poisonous mat- 
ter, or fat that had been much decomposed. Her lip 
shortly afterward began to swell, and increased every day 


for a week, when she expired in the greatest agony. 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Remarkable Incident. 

A curious circumstance oecurred on a Central Railroad 
freight train. The train was drawn byshe locomotive 
“ Ledyard,” W. W. Rogers, engineer. About four miles 
west of Batavia, while the train was running at good 
speed, suddenly a crash occurred forward, and the head 
light was extinguished. After the first surprise subsided, 
Mr. R. directed his fireman to go and re-light the lamp, 
but subsequently concluded to wait till he arrived at 
Alden, for fear an accident might occur to the man. On 
reaching the latter place, a wild pigeon was found inside 
the lantern, dying. It hada broken wing, and was oth- 
erwise injured. The glass in front, three-sixteenths of an 
inch in thickness, had a hole broken through it just large 
enough to allow the bird to enter; and the appearance of 
the aperture was similar to that usually made when a rifle 
ball is shot through glass. It is supposed that the train 
encountered a flock of pigeons, and that one of them, 
dazzled by the powerful light of the head lamp, dashed at 
it, and was caught as above related. . 


A Dog’s Tale 

A Mr. Esler, of the Johnson Reef, Australia, recently 
went overland to Adelaide, taking with him his brother’s 
dog. On arriving the dog appeared ill at ease; he deter- 
mined to see if he would return, and ly wrote a 
letter to his brother, and wrapping it up, tied it to the 
dog's neck, which then started. A letter was then posted 
to the brother, which read as follows:—‘‘ Dear brother— 
Arrived here safely. For further particulars see dog.” 
This was, of course, perfectly unintelligible to him; but 
the day after receiving the letter, the dog arrived with his 
“ further particulars” round his neck. After his journey 
of six hundred miles he did not appear much fatigued, 
but seemed overjoyed at regaining his own town again. 


An eccentric Will. 

A curious will cdse has just been decided after a long 
trial in the Superior Court at Norwich, Ct. The will of 
Stiles Park, disposing of property amounting to $34,000, 
contained a provision that none of the money should be 
applied in any manner whatever, directly or indirectly, 
to the support or for the benefit of any religious teacher, 
society, church or denomination, on condition of revert- 
ing the property to the Retreat for the Insane, in Hart- 
ford, for the support of the insane poor. The validity of 
the will was sustained. 


An ancient Watch. 

Mr. Solomon True, of Freeport, Me., has a watch and 
chain which have been in the possession of his family for 
two hundred and five years. The watch is silver-cased, 
with a silver face, and appears to have been manufactured 
by “Robbins, London.” There is a watch-paper inside 
the case of ‘Joseph Lovis, Watchmaker, at the sign of 
the Gold Watch, Fish Street, Portland.” Lovis probably 
repaired the watch the last time it had anything done to 
it. It is an antique-looking thing, and a high price has 
been refused for it. 

Old Wedding-Cake. 

The Elmira Press says there is 
in that place, who has in her the remains of a 
piece of her own wedding-cake, which she has preserved 
for over forty years! It is wrapped in the same piece of 
paper that was put areund it to “dream by” on the 
night of her wedding. There is also some writing on it, 
but its age has so obliterated it, that its chirography is 
scarcely perceptible. 
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The Shirt-Tree: 

The accounts of acquainted 
with the “‘ bread-tree,”’ but it remained for the indefati- 
gable Humboldt to discover, in the wilds of South Ameri- 
ca, a tree which produces ready-made shirts. We copy 
this account of this tree :—‘* We saw on the slope of the 
Cerra Duida,” says M. Humboldt, “shirt trees fifty feet 
high. The Indians cut off cylindrical pieces two feet in 
diameter, from which they peel the red and fibrous bark, 
without making any longitudinal incision. The bark 
affords them a sort of garment, which resembles sacks of 
a very coarse texture, and without a seam. The upper 
opening serves for the head, and two lateral! holes are cut 
to admit the arms. The natives wear three shirts of ma- 
rina in the rainy season; they have the form of the pon- 
chos and ruanos of cotton which are so common in New 
Granada, at Quito, and in Peru.” 

A Gipsey Queen. 

A tribe of gipeeys, numbering between three and four 
hundred, was lately encamped at Forest Grove, near 
Cleveland. The Herald says:—‘‘ This is the tribe, the 
death of whose king, Stanley, has attracted so much no- 
tice. Lady Stanley, wife of the late king, is a superb 
looking woman. She is tall and majestic in appearance, 
with regular and really beautiful features, and converses 
fluently in half a dozen different languages. She is with 
the tribe lately encamped at Forest GrdVe, as are diso her 
pisters, two dark-eyed gipsey beauties. The appoint- 
ments of the tribe are extensive, embracing some fifty 
horses, a large number of baggage-wagons, tents, etc.” 


The oldest Belgian Book, - 

A book connected with the history of Arras was lately 
sold by auction at Cologne. It is the treaty concluded at 
Arras on the 8th of April, 1488, by which Charles VIII. 
repairs part of the disasters inflicted on the Artesian capi- 
tal by the violence of Louis XI. This treaty, which is 
found in all diplomatic collections, and has been published 
many times, was sold on the present occasion for 480 
francs. It consists of twelve pages only, but is valuable 
as being the first book printed at Ghent. The book hith- 
erto supposed to be the first was published in September, 
1483; but that now disposed of, as eppears from a note on 
the back, appeared in April of that year. 

Yellow Bees. 5 

At the last meeting of the British Apiarian Society, Mr. 
Tegetmeier, the honorable secretary, stated that the apis 
ligustica, or yellow Ligurian bee, had been recently intro- 
duced with success into England, and also into Germany 
and America. It is regarded as a more valuable species 
than the ordinary honey-bee (apis mellifica). It is singu- 
lar that a species that has been known and preferred 
since the time of Virgil, who, in the fourth book of the 
Georgics, described the best bees of a golden color, should 
only recently have been diffused over Europe. 


An eccentric Character. 

The Marquis de la Coussaye, who died lately at his 
villa, near Paris, bequeathed a sum of fifty thousand 
francs to the commune of Enghein upon trust, to pay the 
interest thereof to some well-conducted girl for her mar- 
riage portion—but upon this condition, that the miaiden 
to be annually elected shall, in the month of May, place a 
garland upon the testator’s tomb with one hand while she 
receives her fortune with the other. 


THE HOUSEWIFE. 


The Housewife. 


To stew a Breastof Veal. . 

Cut it in pieces, and put it into a pot with a bunch of 
sweet herbs, a small piece of bacon, a little mace, and a 
few black peppercorns, salt, and one or two onions, and 
as much water as will cover it; let it stew well over a 
slow fire; beil some peas and lettuce by themselves, and, 
when the veal is stewed enough, strain the liquor from it, 
and put it into a stewpan with part of the liquor, the 
peas, lettuce and a piece of butter, and let them stew 
again; thicken with the yolks of two or three eggs and a 
little flour. 


Victoria Pudding. 

Pound two ounces of orange-peel with one of bitter 
almonds. Put it on the fire in a brass pan with an Eng- 
lish pint of sweet milk; stir till it boils five minutes 
Pour through a fine drainer, add half a pint of cream, stir 
occasionally till nearly cold. Have a quarter of a pound 
of ground white sugar beat up with six eggs. Mix all to- 
gether. Butter and ornament a mould with raisins, pour 
in the pudding, steam two hours. Serve with a custard 
and sweatmeats round it. 


Snow Pudding. 

Dissolve half of a small package of in half a pint 
of water ;add a pougd of ground white sugar, the juice of 
four lemons, and the whites of two eggs. Beat all up till 
very light and spongy, then pour intoa mould. When 
wanted, turn into a crystal dish, and serve with a custard 
round it made of the yolks of two eggs. 


South Carolina Johnny Cake. 

Half a pint of boiled rice or hominy, two eggs, one 
tablespoonful of butter, a little salt, flour enough to 
make a stiff batter; spread on an oaken board, and bake 
before a hot fire; when nicely baked on one side, turn, 
and bake the other; cut through the centre, and butter 
well. It pays for the trouble. 


For removing Mildew and Iron-Mould. 

When the clothes are washed and ready to boil, pin a 
few leaves of the common Jamestown weed on the mould- 
ed part, and boil as usual. If thearticle is badly mildew- 
ed, throw a handful of leaves in the bottom of the kettle ; 
lay the soiled part next to them. When rinsed, they will 
be clear from defect. , 


Bakers’ Yeast. 

Boil two ounces of hops one hour in nine quarts of 
water; take seven pounds of mashed potatoes, when the 
liquor is milk-warm,‘and add one pound of sugar, two 
ounces of carbonate of soda, half an ounce of spirits of 
wine, one pound of flour; and half a pint of brewers’ 
yeast to work it. 


Soda Biscuits, 

One pound of flour, half a pound of sugar, quarter of a 
pound of butter, a little carbonate of soda, one gill of new 
milk or two eggs. Mix well; then roll out until it is 
about half an inch thick, and cut with a tin into small 
cakes. Bake in a quick oven. 


Method of fixing French Pastry. 

This pastry is fixed by white of egg. A veil is formed 
over the whole by white of egg and white sugar boiled 
briskly, stirred when it has boiled, and poured over while 
in a froth. 


Yule Cake. 

Take one pound of fresh butter, one pound of sugar, 
one pound and a half of flour, two pounds of currants, a * 
glass of brandy, one pound of sweetmeats, two ounces ef 
sweet almonds, ten eggs, a quarter of an ounce of allspice, 
and a quarter of an ounce of cinnamon. Melt the butter 
to a cream, and put in the sugar. Stir it till quite light, 
adding the allspice and pounded cinnamon; in a quarter 
of an hour take the yolks of the eggs, and work them two 
or three at a time; and the whites of the same must by 
this time be beaten into a strong snow, quite ready to 
work in. As thé paste must not stand to chill the butter, 
or it will be heavy, work in the whites gradually, then 
add the orange-peel, lemon and citron, cut in finé strips, 
and the currants, which must be mixed in well with the 
sweet almonds, then add the sifted flour and the glass of 
brandy. Bake this cake in a tin hoop in a hot oven for 
three hours, and put twelve sheets of paper under it, to 
keep it from burning. 
Luncheon Cake. 

Take of white flour, one pound; bi-carbonate of soda, 
two drachms ; sugar, three ounces; butter, three ounces; 
sour battermilk, half a pint, or ten ounces. Mix as above, 
and bake in a quick oven, ina tin, one hour. Or, one 
pound of flour, half a pound of butter, half a pound of 
moist sugar, half a pound of currants or raisins, three 
eggs. half a pint of warm milk, one spoonful of carbonate 
of soda; rub in the butter well with the flour and sugar, 
*add currants and soda, then the eggs and milk, well 
mixed; bake it two hours in a slow oven. This is a very 
good receipt, and the cakes keep fresh and nice for s 
fortnight. 


Beef Collops. 

Take some beef that is tender and free from skin, cut it 
into small thin pieces, hack it with a knife; then butter 
a stewpan, and put in as much beef as will cover the pan, 
with a little onion, some cucumber cut small, and salt 
and pepper; put it over a quick fire, and give it two or 
three tosses about; two or three minutes will do them; 
add a little flour, butter and water to the stewpan, after 
taking the collops out, to make your gravy. Garnish, if 
approved, with pickles. 

To make Orange Pudding. 

Put six ounces of fresh butter and eight ounces of lump 
sugar, pounded, ina mortar. Then grate in the rind of 
& Seville orange ; beat the whole well together, and as you 
do thie, gradually add eight eggs, well beaten and strained. 
Scrape a hard apple, and mix it with the other ingredi- 
ents. Put paste at the bottom of the dish, put in the 
mixture, and then put over it cross-bars of paste. Half 
an hour will be sufficient to bake it. 


Snow Pudding. 

Dissolve half of a sixpenny package of gelatine in halfa 
pint of water; add a pound of ground white sugar, the 
juice of four lemons, and the whites of two eggs. Beat 
all up till very light and spongy, then pour into a mould. 
When wanted, turn into o crystal dish, and serve with a 


Blanc-Mange. 

Boil one ounce and a half of isinglass, the thin rind of 
& lemon, aud some loaf sugar in a quart of good new milk, 
stirring it frequently till the isinglass is all dissolved; 
cleanse it through a piece of muslin, and when nearly 
cold, add halfa pint of sherry and brandy. _ 
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Stir gently one pint of scalded cream the same way un- 
til it becomes smooth and thick, but not to let it curdle; 
then add, while stirring, four ounces of loaf sugar rolled 
and sifted, the grated rind of one lemon and the juice of 
two, two glasses of sherry wine, and, finally, the whites 
of three eggs beaten toa high froth with » small pine 
whisk. Fill your glasses, and having left some syllabub 
in your bow! to raise the requisite froth for the tops of 
your filled glasses, begin and whisk it well, taking off 
every bubble as it rises with a teaspoon, placing it on the 
glass, and continuing to raise a pyramid of bubbles on 
each till enough to complete the light appearance. Sylla- 
bubs should always be made the day before they are to 
$e eaten, and form « very pretty addition to the supper 
table. 


Apple Custard. 

Peel, cut and core a dozen large apples. which put into 
an earthen-lined saucepan, with a small teacupful of cold 
water; as they heat bruise to a pulp, sweeten with moist 
sugar to taste. and grate amongst it the peel of one 
lemon; when cold, press the fruit hard into a pie dish, 
and pour over ita pint of thick custard made with the 
best part of the core, a pint of new milk, four eggs well 
beaten, yolks and whites together, and two ounces of loaf 
sugar to sweeten; place the dish in a moderate oven, and 
bake from twenty minutes to half an hour, according to 
the size. This is a most delicious and sweet dish. 
Arrowroot Pudding. 

Take two tablespoonsful of arrowroot and two quarts 
of fresh milk; mix the arrowroot with a small portion of 
the milk, and when the remaining part of the milk has 
boiled, add it to the former; when pearly cold, add the 
yolks of three eggs well beaten, three ounces of sugar, two 
ounces of butter, and a little grated nutmeg. Stir the 
ingredients well together, turn them into a buttered dish, 
and bake for a quarter of an hour. 


To cook Shad. 

With iron the shad should never come in contact. A 
piece of planed plank, two feet long and one foot wide, 
with a skewer to impale the fish upon it, are all the culi- 
nary implements required. A fire of glowing coals, in 
front of which the shad is placed, gives you a shad cooked 
as shad should be. Apicius himself could desire nothing 
more delicious. 


German Method of keeping Cucumbers. 

Pare and slice (as for table), sprinkle well with salt, in 
which leave the cucumbers twenty-four hours ; strain the 
liquor well off, and f&ck in jars, a thick layer of cucum- 
ber and then salt alternately ; tie close, and when wanted 
for use take out the quantity required. Rinse in fresh 
water, and dress as usual, pepper, vinegar, etc. 


To make Cream. 

Beat up two eggs with a tablespoonful of cold milk; 
have ready half a pint of milk boiling hot, to be poured 
gradually on the eggs, stirring all the time; pour back- 
wards and forwards in the saucepan. If not sufficiently 
thickened, place on the fire for a it, but be careful 
it does not boil, or it will curdle spoiled. 

Rock Cakes. 

Beat well two eggs, and then add one pound of crushed 
lump sugar, and let it stand for an hour; then add nine 
oun’es of flour and « few drops of the essence of almonds. 
Bake in a slow oven. . 


Tipsy Cake. 

Cnt a small savoy cake in slices, put them into a basin, 
and pour some white wine and a little rum ever. Let it 
soak for a few hours, put into a dish, and serve with some 
custard round. It may be decorated with a few blanched 
almonds, or whipped cream and fruit. Or it may be 
made with small sponge cakes, by soaking them in some 
white wine in which some currant jelly has been dissolved. 
Take twelve of them, stale. Soak them well, put them 
in a dish, cover them with jam or jelly, and thus make 
four layers, decorating the top with cut preserved fruit. 
Dish with custard or whipped cream around. 


“Another Recipe. 

Pour a pint of marsala over a sponge cake, let it stand 
till thoroughly moistened. Blanch and cut in strips half 
an ounce of sweet almonds, stick them in the cake; lay 
round it some ratafias. Pour over the whole a custard, 
made as follows :—Boil in a pint of milk, with a hay-leaf, 
bit of cinnamon, and loaf sugar to taste. Mixa table- 
spoonful of ground rice in a teacupful of cold milk ; beat 
in the yolks of three eggs; gradually mix it with the 
boiling milk ; strain, and stir it over a clear fire till thick ; 
it must not boil. When cold, add two tablespoonsful of 
brandy, and pour over the cake. 


Rock Biscuits. 

Five yolks and two whites of eggs, beat half an hour 
with a wooden spoon; add one pound of lump sugar, 
bruised, not very fine, and beat with the eggs; then add 
one pound of flour and a few caraway seeds. Mix all well 
together. Put it with a fork on the tins, making it look 
as rough as possible. Bake them in a quick oven. 


To detect Copper in Pickles or Green Tea. 
Put a few leaves of the tea, or some of the pickle, cut 
small, into a phial with two or three drachms of liquid 
ammonia, diluted with one half the quantity of water. 
Shake the phial, when, if the most minute portion of cop- 
per be present, the liquid will assume a fine blue color. 


Stye on the Eyelid. 

Put a teaspoonful of black tea in a small bag; pour on 
it just enough boiling water to moisten it; then put it on 
the eye pretty warm. Keep it on all night, and in the 
morning the stye will most likely be gone; if not, a second 
application is sure to remove it. 


Cambridge Pudding. 

Two ounces of loaf-sugar pounded, two ounces of fine 
flour, two ounces of butter, the yolks of three eggs, the 
whites of two, and half a pint of new milk. Melt the but- 
ter in the milk, and mix the whole together. Put it in 
teacups, and bake halfan hour. Serve with wine sauce. 


Receipt for Burns. 

Lay a thick plaster of soft soap on the burn; nue 
constantly during half an hour, or a shorter time, until 
the heat is drawn out. It should be applied as soon as 
possible. The wound will heal in a few days. 


Block Biscuits. 

Half a pound ef batter beaten te hele 
poynd of ground rice, three-quarters of a pound of flour, 
half a pound of loaf-sugar, four eggs, and a little sal vola- 
tile. 


Editor's Table. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Eprror anp Prorzgizror. 


VOLUME TWELVE. 

With the present number of Ballou’s Dollar 
Monthly, we commence the twelfth volume of the 
work. Its continued and increasing popularity 
leaves us nothing to desire as it regards its suc- 
“cess, but as our list of subscribers grows larger 
and larger each month, we strive by increased 
liberality and care to merit the extended patron- 
age which the work has received. That it is 
valued even for preservation we know very well 
from the thousands of volumes which we are 
called upon to bind up for our patrons. We 
placed the rate of binding, per volume, at the 
low price of thirty-eight cents, because we desired 
to make it an object for eur friends to preserve 
the Magazine. In renewing subscriptions for the 
Magazine, our patrons will please remember that 
we send Ballou’s Dollar Monthly and The Wel- 
come Guest (the largest weekly journal in the 
country), together, for $2 50 a year. 


Acquiring Weattn.—Wealth is not ac- 
quired, as many persons suppose, by fortunate 
speculations and splendid enterprises, but by the 
daily practice of frugality and economy. He 
who relies upon these means will rarely be 
found destitute, and whosoever relies upon any 
other will generally become bankrupt. 


A Favetarr.—An immoderate drinker of 
lager beer died lately in Baltimore, weighing 460 
pounds. Ten years ago, he weighed but 150 
pounds. It is probable that he tested his body’s 
power of expansion to the utmost, and then ex- 
pired like the frog in the fable, who sought to 
emulate the ox. 


True noble natures.are hope- 
ful. It is a remarkable fact, that the purest peo- 
ple are the most charitable people. 


> 


Worx anv xo Worx.—Where hard work 
kills ten, idleness kills a hundred men. 


OFFENSIVE MOTTO. 

In an article in Blackwood, on the rejoicing 
which took place in celebration of the short peace 
concluded between England and France in 1800, 
the following characteristic anecdote occurs: In 
the evening London was illuminated, and looked 
as brilliant as lights and transparencies could 
make it. An odd incident during the day, how- 
ever, showed of what tetchy materials a great 
populace is made. Otto, the French resident, in 
preparing his house for the illumination, had 
hung in its front a characteristic motto, in col- 
ored lamps, consisting of three words, “ France, 
Concord, England.” party of sailors, .who 
had rambled through the streets tosee the prepar- 
ations for the night, could not bring their tongues 
to relish this juxtaposition, which they read as if 
it were—‘“ France conquered England.” The 
mob gathered, and were .of the same opinion. 
Jack began to talk loud, and to speak of the motto 
as a national insult. Fortunately, however, be- 
fore the latter could proceed to breaking windows, 
or perhaps worse, some of the envoy’s servants 
informed their master of the equivocal nature of 
his motto. The obnoxious word was changed 
accordingly, and the illumination in the evening 
(which was most splendid) displayed the motto, 
* France, Peace, England.” 


Tur Weev.—The Emperor of Austria is not 
a member of the anti-tobacco society, for he is 
encouraging the cultivation of the weed in all of 
his provinces. 


Errecr or Conrrover®y.— People that 
change their religion from reading books of con- 
troversy, are not so much converted as outwitted. 

Loss or Sweers.—Several sugar estates in 
the valley of Trinidad, Cuba, have been burned 
over. Loss estimated at half a million. 


Fast Worx 
press, 1800 m 


In the California pony ex- 
passed over in ten days, 


Baryum at Quakgerpom.—It is said that 
Mr. Barnum will oper a museum in Philadelphia 
next winter. 
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COURT COSTUMEs. 

The subject of the dress of our American rep- 
resentatives at foreign courts, has recently been 
revived by a resolution of the United States 
Senate and a reply of the President transmitting 
an official correspondence relating to it. Prior 
to 1853, our ministers and other diplomatic 
agents were wont to comply with the customs of 
the courts to which they were accredited, and to 
wear the dress prescribed for official receptions— 
usually a sort of uniform coat, chapeau, sword, 
dress pumps with buckles, etc.; a costume, by 
the way, not a whit more dashing and extray- 
agant than those worn by the fathers of our re- 
public in the days of Washington. But on this 
side of the water a hue and cry was raised about 
the wearing of this uniform. It was called a 
“livery,” an insult to free-born American cit- 
izens, a “degrading badge of servility,” etc., 
ete.; and such was the popular feeling about 
this trivial matter, that the late Mr. Marcy, when 
Secretary of State, issued a somewhat famous 
circular, dated June 1, 1853, in which our foreign 
ministers, charges, secretaries of legation, etc., 
were recommended to appear at court “in the 
simple dress of an American citizen.” It ap- 
pears that this order was construed in various 
ways by our diplomatic servants abroad. Some 
continued the old official uniform ; others strictly 
obeyed the circular, and clothed themselves in 
the deep black which is the popular garb of the 
American citizen, worn alike at bridals, funerals, 
Fourth of Julys and other festive occasions, 
while others again invented “stunning” cos- 
tumes not known in any military or civil service. 
‘We know one gentleman who allowed himself 
to be presented at the French court (that was in 
Louis Philippe’s time, and years before the cir- 
cular) in a long-waisted black frock coat radiant 
with brass eagle buttons, yellow gauntlets, a cav- 
alry sabre, a tall chapeau with a red artillery 
plume, aiguilettes, epaulettes and brass spurs. 
His only claim to any uniform, by the way, was 
that he had been chaplain to a militia regiment. 

“The simple garb of an American citizen ” 
strikes us as being too indefinite; for American 
citizens dress in a variety of ways, and as our 
diplomatic representatives come from all parts of 
the republic, if they followed local fashions, they 
would create, occasionally, no little astonishment 
in European courts. For instance, the “simple 
dress of an American citizen who happens to 
be a California miner is a slouched hat, a red 
shirt, and India rubber boots reaching half way 
up his thighs. Mose of the Bowery, who thinks 
himself as good as the President, wears a red 
shirt, a white hat with a weed on it, trousers 
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tucked into his boots, and his coat thrown grace- 
fully over the left arm. A fringed hunting-shirt, 
leggings and moccasins, are the habitual wear 
of many an American citizen. Other American 
citizens wear Panama hats, and luxuriate in cool, 
white linen coats and pantaloons. Other Amer- 
ican citizens, again, are fond of pepper-and-salt 
coats, shawl-pattern waistcoats and checker-board 
peg-tops. Bat the usual full-dress suit worn by 
the gentlemen of our older Atlantic cities, and 
we presume that is the standard of diplomatic 
dress, happens to be, as Mr. Buchanan remarks, 
“exactly that of the upper court servants in 
England,” so that the American minister at St. 
James’s, if he follow the suggestions of the cir- 
cular, would present precisely the same external 
appearance as her majesty’s flunkies. 

In our view, the outcry raised about our min- 
isters abroad wearing a court dress, is “much 
ado about nothing.” We are of opinion that a 
foreign sovereign has just as much a right to 
prescribe the costume of his visitors, as a private 
gentleman has to regulate the details of a party 
he gives. A protest against the attire usual at 
any court, and worn alike by all who appear at 
it, strikes us as absurdly snobbish. We think 
there are better ways of exhibiting American in- 
dependence than by the cut and color of a coat, 
and the hue and form of a pair of pantaloons ; 
and if a man’s nationality is shown in every 
other way, let us not consider him an outlaw and 
a traitor, if he is willing to hold a chapeau under 
his arm, or wear a sword at his side, when it is 
usual for other gentlemen holding the same 
official position to do so. 


> 


A centite Hint.—Don’t undertake to write 
skim-milk poetry when you feel a little disposed 
towards enthusiasm. Go and doa kind action, 
or speak an encouraging word to somebody, if 
the feeling must have vent. Depend upon it, 
you'll be better satisfied afterward. 


AN INTELLIGENT CHILp.—At an examina- 
tion in the primary départment of a Pittsfield 
school, the listeners were “brought down” by 
the answer ofa juvenile, when asked of what use 
whales were. One littie miss replied that they 


were “good for hooped skirts !” 


Wonperrut.—aA teacher of penmanship, in 
twelve lessons, taught a lawyer to read his own 
writing. Give us his name, and we'll make him 
President of the United States. 


New Ossects.—The mind requires constant 
enriching by new objects, as the land needs fer- 
tilizers. Without replenishing, the intellect wilts. 


DU CHAILLU AND THE GORILLA. 

Those of our readers who have seen the skel- 
eton of the full-grown male gorilla in School 
Street, will readily plead guilty to a disinclination 
to meet a live one in a lonely place. How Du 
Chaillu raised one of those skeletons he tells us in 
his journal : “Gambo and I rose early this morn- 
ing, rather discouraged, as we had spent the two 
preceding days looking in vain for the gorilla. 
We had seen their tracks, but nothing of them. 
Before leaving our encampment, which was sim- 
ply made with a few branches scattered on the 
ground, on which we slept during the night, we 
resolved to spend the day in the ravines of the 
mountains, where we intended to hunt the gorilla. 
Gambo made great preparations. He cut his 
hands in many places, in order to let the blood 
run freely ; afterward he rubbed them with some 
charmed powder, which was to make his hands 
sure if called to shoot ; he painted his body, and 
covered himself with his war fetiches. As for 
me, I was dressed in my usual hunting costume, 
made of dark blue cloth. I blackened my face 
and hands, in order not to be easily seen; and 
was, as usual, very careful in loading my gun, in 
order that it should not miss fire. We spent 
the greater part of the day in the midst of these 
impenetrable forests. At last we met, near a 
spring, tracks of ‘a gorilla which had just left. 
His footprints were very large, and we foresaw 
that we would soon have to encounter a most 
formidable animal. We were not mistaken, for 
after a while we were startled by the tremendous 
roar of the monster. At our approach he raised 
himself erect, beat with his powerful hands his 
tremendous chest, and advanced boldly toward 
us, looking with his fiery eyes straight into our 
faces, as if to bid us defiance. He showed us at 
the same time, his powerful teeth. There was 
no time tobe lost. We levelled our guns at the 
monster together and fired. He fell to the ground, 
uttering a tremendous groan, and was soon a 
lifeless corpse.” 


Terrisie.—We dread the political squabble 
to come off between now and the Presidential 
election. It will be worse than the late inter- 
national prize fight. 


PuILaDELPuia.—The Press says the present 
population of Philadelphia, counting none but 
those who actually ‘sleep within the municipal 
limits, exceeds 650,000. 


Encianp.—England ought to be called the 
Great Water-Power, for she claims to be the mis- 
tress of the seas. 


EARLY METHODIST MINISTERS. 

The early ministers of the Methodist church 
were restricted in their salary to sixty-four dol- 
lars a year, which was to include all presents and 
marriage fees, and out of which they were to 
provide their own horses, saddles, clothing and 
books. Marriage was discouraged amongst — 
them, as their official duties required their whole 
time. Of Bishop Asbury, Mr. Milburn says: 
“With all respect to Jonathan Edwards, Dr. 
Dwight, Dr. Channing, and all other eminent 
and pre-eminent men of New England—I have 
read them all, and knew some of them—I think 
that Francis Asbury, the first superintendent and 
bishop of our Methodist church, was the most re- 
nowned and redoubtable soldier of the Cross that 
ever advanced the standard of the Lord upon 
this continent. Yet you will not find his name 
in a single history of the United States, that I 
know of; and it is a burning shame that it is 
so. He travelled for fifty years, on horseback, 
from Maine to Georgia, and from Massachusetts 
tothe Far West, as population extended, jour- 
neying in that time, as was computed, about 
three hundred thousand miles. He had the care 
of all the churches; was preaching instant in 
season and out. of season; was laboring inde- 
fatigably with the young men to inspire and 
stimulate them; winning back the lost, and 
bringing amorphous elements into harmony, in 
a church, which, when he began with it in 1771, 
numbered probably not fifty members, and 
which, when he was an old man—he died in 1816 
—numbered, white and black, from Maine to 
California, and from far Northwestern Oregon to 
sunny Southern Florida, nearly a million of 
members.”” 


> 


Goop Wives.—There is nothing men like to 
write about better than good wives. This is 
reasonable enough, for there is nothing, certainly, 
in which mankind are more interested. “A 
good wife,” says- one, “is to a man wisdom and 
courage, and hope and endurance.” 

Hapriness.—It is a great blunder in the pur- 
suit of happiness not to know when we have got 
it; that is, not to be content with a reasonable 
and possible measure of it. 

Minnesota. —More than double the usual 
number of acres have been sown with wheat this 
year in Minnesota, we s¢e it stated. 


+ » 


A Quegtion.—A waggish fellow asks if a 
trade-wind is the same thing as a financial storm ? 
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THE FIRST DEBT. 
Admiral Jervis, of the British Navy, 


of his determination to keep out of debt: “ My 
father had a large family,” said he, “ with 
limited means. He gave me twenty pounds 
sterling at starting, and that was all he ever gave 
_ me. After I had been a considerable time at the 
station (at sea) I drew for twenty more, but the 
bill came back protested. Iwas mortified at this 
rebuke, and made a promise which I have ever 
kept, that I would never draw another bill with- 
out a certainty of its being paid. I immediately 
changed my mode of living, quitted my mess, 
lived alone, and took up the ship’s allowance, 
which I found quite sufficient; washed and 
mended my own clothes; made a pair of 
trousers out of the ticking of my bed; and, hav- 
ing by these means saved as much money as 
would redeem my honor, I took up my bill, and 
from that time to this have taken care to keep 
within my means.” Jervis for six years endured 
pinching privation, but preserved his integrity, 
studied his profession with success, and gradually 
and steadily rose by merit and bravery to the 
highest rank. It is easy for a man who will ex- 
ercise a healthy resolution to avoid incurring the 
first obligation, but the facility with which that 
has been incurred often becomes a temptation to 
a second, and very soon the unfortunate borrow- 
er becomes so entangled that no late exertion of 
industry can set him free. The first step in 
debt is like the first step in falsehood, almost in- 
volving the necessity of proceeding in the same 
course—debt follows debt, as lie follows lie. 


Literary Hasits.—Schiller, during his 
hours of composition, kept at his side a bottle of 
champagng, or Rhenish wine, or a cup of strong 
coffee. Horace Walpole wrote usually from ten 
to two o’clock at night, always having strong 
coffee by him. Sir William Jones drank a 
great deal of coffee to support him in his noc- 
turnal studies. 

Easy TO LEARN.—The Chinese language con- 
tains only 42,713 characters, and a knowledge of 
about one-tenth of these is sufficient to enable 
Chinese works to be understood. The rather 
startling proposition is advanced that the Chinese 
is as clear as the easiest of the modern languages. 


A Facr.—If all men knew what they say of 
one another, there would not be four friends iu 
the world. This appears by the quarrels which 
are sometimes caused ‘by indiscreet reports. 


AMATEUR SAILORS. 


after- | We have often felt some little nervous trepida- 
wards Earl of St. Vincent, in telling the story of : 
his early struggles, speaks, among other things, 


tion in sailing on our bay, when we have accepted 
the invitation of some amateur salt of our ac- 
quaintance to take a trip among the islands, and 
have been seduced into his craft, by the natty and 
‘shipshape ” appearance of our frierid’s “ togs,’’ 
the rake of his tarpaulin, the breadth of his blue 
shirt collar, the multitude of his buttons, the tie 
of his cravat, and above all the professional sea- 
soning of his discourse. Always eschew an 
amateur who talks about his “ tarry toplights,” 
and “ mizzen to’ g’ant eyebrows.” Be sure he 
knows nothing of the rocks and sandbars, is per- 
fectly innocent of the mysteries of “ tacking,” 
and unconsciously courts a capsize by “ belaying 
his sheets taut” in a gale, and refusing to “luff” 
even if the wind “blew great guns.” What 
then mast be the danger of the crew of a line-cf- 
battle ship when a crowned head undertakes to 
play the tar, and that crowned head an autocratic 
sovereign? ‘That these things be, the following 
case in point illustrates. 

It is stated in a recent work upon Russia, that 
the late emperor on visiting the ship of the line 
“ Russia,” while on the stocks, thought there was 
not sufficient room to walk about, and accord- 
ingly commanded the space to be enlarged, even 
enforcing his opinion against competent judges. 
Consequently this vessel is the worst sailer in the 
whole Russian navy, and is very seldom em- 
ployed. When he took it into his head to com- 
mand the movements of a ship, which he did 
almost every time-he went to sea, the captain of 
the vessel took care always to keep behind him, 
in order, by counter signals, to prevent the strict 
execution of his majesty’s orders, which would 
inevitably have led to the loss of the ship and its 


august passenger. 


A PomotoeicaL Concress.—A grand dis- 
play will be made by the fruit-growers of the 
United States, on the 12th of September next, 
at Concert Hall, Philadelphia, on the occasion 
of the United States Pomological Congress, 
which will assemble in that city at that time. 
Some of the most eminent fruit-growers of the 
country are concerned in this enterprise. 


A Trutn.—You may outlaw the friend of 
truth, but truth remains; you may humble the 
poet, the artist and the Christian, but you cannot 
debase poetry, or art, or Christianity. 


Porrry.—“ Building the lofty ryhme,” has 
been explained’ to be writing verses in a 
garret. 
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PREDICTED DEATHS. 

In all ages, astrologers, fortune-tellers, diviners 
and the like, have ministered to the passion of 
mankind for prying into faturity, by undertaking 
to foretell the hour and the manner of death of 
certain individuals, and history is full of the 
records of the accomplishment of such prophe- 
cies. In many of these cases, there is little 
doubt that the prediction has been forged after 
the event, in others that the death has been pro- 
duced by the prophecy, that is, the victim dwelt 
upon the prediction till imagination destroyed 
him, while in yet other cases the seer or prophet 
made a lucky guess. For, although accom- 
plished prophecies are faithfully recorded, unac- 
complished prophecies are forgotten, and the ratio 
of the former to the latter is probably as one to 
a million. Yet such is the superstition and 
credulity of mankind, that probably not one in a 
thousand could listen to a prediction of his death 
by an ignorant, strolling gipsey without a secret 
terror. We remember in our boyhood hearing 
an old lady tell the story of a girl of whom a 
certain fortune-teller predicted that she should 
die at noon on a certain day. On that day she 
was out shopping, and was in the act of leaving 
a store in Province House Row, when the bell of 
the Old South struck the hour of twelve she fell 
dead upon the sidewalk. Supposing this story 
to be authentic, it may be supposed that the pre- 
diction of death, acting on a nervous and excit- 
able temperament, produced the result. Let us 
cite a few cases of predicted deaths. 

“In the autumn of the yéar 913,” says the 
Russian historian, Nestor, “ Oleg, Grand-Duke 
of Russia, bethought himself of a horse which 
he had sent to be kept, but which he had ceased 
to ride. This came about because, one day, see- 
ing a sorcerer, he said to him, ‘How am I to 
die?’ And the enchanter or sorcerer had an- 
swered him, ‘Prince, this horse that you love, 
and on which you are riding, will be the cause of 
your death.’ Oleg trembled, said to himself, ‘I 
will neither ride him nor see him any more.’ 
He accordingly ordered a servant to feed him, 
but never to bring the horse before him. Some 
years passed without his seeing him, until the 
war against the Greeks. On his return to Kief, 
and five years after the prediction, he thought of 
the horse, which, according to the soothsayer’s 
declaration, was to be the cause of his death. 
He sent for his old groom, and said to him, 
‘What has become of the horse I gave you to 
feed and take care of” ‘The latter answered, 
‘He is dead.’ Oleg then began to mock the 
prophet, reproaching him with his ignorance, and 
said, ‘All that these sorcerers predict is false. 


My horse is dead and I am stillliving.’ And he 
had a horse saddled and rode forth to see the 
bones ; and whien he had reached the place where 
the bones and the carcass lay, he dismounted, 
and said, ‘ There is the beast that was to cause 
my death.’ Thereupon he gave the skull a push 
with his foot ; but immediately a serpent came 
out of his head, and stung his foot and inflicted a 
grievous wound of which he died.” 

When Alvaro de Luna, the celebrated minis- 
ter and favorite of John II., King of Castile, 
was beheaded, July 5, 1452, “ the rumor spread,” 
says the historian, Mariano, “and it was com- 
monly reported that Don Alvaro, having con- 
sulted a certain ‘astrologer on his destiny, the 
latter said that he would die at Cadahalso; he 
did not then understand that cadahalso signified 
a scaffold, and that he would lose his head there ; 
but he thought it meant a little town of that 
name which he owned in the kingdom of Toledo 
and which he was never willing to enter. 

The responses of the classic oracles were 
worded with such ambiguity that however the 
event turned out, their reputation was saved. 
Thus the famous response of the oracle to 


Pyrrhus, “Thou shalt go; thou shalt return. 
Never in battle shalt thou perish.” Trusting to- 
this prophecy, Pyrrhus went boldly into the 
campaign and perished ; the oracle claiming to 
have predicted, “Thou shalt go; thou shalt re- 
turn never. In battle shalt thou perish.” Here 
a mistake in punctuation put a “ period ” to poor 
Pyrrhus’s career. 

When James I., King of Scotland, hated by 
the nobility whose arrogance he labored to re- 
press, was repairing to Perth, in 1437, while a 
eonspiracy laid by Robert Grahame was organiz- 
ing against him, a Highland woman tried to pre- 
vent him from entering the city, and predicted he 
would perish if he persisted in his ‘tesolution. 
James was struck with these words, which tallied 
with a prophecy according to which a king would 
be ‘killed in Scotland that year; but, without 
attaching much importance to it, he said laugh- 
ingly, to one of his knights, who was surnamed 
the “ King of Love,” “ Well, one of us is to die 
this year, for we are the only two kings in Scot- 
land.” Still the event justified the prediction, 
and James was assassinated on the 20th of 
February. 

The deaths of several princes have been pre- 
dicted in different ways. Philip le Bel and 
Clement V. were, it is said, summoned to the bar 
of God by the Templars whom the King of 
France had with the consent of the pope, doomed 
to perish at the stake, and both actually died in 
1314. 
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“In 1372,” says Mariana, “Ferdinand IV., 
king of Castile, caused to be arrested two 
brothers, Don Pedro and Don Juan de Carvajal, 
who were accused of having assassinaved a lord 
of the House of Benevides, at Valencia, as they 
were leaving the palace. It was not certainly 
known who the assassins were ; many persons 
-were suspected of the deed, andwithal thoroughly 
examining whether the suspicion was well or ill- 
founded, they were treated in their prison with 
the extremest rigor; but finally the two brothers 
Carvajal suffered for all the rest. In vain did 
‘they repel the charge; no attention was paid to 
the reasons they alleged in the defence ; they 
were declared guilty of leze-majesty, and as such 
condemned to death, without having been judi- 
cially convicted, and without having made any 
confession. They were sentenced to be thrown 
from the top of a steep rock near Martes, with- 
outany one daring tospeak in their favor, for the 
king was intractable in his anger when the offence 
was recent. As the two brothers were led to 
punishment, they declared with a loud voice that 
they died innocent, calling on heaven, earth and 
God himself to witness their innocence, and say- 
ing that, since the king was deaf to their just 
complaints, they appealed to the tribunal of the 
sovereign judge before whom they cited King 
Ferdinand to appear in thirty days. At first lic- 
tle attention was paid to these words, but what 
happened afterwards, either by chance or other- 
wise, awakened profound reflection. ‘The'death 
of the king was attributed to excessive eating, 
gluttony being a common failing of his; but 
others regarded it a just punishment for the exe- 
eution of the Carvajals, the more so since exactly 
thirty days elapsed from their execution to the 
king’s death ; hence it comes that he was called 
‘Don Ferdinand the Summoned.’” 


A steapy Gorer.—An old lady was asked 
by a parson to what religious denomination she 
belonged. “I don’t know,” she replied; “and 
I don’t care anything about your nominations ; 
for my part, I hold on to the old meetin’-house.” 


A Puenomenon.—A Scotch girl, with two 
distinct noses, lately passed through Detroit on 
her way west. Howshe eseaped Barnum, is a 
miracle. 


Aw American Ducnuess.—The Duchess of 
Leeds is one of the grand-daughters of Charles 
Carroll, of Carrollton. 


Mexico.—A savers drought is prevailing in 
Northern Mexico. 


‘FAOTS FOR PARENTS. 

A number of physicians, practising, in New 
York and in Brooklyn, having “compared 
notes,”” have come to the conclusion that one 
leading cause of the great mortality among chil- 
dren arises from ‘their being left too much to the 
care of servamts. It has been observed that chil- 
dren who are taken care of by their parents— 
undressed and put to bed by them, and by them 
dressed in the morning, and kept under a loving 
mother’s eye during the day—are, as a general 
thing, far more healthy, good-tempered and in- 
telligent than such as are left almost exclusively 
to the care of servants. In addition to this, it 


. must be remembered that most of the accidents 


which happen to children, whereby they are se- 
riously injured, and sometimes crippled, maimed 
or rendered idiotic, occur through the negligence 
of those in whose care they are left by unthink- 
ing or unloving parents. Parents who love their 
children would do well to give these statements 
their earnest consideration ; for, if they are true, 
the facts on which they are predicated lie at the 
very basis of domestic well-being and happiness. 


“Time TRIES ALL Tuines.”—An old bat 
true saying, as shown in the instance of Wistar’s 
Balsam of Wild Cherry, now acknowledged to be 
the remedy par excellence for the cure of coughs, 
colds, croup, whooping-cough, bronchitis, asthma, 
phthisic, sore throat, influenza, and last, but by 
no means least, consumption. Years of steady 
trial have placed this remarkable medicine in a 
position rarely attained by any patent compound, 
and it has become an article of household neces- 
sity everywhere. Buy none unless it has the 
written signatare of “I. Butts” upon the wrap- 
per, which is always the case with the genuine. 


Vo.tumes.—Any person having old vol- 
umes of books injured, torn or defaced, can have 
them rendered as firm and perfect as when new, 
by handing or sending them in to our office. 
Bound and returned in one week. Persons out 
of the city can hand their packages, with direc- 
tions enclosed, to the express, and be equally 
well served. 


VG Gorne Down.—A St. Louis market report 
states that “ whiskey has a downward tendency.” 
Whiskey always has a “downward tendency ” 
when topers get hold of it. 


New Parer.—An American weekly journal 
is to be started in London, and contributed to by 
American gentlemen, political and commercial in 
its character. 
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Foreign Miscellany. 

An American bar-room has been opened at 
Hakodadi, Japan. Bowie-knives will come next. 

The English lan has of late become a 
compul branch of education in the public 
schools in Norway. 

Peace has at last been established in Venezu- 
ela, and that government has effected a loan of 
$1,000,000 in England. . 

The Cunard Company intend in June next to 
resume regular sailings to New York with their 
screw ficet, and will then, in addition to goods, 
carry all classes of passengers. 

The editor of a satirical journal of Turin has 
been condemned to two months’ imprisonment 
and a fine for publishing di ul articles 
against the Emperor of the French. : 

The Morocco traders with Timbuctoo do a 
profitable business. In return for goods valued 
at a million and a half of dollars they get pro- 
ductions worth eighteen millions. 

Macaulay's death has given a sudden impetus 
to the demand for his works in England, and the 
publishers there are busily engaged in satisfying 
this demand. 

A machine for weaving by means of electro- 
magnetism, invented by Mr. Bonelli, was on ex- 
in London. Most advantages, 
and great savi in time and money, are 
dicted from it. 

Lord John Russell lately stated in the House 
of Commons that the government was exerting 
all its power to stop the trade in coolies between 
China and Cuba, and had opened negotiations 
wit!: Spain on the subject. 

The English scandal-mongers says that the 
young Prince of Wales is coming ee Canada to 
escape the consequences of injudicious promises 
made to a lady, Clara Vane. She is about to 
commence a suit againsthim, it is said. 

The twelfth session of the Congress of Learned 
Societies has been opened in Paris. The con- 
gress is composed of 150 delegates, representing 

academies and learned or agricultural socie- 
ties from various parts of France. 

The Emperor of France has decided on two 
military expeditions which are to set out, one 
from Algeria and the other from Senegal, to pro- 
ceed to Timbuctoo, where they are to unite. A 
large sum has been placed to the credit of the 
Minister of War to defray the expenses. 

One of the leading London pa says that 
the Armstrong battery, sent to China, has been 
so unskilfally shipped as to be useless, or nearly 
so. This mishap is made the vehicle of a strong 
attack on the government, whose administrative 
skill, it is contended, has in no wise been im- 
proved since the disasters in the Crimea. 

Two Swedish ladies, the teacher, Miss Henri- 
etta Certengren, and the singer, Miss Sarah 
Magnus, have received travelling stipends from 
the King of Sweden to the amount of 1000 
reichsthalers each, in order to continue their 
studies abroad. The first named of these ladies 
is especially to acquire knowledge in the different 
countries of Europe on the best methods of fe- 


male instruction. 


The Empress Eugenie lately ap ata fancy 


_| ball as an oyster-girl, dispensing bivalves. 


An interesting medallion of Kirke White, by 
Chantry, has recently been added to the Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery. 


The Imperial Li at St. Petersubrg con- 
tains 29,569 volumes by foreigners about 


The majority of the female inmates of the fa- 
mous insane asylum, known as the Bethlehem 
Hospital in England, is said to be by a recent 
writer, either governesses or maid servants. 


The latest Trish bull we read of is the case of 
an Irish gentleman who, in order to raise the 
wind whereby to relieve himself from pecuniary 
embarrassments, got his life insured for a large 
amount and then drowned himself. 


The pulpit in which Jeremy Taylor used to 
reach is now in the library of the Bishop of 
wn and Connor, at the Palace, Holywood, 
having been placed there by his lordship’s prede- 
cessor, Bishop Mant. 


In the district of Erris county, Mayo, Ireland, 
twenty thousand people are said to be in a state 
of absolute destitution, and the able-bodied of 
both sexes are running for their lives from the 
famine-stricken locality. 

The magnificent ball which the Empress 
Eugenie ont in the Duchess d’Albe’s palace in 
Paris cost a lively figure. The decorations alone 
required $30,000. The empress does right to 
progress during her juvenility. 

It is announced that among the petitioners 
for annexation to France at Nice are the Jewish 
fraternity, on account, as they say, of “ complete 
civil equality, without distinction of creed,” 
guaranteed by the French constitution. 


Enciiss Sewinc-Macnines.—It 
that no fewer than two hundred patents for the 
manufacture of sewing-machines in Great Britain 
have been taken out, but that not more than 
twenty have been brought into use, and that only 
eight are now making the article. 

All told, there are, and small, some 
thirty-five opera-houses, tres and hippo- 
dromes in the city of Paris, with its 1,250,000 
inhabitants. In the city of London, with about 
3,000,000 inhabitants, there are twenty-seven 
similar places of amusement. 

According to Dr. Forbes Winslow, there are 
in London 16,000 children trained to crime, 
5000 receivers of stolen goods, 15,000 gamblers, 
25,000 beggars, 30,000 drunkards, 180,000 habit- 
ual gin-drinkers, 150,000 persons subsisting on 
profligacy, and 50,000 thieves. This would make 
an interesting colony ; fancy the state of — 
that would exist in a city occupied exclusively 
by this list. " 

The Emperor N: has ved the mo- 
del of a gunboat, a and stem to be 
propelled without steam, and has ordered boats 
to be built on this plan. The power intended to 
be substituted for steam, is hot air. It will pro- 
duce as much rapidity, and be far more econ- 
omical than steam. It is calculated that the 
yearly saving in the cost of fuel for the French 
navy, will be about 80,000,000 francs. 
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RECORD OF THE TIMES. 


Record of the Times. 


The debt of the city of Hartford, Conn., ex- 
ceeds $1,100,000. 

The cost of delivering letters from the New 
York post-office was $97,000 last year. 

There are at this moment more profit- 
ably employed throughout the United States than 
at any previous date in the history of the country. 

Two rowdies arrested in Philadelphia for being 
engaged in a prize fight, have been sentenced to 
two years’ hard labor in the Penitentiary. 

The Governor of Virginia gets $5000 annual-> 
ly, and his term of office lasts for four years. 

¢ has also a fine house farnished rent free. 

The public sales of land, 2,700,000 acres, will 
take place in Kansas in August and September, 
and in Nebraska, more than four a third 
millions, ia Augast. 

The Mormons are ~ receive 
of nearly six hund ms from and. 
Most of "chess are from Engl and 
Scotland. 

Scrofula among children, a medical authority 
informs us, often proceeds from the habit of 


sleeping with the head covered with the bed- 
clothes. 


The Pen that already two 
hundred walle ave found that 
State, and that speculation is increasing with 
each newly discovered deposit. 

The Madison (Wisconsin) Argus says that 
the number of mortgages upon farms to railroad 
companies in that State is 4500, the average of 
the mortgages is $1200, and the total amount 
is $5,400,000. 

A New Orleans su complains through 
the newspapers that he has been in attendance at 
fifteen duels where nobody was hurt. The thrust 


and is the style and hot-blooded 
on skilful. 


Coal has been discovered near the Cascades, 
and also on Mill Creck, about twenty miles trom 
Salem, Oregon. At the latter place the vein dis- 
covered was eight feet thick, and the coal of 
good quality. 

There is a noble organization of true women in 
Philadelphia, who, under the name of the Rosine 
Association, have, during the twelve years of 
their existence, rescued and restored to their 
friends 684 of the fallen of their own sex. This 
has all been accomplished unostentatiously and 
asta labor of love. 

Professor Greenough of New Orleans has suc- 
ceeded, after mach investigation, in impregnating 
common burning tluid, or camphene, with car- 
bonic acid gas, as a neutralizing agent, which, 
leaving the inflammable nature of the fluid un- 
changed, makes it unexplosive, and consequently 


A block of silver ore, estimated to weigh five 
hundred pounds, has been taken out solid from a 
new mine discovered by the Stone surveying 

y, as a contribution to tae Washington 
Mr. Whice, the entler at Fort Bu- 
chanan, having generous; offer-d to defray the 
entire cost of tran-portatit Dy 
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A company with'$100,600 is to test thoroughly 


Mr. Fawkes’s new steam plough. 

Itis estimated that $100,000 were bet on the 
Philadelphia mayoralty election. 

One New York store sells 100 pounds of snuft 
daily to female “dippers.” Faugh! 

- Hillsboro’ , New Hampshire, is said to 

be the richest county in that State. 

A Frenchman wishing to compliment a girl as 
a “little lamb,” called her a “small mutton.” 

The Jews are raising funds for the erection of 
a hospital, at Cincinnati, for widows and orphans. 
The sum required is $30,000. é 

It is settled now that the capitol of California 
will not be removed to San Francisco, but will 
remain at Sacramento. 


An old boot buyer lately purchased a pair of 
boots of a Northampton lady, for twelve cents, 
= sold them to her husband for half 
a douar. 


A western editor has placed over his marriages, 
& cut representing a large trap, sprung, with this 
motto: “ The trap down—another ninny ham- 
mer caught.” 

The Magdalen Benevolent Society in New 
York reports, that since the establishment of the 
asylam in 1833, eleven hundred fallen women 
have been gathered to that institution and saved 
from their shame. 

The Middleboro: Gazette estimates that 
there are now in Middleborough 3000 acres of 
woodland more than there were in the year 
1800, and still the old fields are coming in to 
pines more rapidby than ever. 

The Northampton Gazette says that a 
from a asighboring town were recently married 
at a hotel there, and after the ceremony the land- 
lord was tendered twenty-five cents for the use 
of his house, and the clergyman fifiy cents for 
his services. 

The largest circulation of any one bank in the 
United States is that of the Citizens’ Bank, New 
Orleans, viz., $5,535,000. Others in that State 
have large issues, viz., Bank of Louisiana, 
$1,065,000; State Bank, $2,898,000; Canal 
Bank, $1,623,000. 

The people of Daven Towa, were beauti- 
fully “taken in” recently, by a young man who 

retended to be a cousin of William B. Astor, of 
New York, and to be possessed of untold wealth 
but they were not “ done for,” because they found 
him out before he got hold of any of the large 
purchases which he made on forged drafts. 

General Miles, of New Orleans, was recently 
robbed of a set of diamonds worth $10,000, by 
a servant girl, who ran away and secreted her- 
self. Her hiding place was discovered, and she 
was arrested ; but the girl says she gave the dia- 
monds to two free negroes, and they are probably 
irretrievably lost to the general. 

The Bennington Banner says that John Sher- 
man, in Pownal, Vt., had born to him, on the day 
he completed his seventieth year, a son, and he 
called his name Levi; and on the same day were 
born unto him a grandson and great grandson, 
the parents at the time residing in three different 
States. All three of the boys are living 
now. 


Merrp-Mlaking. 

A splendid ear but a poor voice, as the 
organ-grinder said to the donkey, 

When. an actor.“ rings down. the* house,’”’ 
where does he take it to ?” 


nerves ?—the steely ’uns.) 

A cobbler ought to become a perfect man be- 
fore he dies, for he is all the while a-mending. 


. What is the best to prevent old maids from 
despairing !—pairing. 

Shrewd inquiries are being made whether the 
cup of sorrow has a saucer. 

Poverty is, in some countries, merely an ina- 
bility to make one’s mark. 

The Queen of Spain, when she reviews her 

ps, treats Bom cigars; of course they are 

und to back her quarrels 

Why is a tender-hearted person like a house- 
"keeper with little furniture ? Because he is easily 


The mischievous winking of a beautiful co- 
quette, from under a smart hood, Prentice thinks 
is a pleasant kind of hood- -winking. 

To “ see us far into a millstone as the man 
who picks it,” requires you to weigh every barrel 
of flour you purchase. 

Simkins remarked that money is a great lever 
in the affairs of mankind. “A very great leaver 
indeed,” replied Blinks; “ I never can keep it.” 

Flour is an article well ere, 
but we deprecate the rubbing of it 
faces. 

Why is a cannon ball on a level plain like a 
lump Of baker’s dough? Because when jired 
it generally ends in a roll. 


A man in Monson, upwards of seventy five 
of age, has a third set of front teeth grow- 
Some gum about that. 

A live a perfect p' 
on “ inwardl digested,” and full 
after it is dead. 

“I have learned this profound truth,” said 
Alderman Johnson, “ from eating tartle, that it 
shows a most depraved taste to mock anything 
for its greenness. 

Mrs. Partington thinks the pillows of liberty 

stuffed with the feathers of the American 
The superintendents of the United States 
ut are invesugating the matter. 

A man was offered a glass of soda-water, the 
other day, but he rejected it with great — 
tion. “ Do you think 1 am a salamander,’ 
he, “ to drink water biling hot?” 

It is said of the French ladies, that their fond- 
ness for ettect rans to such excess, that widows 
whe have lost their husbands, practise attitudes 
of despair before a looking glass. 

The question is discussed in some of the Mis- 
souri , whether raising hemp oa ting 
much better than bei 
raised by it. 


Why are jokes like nuts !—Because the drier 
day oe, the better they crack. 


One of our contem poraries says he “ ‘dropped 


a remark.” Had he better advertise for it ¢ 
A hungry man does right well to eat the egg ; 
for he might starve before it got to be a pullet. 


There is a firm ‘in’ Boston who rejoice in the 
names of Salmon and Ham. 
The fellow who got intoxicated with delight 
has been turned out of the temperance society. 
Hlow is it chatdasting betsons have to be renewed 
80 
hat, taken to an party, fre- 
ly comes out the next day as good as new. 
e who asks no questions at all, is queer ; but 
who asks many questions, is the querist. 
Why is Berlin the most dissipated city in Eu- 
rope? Because it is always on the Spree. 
Things eT at “great bargains,” are 
with afterwards at “ a tremendous 


pectic joker ough to be the best of auc- - 
Ahan success in selling his 
en 


on 


What means land, and 
what by sea, tend, and 
smacks. 

Laughing after dinner is a better “ stomachic ”’ 
= memset digestion, than cheese, champagne or 


A hermit prefers alwa 
but as for us, we w 
fortune.” 

Why is a man his note at the bank like 
a father going to see his.children? Ans.—Be- 

se he meets his responsibilities. 

There is aman in’ Totnes so witty, that his 
wife manufactures all the butter that the family 
uses from the cream of his jokes. 

One of our political parties is getting up clubs 
all over the State. We suggest that 
tion get up Shillelahs, and beat them. 

The boy who was caught looking into the fu- 
ture has been arrested for trying to see the show 
without paying. 


“Do y sir, that the dead ever walk 
after death * ” . “No doubt of it, madam ; I have 
heard the Dead March in Saul,” 


to be “left alone,” 
rather be “left a 
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